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THE SHIP-DWELLERS 


IN THE TRACK OF “THE INNOCENTS” ABROAD 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 
Autbor of ‘“‘The Tent-Dwellers” 


[Mr. Paine in this article and those to follow writes of a trip taken abroad early this 
year. He followed the path of the “Innocents,” who, forty years ago, journeyed in foreign 


lands under the guidance of Mark Twain. 
ing trail. 


Those Innocents blazed a wonderfully amus- 
The experiment of taking a new band of Innocents abroad is here undertaken 


in Mr. Paine’s characteristic manner. The illustrations are by Thomas Fogarty.—Epitor.] 
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THE BOOK, AND THE DREAM 


af pT was a long time ago— 


yy pe | ony far back in another cen- 

; a4 tury—that my father 

N brought home from the 

village, one evening, a 

wf brand new book. There 

S22 Were not so many books 

in those days, and this was a fine big one, 

with black and gilt covers and ‘such a lot 
of pictures. 

I was at an age to claim things. I said 
the book was my book and, later, peti- 
tioned my father to establish that claim. 
(1 remember we were climbing through 
the bars at the time, having driven the 
cows to the further pasture.) 


My father was kindly disposed, but con- 
servative; that was his habit. He said 
that I might look at the book—that | 
might even read it, some day, when I was 
old enough, and I think he added that 
privately | might call it mine—a privilege 
which provided as well for any claim | 
might have on the moon. 

I don’t think these permissions alto- 
gether satisfied me. I was already in the 
second reader, and the lust of individual 
ownership was upon me. Besides, this 
wa’ a “‘ New Pilgrim’s Progress.” We had 
respect in our house for the old “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” and I had been encouraged to 
search its pages. I had read it, or read at 
it, for a good while and my claim of owner- 
ship in that direction had never been dis- 
puted. Now, here was a brand new one, 
and the pictures in it looked most attrac- 
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Night after night my mother read aloud from ‘“‘The Innocents Abroad.” 


tive. I was especially enamored of the 
frontispiece, ‘The Pilgrim’s Vision,” show- 
ing the “Innocents” on their way “abroad,” 
standing on the deck of the Quaker City 
and gazing at Bible pictures in the sky. 

I do not remember how the question of 
ownership settled itself. I do remember 
how the book that winter became the 
nucleus of our family circle, and how night 
after night my mother read aloud from it 
while the rest of us listened, and often the 
others laughed. 

I did not laugh—not then. In the first 
place, I would not, in those days, laugh at 
any “Pilgrim’s Progress,” especially at a 
new one, and then | had not arrived at the 
point of sophistication where a joke, a 
literary joke, registers. To me it was all 
true, all romance—all poetry—the story 
of those happy voyagers who sailed in a 
ship of dreams to lands beyond the spn- 
rise, where men with turbans, long flowing 
garments and Bible whiskers rode on 
camels; where ruined columns rose in a 
desert that was once a city; where the 
Sphinx and the Pyramids looked out over 
the sands that had drifted about them 
long and long before the wise men of the 
East had seen the Star rise over Bethlehem. 
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In the big, bleak farmhouse on the 
wide, bleak Illinois prairie I looked into 
the open fire and dreamed. Some day, 
somehow, I would see those distant lands. 
] would sail away on that ship with “Dan” 
and “Jack” and “The Doctor” to the 
Far East, and I would visit Damascus and 
Jerusalem and pitch my camp on the bor- 
ders of the Nile. Very likely I should decide 
to remain there and live happy ever after. 

How the dreams of youth stretch down 
the years, and fade, and change. Only 
this one did not fade, and I thought it did 
not change. I learned to laugh with the 
others, by and by, but the romance and 
the poetry of the pilgrimage did not grow 
dim. The argonauts of the Quaker City 
sailed always in a halo of romance to har- 
bors of the forgotten days. As often as | 
picked up the book the dream was fresh 
and new, though realization seemed ever 
farther and still farther ahead. 

Then all at once, there, just within reach, 
it lay. There was no reason why, in some 
measure at least, I should not follow the 
track of those old first ‘Innocents 
Abroad.” Of course I was dreaming 
again—only, this time, perhaps, I could 
make the dream come true. 
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II 
OTHER BOOKS, AND REALITIES 


] began to read advertisements. I found 
that a good many shiploads of “ Pilgrims” 
had followed that first little band to the 
Orient—that the first “ocean picnic” 
steamer, which set sail in June forty-two 
years before, had started a fashion in sea 
excursioning which had changed only in 
details. Ocean picnics to the Mediter- 
ranean were made in winter, now, and 
the vessels used for them were fully eight 
times as big as the old Quaker City which 
had been a side-wheel steamer, and grand 
no doubt for her period, with a register 
proudly advertised at eighteen hundred 
tons! Itineraries, too, varied more or less, 
but Greece, Egypt and the Holy Land 
were still names to conjure with. Ad- 
vertisements of cruises were plentiful and 
literature on the subject was luminous 
and exciting. A small table by my bed 
became gorgeous with prospectuses in 
blue and gold and crimson sunset dyes. 
The Sphynx, the Pyramids and prows of 
stately vessels looked out from many 
covers and became backgrounds for lofty, 
dark blue camels and dusky men of fan- 
tastic dress. Often I woke in the night 
and lit my lamp and consulted these 
things. When I went to the city I made 
the lives of various agents miserable with 
my inquiries. It was hard—it was nerve- 
racking to decide. But on one of these 
occasions | overheard the casual remark 
that the S. S. Grosser Kiirjurst would set 
out on her cruise to the Orient with two 
tons of dressed chicken and four thousand 
bottles of champagne. 
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I hesitated no longer. Dear me, my 
dream had changed, then, after all. Such 
things had not in the least concerned the 
boy who had looked into the open fire and 
pictured a pilgrimage to Damascus and 
Jerusalem and a camp on the borders of 
the Nile. 


Ill 
GOOD-BYE 


My remembrance of the next few days 
is hazy—that is, it is kaleidescopic. I re- 
call doing a good many things in a hurry 
and receiving a good deal of advice. Also 
the impression that everybody in the world 
except myself had been everywhere in the 
world, and that presently they were all go- 
ing again, and that I should find them, no 
doubt, strewn all the way from Gibraltar 
to Jerusalem, when | had been persuading 
myself that in the places I had intended 
to visit | should meet only the fantastic 
stranger. Suddenly it was two days be- 
fore sailing. Then it was the day before 
sailing. Then it was sailing day! 

Perhaps it was the hurry and stress of 
those last days; perhaps it is the feeling 
natural to such a proximity. I do not 
know. But I do know that during those 
final flying hours, when I was looking 
across the very threshold of realization, 
the old fascination faded, and if somebody 
had only suggested a good reason for my 
staying at home, I would have stayed 
there, and I would have given that person 
something nice, besides. But nobody did 
it. Not a soul was thoughtful enough to 
hint that I was either needed or desired 
in my native land, and I was too modest to 
mention it myself. 








Mz 











Flirtations. 


There had been rain, but it was bright 
enough that February morning of depart- 
ure—just a bit squally along the west. 
What a gay crowd there was at the pier 
and on the vessel. I thought all of New 
York must be going. That was a mistake 
—they were mostly visitors, as I dis- 
covered later. It would average three 
visitors to one passenger, I should think. 
I had more than that—twice as many. | 
am not boasting—they came mainly to see 
that I got aboard, and stayed there, and 
to see that I didn’t lose most of my things. 
They knew me and what I would be likely 
to do, alone. They wanted to steer me 
to the right stateroom and distribute my 
traps. Then they could put me in charge 
of providence and the deck-steward, and 
wash their hands of me, and feel that 
whatever happened they had done their 
duty and were not to blame. So I had 
six, as | say, and we worked our way 
through, among the passengers and vis- 
itors who seemed to be all talking and 
laughing at once or pawing over mail and 
packages heaped upon the cabin table. 
I didn’t feel like laughing and talking, and 
I wasn’t interested in the mail. Almost 
everybody in the world that meant any- 
thing to me was in my crowd, and they 
were going away, presently, to leave me 
on this big ship, among strangers, bound 
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for strange lands. My 
long dream of the Orient 
dwindled to a decrepit 
thing. 

But presently we 
found my stateroom and 
it was gratifying.. | was 
impressed with its regal 
furnishings. After all, 
there were compensa- 
tions in a_ habitation 
like that. Besides, there 
were always the two 
tons of dressed chicken 
and those thousands of 
champagne. I became 
more cheerful. Only, | 
wish the ship people 
wouldn’t find it neces- 
sary to blow their whistle 
so loud and suddenly to 
send one’s friends ashore. 
There is no chance to 
carry off somebody— 
somebody you would enjoy having along. 
They blow that thing until it shivers the 
very marrow of one’s soul. 

How the visitors do crowd ashore. A 
word—a last kiss—a ‘‘God bless you”— 
your own are gone presently—you are left 
merely standing there, abandoned, ma- 
rooned, deserted—feeling somehow that 
it’s all wrong, and that something ought 
to be done about it. Why don’t those 
people hurry? You want to get away, 
now; you want it over with. 

A familiar figure fights its way up the 
gangplank, breasting the shoreward tide. 
Your pulse jumps—they are going to take 
you home, after all. But no, he only comes 
to tell you that your six will be at a certain 
place near the end of the dock, where you 
can see them, and wave to them. 

You push to the ship’s side for a place 
at the rail. The last visitors are strag- 
gling off, now, even to the final official. 
Then somewhere somebody does some- 
thing that slackens the cables, the remain- 
ing gangplank is dragged away. That 
whistle again, and then a band—our band 
—turns loose a perfect storm of music. 

We are going! Weare going! We have 
dropped away from the pier and are glid- 
ing past the rows of upturned faces, the 
lines of frantic handkerchiefs. Yes, oh, 
yes, we are going—there is no turning back, 














now, no changing of one’s mind again. 
All the cares of work, the claims of home— 
they cannot reach us any more. Those 
waiting at the pier’s end to wave as we 
pass—whatever life holds for me is cen- 
tered there, and I am leaving it all behind. 
There they are, now! Wave! Wave! 
Oh, I did not know it would be like this. 
I did not suppose that I might—need an- 
other handkerchief. 

The smoke of a tug drifts between—I 
have lost them. No, there they are again, 
still waving. That white spot—that is a 
little furry coat—such a little furry coat 
and getting so far off, and so blurry. My 
glass—if 1 can only get hold of myself 
enough to see through it. Yes, there they 
are! Oh, those wretched boats to drift 
in and shut that baby figure away! Now 
they are gone, but I cannot find her again. 
The smoke, the mist and a sudden drift of 
snow have swept between. I have lost 
the direction—I don’t know where to look 
any more. It is all over—we are off—we 
are going out to sea! 


IV 
IN THE TRACK OF THE INNOCENTS 


We are through luncheon; we have left 
Sandy Hook, and the shores have dropped 
behind the western horizon. It was a 
noble luncheon we sat down to as we 
crossed the lower bay. One stopped at 
the serving table to admire an exhibition 
like that. Banked up in splendid pyra- 
mids as for a World’s Fair display, gar- 
nished and embroidered and fringed with 
every inviting trick of decoration, it was 
a spectacle to take one’s breath and make 
him resolve’ to consume it all. One felt 
that he could recover a good deal on a 
luncheon like that, but I think the most of 
us recovered too much. I am sure, now, 
that I did-—-a good deal too much—and 
that my selections were not the best—not 
for the beginning of .a strange, new life at 
sea. Then there was Laura—Laura, age 


fourteen, whose place at the table is next 
to mine, and a rather sturdy young person; 
I think she also considered the bill of fare 
too casually. She ventured the informa- 
tion that this was her second voyage, that 
the first had been a short trip on a smaller 
vessel and that she had been seasick. She 
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did not intend to be seasick on a fine, big 
steamer like this, and I could tell by the 
liberality with which she stowed away the 
satisfying German provender that she had 
enjoyed an early and light breakfast, fol- 
lowed by brisk exercise in getting to the 
ship. The tables were gay with flowers; 
the company looked happy, handsome and 
well-dressed; the music was inspiring. 
Friends left behind seemed suddenly very 
far away We had become a little world 
all to ourselves—most of us strangers to 
one another, but thrown in a narrow com- 
pass here and likely to remain associates 
for weeks, even months. What a big, 
jolly picnic it was! After all. 

Outside it was bleak and squally, but 
no matter. The air was fine and salt and 
invigorating. The old Quaker City had 
been held by storm at anchor in the lower 
bay. We were already down the Narrows 
and heading straight for the open sea. 
Land presently lost its detail and became 
a dark outline. That, too, sank lower and 
became grayer and fell back into the mist. 
] remember that certain travelers had dis- 
played strong emotions on seeing their 
native land disappear. I had none—none 
of any consequence. I had symptoms, 
though, and I recognized them. Like 
Laura, age fourteen, | had taken a shorter 
voyage on a poorer ship, and | had decided 
that this would be different. I had en- 
gaged a steamer chair, and soon after 
luncheon | thought I would take a cigar 
and a book on Italy and come out here 








One of them is as amiable as she is pretty. 
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and sit in it—in the chair, 
of course—and smoke and 
think and look out to sea. 
But when I got to the door 
of my stateroom and felt 
the great vessel take a 
slow, curious side-step and 
caught a faint whiff of lin- 
oleum and_ varnish 

from the newly ren- 
ovated cabin, | de- 
cided to forego the 
cigar and 
guidebook 

and to take a 

volume on 

mind cure in- 

stead 

It seems a good 
ship, though, and | 
feel that we shall all 
learn to be proud of 
her, in time. In a little prospectus pamphlet 
I have here | find some of her measure- 
ments and capacities and I have been 
comparing them with those of the Quaker 
City, the first steamer to set out on this 
Oriental cruise. If she were traveling 
along beside us to-day | suppose she would 
look like a private yacht. She must have 
had trouble with a sea like this. She was 
less than three hundred feet long, | be- 
lieve, and as already mentioned her ton- 
nage was registered at eighteen hundred. 
The figures set down in this prospectus for 
this vessel are a good deal bigger than those, 
but they are still too modest. The figures 
quote her as being a trifle less than six 
hundred feet long, but I can see in both 
directions from where | sit, and I am sat- 
isfied that it would take me hours to get 
either to her bow or stern. | don’t believe 
I could do it in that time. 1 am convinced 
that it is at least a half mile to my state- 
room. 

The prospectus is correct, however, in 
one item. It says that the Kiirfurst has 
a displacement of twenty-two thousand 
tons. That is handsome, and it is not too 
much; I realized that some moments ago. 
When I felt our noble vessel “sashay” in 
her slow majestic fashion toward Cuba, 
then pause to revolve the matter a little 
and after concluding to sink, suddenly set 
out in a long, slow, upward slide for the 
moon, I knew that her displacement was 


Somebody sent me a basket of fruit. 
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all that was 
claimed for it, 
and I pre- 
pared for the 


Laura and 
/,/ started for her 
stateroom, 
suddenly. 
Later: | 
don’t know 
how many of 
our party 
went down to 
dinner, | 
know one that 
did not go. 
The music is 
good, but | 
can hear it 
very well from 
where | am. 
No doubt the dinner is good, too, but | 
am satisfied to give it absent treatment. 

There is a full-blown Scientist in the 
next room. She keeps saying “Mind is 
all. Mind is all. This nothing. This is 
—this is just—” after which, the Earth- 
quake. 

What an amazing ocean it is to be able 
to toss this mighty ship about in such a 
way! I suppose there is no hope of her 
sinking. No hope! 

Somebody sent me a basket of fruit. | 
vaguely wonder what it is like, and if | 
shall ever know? | suppose there are men 
who could untie that paper and look at it. 
I could stand in awe of a man like that. | 
could 

However, it is no matter; there is no 
such man. 


But it was bright next morning, though 


a heavy sea was still running. I was by 
no means perfectly happy, but I struggled 
on deck, quite early, and found company. 
A stout youngish man was marching round 
and round vigorously as if the number of 
laps he might achieve was vital. He 
fetched up suddenly as I stepped on deck. 
He spoke with quick energy. 

“Look here,” he said earnestly, “per- 
haps you can tell me, it’s important; and 
I want to know; is a seasick man better 
off if he walks or sits still? I’m seasick. I 
confess it, fully. My interior economy is 
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all disqualified and I want advice. Now 
tell me, 7s a seasick man better off when 
he walks, or when he sits still?” 

I gave it up, and the Diplomat (we 
learned later that he was connected with 
the consular service) passed to the next 
possible source of information. | heard 
him propounding his inquiries several 
times during the morning as new arrivals 
appeared on deck. He was the most hon- 
est man on the ship. The rest of us did 
not confess that we were seasick. We had 
a bad cold or rheumatism or dyspepsia or 
locomotor-ataxia or pleurisy—all sorts of 
things—but we were not seasick. It was 
remarkable what a floating hospital of mis- 
cellaneous complaints the ship had sud- 
denly become, and how suddenly they all 
disappeared that afternoon when the sea 
went down. 

It was Lincoln’s birthday and, inspired 
by the lively appearance of the deck, a 
kindly promotor of entertainment went 
among the passengers inviting them to take 
part in some sort of simple exercises for 
the evening. Our pleasure excursion 
seemed really tohave begun, \ 
now, and walking leisurely 
around the promenade deck 
one could get a fair impres- 
sion of our com- 
pany and cast the 
horoscope. They 
were a fair average 
of Americans, on 
the whole, with a 
heavy percentage 
of foreign faces, 
mostly German. 
Referring to the 
passenger list one 
discovered that we 
hailed from many 
states, but when | 
drifted into the 
German purlieus 
of that register 
and found such 
prefixes as Herr 
Regierungs-pr 4 si- 
dent a. D., and 
Frau Regierungs- 
prasident a. D., 
and looking farther 
discovered Herr 
Kommerzienrat, 


There’s a full blown “Scientist” in the next room. 
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’ Herr Oberprasidialrat von and a few more 


high-power explosives like that, | said,“‘ This 
is not an excursion, after all; it is a court 
assembly.” I did not know in the least 
what these titles meant, but I was uneasy. 
I had the feeling that the owner of any one 
of them could nod to the executioner and 
dismiss me permanently from the ship. 
The interpreter came along just then. He 
said: 

“Do not excite yourself. They are not 
so dangerous as they look. It is only as 
one would say, ‘Mr. and Mrs. Councilman- 
ofthethirdward Jones, or Mr. Mayorof- 
Oshkosh Smith, or Mrs. Commissionerof- 
highways Brown.’ It is pure decoration; 
nothing fatal will occur.” I felt better 
then and set out to identify some of the 
owners of this furniture. It was as the in- 
terpreter had said—there was no danger. 
A man with a six-story title could hardly 
be distinguished from the rest of his coun- 
trymen except when he tried to sign it. 
But a thing like that must be valuable in 
Germany; otherwise he would not go to 
the great trouble and expense of lugging 
such a burden around on a trip like this, 
when one usually wants to travel light. 

The ship gave us a surprise, that night, 
and it was worth while. When we got to 
the dining room we found it decorated with 

the interwoven colors of two nations; 

the tables likewise radiant, and there 
were menus with the picture of Ab- 
raham Lincoln outside. We 

were far out in the blackness of 

the ocean, now, but here was 

as brilliant a spot as you would 

‘ find at Sherry’s or 
Delmonico’s, and a 
little company of 
two hundred trav- 
elers gathered from 
the world’s end to 
do honor to the 
pioneer boy of Ken- 
tucky. There was 
an electric display 
when the ice cream 
came on. The 
lights suddenly 
went out and an 
instant later re- 
turned, but this 
time in many col- 
ors. Then the 
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uniformed waiters marched in, each 
bearing a lighted tray of ices and en- 
circled the dining room around and 
around, passing between the tables while 
the band played and we beat time with a 
measured clapping of ourhands. Certainly 
the Germans know how to play, and we 
joined in like any other band of children 
gathered for a birthday party. After the 
dinner came our little exercises, and if they 
were not distinguished they were at least 
simple, and nobody was bored—for very 
long. I think many of us there had never 
observed Lincoln’s birthday before, and it 
was fitting enough that we should begin 
at such a time and place. I know we all 
rose and joined in “America” and the 
“Star Spangled Banner” at the close, and 
we are not likely to forget that mid-ocean 
celebration of the birth of America’s great- 
est, gentlest hero. 


V 
DAYS AT SEA 


We have settled down into a pleasant 
routine of lazy life. Most of us are regu- 
larly on deck now, though one sees new 
faces daily, here and there, as some one 
whose particular malady under whatever 
name has finally yielded to time and restor- 
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They are an attractive lot—the reprobates. 





We have taken up such amuse- 
ments as please us—reading, games, gos- 
sip, diaries, picture-puzzles, and there are 
even one or two mild flirtations discover- 


atives. 


able. In the “booze-bazaar” (the Diplo- 
mat’s name for the smoking room) the rep- 
robates find solace in pleasant mixtures 
and droll stories, while they win one an- 
other’s money at diverting games. They 
are an attractive lot—the reprobates. One 
can hardly tear himself away from them, 
only the odors of the smoking room are 
not quite attractive, as yet. I am no 
longer seasick, at least not definitely so, 
but I still say, “Mind is all” as I pass 
through the smoking room. 

We are getting well acquainted, too, for 
the brief period of time we have been to- 
gether. It does not seem brief, however. 
That bleak day of departure in North 
River is already far back in the past, as 
far back as if it belonged to another period, 
which indeed it does. We are becoming 
acquainted, as I say. We are rapidly 
finding out one another’s names; whether 
we are married, single or divorced—and 
why; what, if anything, we do when we 
are at home; how we happened to come 
on this trip, and a great deal of useful in- 
formation—useful on a ship like this, 
where the voyage is to be a long one and 
associations more or less continuous, We 














form into little groups 
and discuss these things 
—our own affairs first, 
and then presently we 
shift the personnel of 
our groups and discuss 
each other, and are happy 
and satisfied, and feel 
that the cruise is a suc- 
cess. 

There are not many 
young people on the ship 
—a condition which 
would seem to have 
prevailed on these long 
ocean excursions since 
the first Oriental pil- 
grimage, forty-two years 
ago. | suppose the pros- 
pect of sevetal months 
on one ship, with sight- 
seeing in Egypt and the 
Holy land, does not look 
attractive enough to the 
average young person 
who is thinking of gayer 
things. One can be gay 
enough on shipboard, 
however, where there 
is a good band of music; 
a quarter deck to dance 
on; nooks on the sun deck to flirt in; 
promenades and shuffleboard, with full- 
dress every night at dinner. Then after- 
ward, there are games—or perhaps prome- 
nades by moonlight, and always and every- 
where refreshments—great trays with 
bouillon or lemonade or tea or coffee, with 
cakes and sandwiches. One does not need 
to have an idle time on an excursion like 
this if he doesn’t want it; which most of 
us do, however, because we are no longer 
entirely young, and just loaf around and 
talk of unimportant things and pretend to 
read up on the places we are going to see. 

We need to do that. What we don’t 
know about history and geography on the 
ship would sink it. Most of us who have 
been to school, even if it is a good while 
ago, keep sort of mental pictures of the 
hemispheres, and preserve the sound of 
certain old familiar names. We live under 
the impression that this is knowledge, and 
it passes well enough for that until a time 
comes like this when particular places on 
the map are to be visited and particular 
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He fetched up suddenly as I stepped on deck. 


associations are to be recalled. Then, of 
course, we start in to classify and dis- 
tinguish, and suddenly find that there is 
scarcely anything to classify and still less 
to distinguish. | am morally certain that 
there are not ten of us on this vessel that 
could tell with certainty the difference be- 
tween Deucalion and Deuteronomy, or be- 
tween the Pillars of Hercules and the 
Golden Horn. The brightest man on the 
ship this morning asked if Algiers was in 
Egypt or Spain, and a dashing high-school 
girl wanted to know if Greece were not a 
part of Asia Minor. I could confess to 
some things on my own account, if I 
would, and were writing a volume of con- 
fessions, which I am not. Besides, | knew 
better anyhow; it was only that my infor- 
mation had gone to seed. We shall all 
know better when we are through with 
this trip. We shall be wonders in the mat- 
ter of knowledge, and we shall get it from 
first hands. We shall no longer confuse 
Upper and Lower Egypt, or a peristyle 
with a stadium. We are going to be able 












to distinguish these things. That 
is why we are here. 

Inthematter of our amusements, 
picture-puzzles seem to be in the 
lead. They are fascinating things, 
once one gets the habit. They sell 
them on this ship, and nearly 
everybody has one or more. The 
tables in the forward cabin are; 
full of them, and after dinner there 
is a group around each table paw- 
ing over the pieces in a rapt way 
or offering advice to whoever happens to 
be setting them. Some of these puzzles 
are marvelously intricate and require days 
to solve. Once solved, they are duly ad- 
mired and then broken up and loaned or 
exchanged. Certain of our middle-aged 


ladies in particular find comfort in the pic- 
ture-puzzles, and sit all day in their steamer 
chairs with the pieces on a large paste- 
board cover, shifting and trying and fitting 


them into place. One wonders what bles- 
sing those old Quaker City pilgrims had 
that took the place of the fascinating pic- 
ture-puzzle. 

We are getting south, now, and the 
weather is much warmer. The sun is 
bright, too, and a little rainbow travels 
with the ship, just over the port screw. 
When the water is fairly quiet the decks 
are really gay. New faces still appear, 
however. Every little while there is a 
fresh arrival, as it were; a fluttering out 
from some inner tangle of sea magic 
and darkness, just as a butterfly might 
emerge from a cocoon. Some of them do 
not stay. We run into a cross-sea or a 
swell, or something, and they disappear 
again, and their places at the table remain 
vacant. The Diplomat continues his fight 
and his inquiries. Every little while one 
may hear him ask: “Is it better for a sea- 
sick man to walk or to sit down?” The 
Diplomat never denies his condition. “Oh, 
Lord, I’m seasick,” he says. “I’d be sick 
on a duckpond, I’d be sick if the ship 
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was tied to the dock. I'd be sick if any- 
body told me I was on a ship. Say, what 
is a fellow like that to do anyway? And 
here | am bound for Jerusalem!” 

Down here the water is very blue. We 
might be sailing on a great tub of indigo. 
One imagines that to take up a glass of it 
would be to dip up pure Ultramarine. | 
mentioned this to the Diplomat. 

“Yes,” he said, “it is a cracker-jack of 
an ocean, but I don’t care for it just now.” 

But what a lonely ocean it is! Not a 
vessel, not a sail, not a column of smoke 
on the horizon! 

We are officially German on this ship 
and the language prevails. Our passenger 
list shows that we are fully half German, 
I believe, and of course all the officers and 
stewards are of that race. The conse- 
quence is that everybody on the ship, 
almost, speaks or tries to speak the lan- 
guage. Persons one would never suspect 
of such a thing do it, and some of them 
pretty well, too. I even got reckless and 
shameless, and from a long-buried past 
produced a few German remarks of my 
own. They were only about ten carat 
assay, but they were accepted at par. | 
remember an old and very dear German 
man in America who once said to me, 
speaking of his crops, “Der early corn, he 
iss all right; aber der late corn, she’s 
bad!” 

My German is not as good as his English, 
but you’d think it was better, the serious 
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way these stewards accept it. They rec- 
ognize the quality—they have many car- 
goes of the same brand. 

We have two exceedingly pretty girls 
on this ship—one of them as amiable, as 
gentle, as lovely in every way as she is 
pretty. The other—well, she is pretty 
enough in all conscience, and she may be 
amiable—I wouldn’t want to be unfair in 
my estimate—but if she is, she has a genius 
for concealing it from the rest of the pas- 
sengers. Her chief characteristic besides 
her comeliness seems to be a conviction 
that she has made a mistake in coming 
with such a crowd. 

We can’t domesticate that girl—she 
won’t mix with us. The poor old Promo- 
tor, one of the kindliest creatures alive, 
approached her with an invitation to read 
aloud a small selection for the little Lincoln 
memorial he was preparing. She declined 
chillily—gave him the “icy mitt’”—the 
Diplomat said. 

“IT nevah do anything on shipboahd,” 
she declared, and ignored his apologies. 

She spends most of her time disposed in 
a ravishing fashion in a steamer chair, 
reading a novel or letting the volume drop 
listlessly at her side, with one of her dainty 
fingers between the pages to mark the 
place, while her spirit lives in other worlds 
than ours. The Promotor says she is cold 
and frigidly beautiful—a winter landscape. 
But then the Promotor is a simple forgiving 
soul. | think she 
is just flitter and 
frosting—just a 
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believe, of our German contingent; while 
amidships, in the ‘‘booze-bazaar”’ the rep- 
robates and their Godless friends are en- 
gaged in revelry, probably under the direc- 
tion of Satan. The ship is very long and 
the entertainments do not conflict, or com- 
pete. One may select whatever best ac- 
cords with his taste and morals; or, if he 
likes variety, he may divide his time. 
Everything is running wide open as this 
luminous speck of life—a small self-consti- 
tuted world—goes throbbing through the 
dark. 
VI 


WE BECOME HISTORY 


We had been four days at sea, boring 
our way into the sunrise at the rate of 
three hundred and sixty miles a day, when 
we met the “Great Sight”—the American 
fleet of sixteen ships of war, returning from 
its cruise around the world. 

It had been rumored among us when we 
left New York that there was a possibility 
of such a meeting. It was only a possi- 
bility, of course, for even a fleet is a mere 





Christmas card. A 
ship like this is 
democratic—it has 
to be. We are all 
just people here. 

It is also cos- 
mopolitan—it has 
to be that, too, 
with a crowd like 
ours. This Sunday 
evening affords 
an example of 
what | mean. In the dining room for- 
ward there are religious exercises—prayers 
and a song service under the direction of 
the Promotor—a repetition, no doubt, of 
the very excellent programme given this 
morning. Far aft, on the quarter deck, a 
dance is in progress, under the direction, I 
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speck on a wide waste of ocean, and with 
engines on both sides driving at full speed 
the chances of intersection were small. 

So we went about figuring and specu- 
lating and worrying the officers, who were 
more anxious over the matter than we 
were, but conservative, nevertheless. To 
give their party the first sight of the home- 
returning vessels would be a triumph in- 
deed. On the other hand, to encourage 
the hope of that spectacle without the 
ability of fulfillment would be to score a 
defeat. We only learned, therefore, or 
rather we guessed, | think, that our Mar- 
coni flash was traveling out beyond the 
horizon, over the loneliest sea imaginable, 
trying to find an answering spark. 

During the afternoon of the Sunday pre- 
viously mentioned, a sentence on the black- 
board, the first official word, announced 
with a German flavor, that it was ‘not 
quite impossible” that the meeting would 
occur next morning, and this we took to 
mean that wireless communication had 
been established, though we were not 
further informed. 

There was a wild gale during the night 
and a heavy sea running at daybreak, but 
the sky was clear. A few stragglers were 
at early breakfast, when all at once, a roll 
of drums and a burst of martial music 
brought us to our feet. We did not need 
any one to tell us what it meant. “The 
Fleet!” came to every man’s lips, and a 
moment later we were on deck. Not only 
those in the dining room came. Sick or 
well, bundled together somehow, from 
every Opening our excursionists staggered 
forth, and climbing to the sun deck looked 
out across the bridge to where the sun- 
rise had just filled the morning sky. There 
they were—far-faint and blurred at first, 
but presently outlined clear—stretched 
across the glowing East, lifting and tossing 
out of the morning, our sixteen noble 
vessels on their homeward way! 

At that moment I think there was not 
one on our ship who did not feel that 
whatever might come, now, the cruise was 
a success. Foreign lands would bring us 
grand sights, no doubt, but nothing that 
could equal this. We realized that fully, 
and whispered our good fortune to one 
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another as we gazed out upon that speg 
tacle of a lifetime. 

Viewed across our bow the vessels a: 
peared to form a continuous straight line, 
but they divided into two sections as they 
came on, eight vessels in each, and passed 
in column formation. In a little while we 
were close io them—they were just under 
our starboard bow—their upper decks 
black with men turned out in our honor, 
We waved to them and our band played, 
but we did not cheer. We were too much 
impressed to be noisy, nor could we have 
made our voices heard across that wild 
shouting sea. So we only looked, and 
waved, and perhaps wiped our eyes, and 
some of us tried to photograph them. 

They passed in perfect formation, 
Heavy seas broke over them, and every 
billow seemed to sweep their decks, but 
their lines varied not a point and the 
separating distances remained unchanged. 
So perfect was the alignment that each 
column became as a single vessel when 
they had left us behind. 

It was all over too soon. Straight as an 
arrow those two noble lines pierced the 
western horizon, passed through it, and 
were gone. We went below then, to find 
chairs flying, crockery smashing and state- 
rooms in a wreck. It was the rough day 
of the trip, but we declared we did not 
mind it at all. By wireless we thanked 
Admiral Sperry and wished him safe ar- 
rival home. Then presently he returned 
thanks and good wishes for our journey in 
distant lands. We meant to vote resolu- 
tions of gratitude to our captain that night 
at dinner for his skill in finding the fleet. 
But it was our rough day, as I have men- 
tioned, and nobody was there to do it; at 
least, there were not enough for a real first- 
class, able-bodied resolution. We did it 
next evening—that is, to-night. Between 
the asparagus and the pheasant we told 
him some of the nice things we thought of 
him, and ended up by drinking his health, 
standing, and by giving a great ‘Hoch 
soll er leben!” in real German fashion. We 
were vain and set up, and why not? Had 
we not been the first Americans to give our 
fleet welcome home? We felt that we had 
become almost history. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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New York Central Railroad fire service, Adirondack Division. 


FOREST FIRES 


BY JAMES S. WHIPPLE 


Fish, Forest and Game Commissioner of the State of New York 


“AHE protection of our for- 
ests from fire is the most 
serious problem that 
confronts the American 

4) forester to-day, and one 

se that demands the earn- 
est attention, also, of 

everyone who is interested in the conser- 
vation of our natural resources. Of all the 
destructive agencies that are decreasing 
our woodland areas, fire is the greatest 
and most deplorable. It differs materially 
from the others in this that, it is wholly 
unnecessary, and that it yields no benefits. 
To offset the many acres of timber de- 
stroyed by lumbermen, there was always 
some compensation in the value of the 
material they obtained; for the supply of 
wood contributed largely to the welfare 
of the people and to the development of 


the country. But where woods were de- 


stroyed by fire the loss was a total one 
without one cent in return. 

This destruction by forest fires includes 
far more than the loss of our future timber 
supply. It means the destruction, also, 
of the woodland cover that protects the 
watersheds and upland slopes on which are 
located the headwaters of streams that 
feed our navigable rivers and furnish water 
power for many industries; the destruction 
of the natural habitat for fish and game; 
the destruction of the beautiful woodland 
scenery and delightful summer retreats 
where so many of our people find recrea- 
tion and happiness; the destruction of the 
great natural sanitariums in which so many 
invalids regain their health and obtain a 
new lease of life; and the destruction of 
climatic conditions that are highly favor- 
able to agricultural success. 

At times forest fires have occurred which, 
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View in Adirondack forest, showing conditions after lumbering. It was burned over 
subsequently; see next picture. 
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Forest fire following lumbering operations near Harrietstown, Franklin Co., N. Y. 














Played out after fighting fire. 
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by reason of their great extent and the 
loss of life incurred, have become known 
as among the direst calamities in history. 
In October, 1825, a forest fire spread over 
a large part of the Province of New Bruns- 
wick and Northern Maine, which devas- 
tated an area of six thousand square miles, 
destroying the entire forest along the val- 
ley of the Miramichi River for one hundred 
and forty miles. The villages of Douglas- 
town and Newcastle were destroyed. 
Hundreds of persons lost their lives in the 
flames, five hundred and ninety-five build- 
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Peshtigo, Wis., with a population of over 
sixteen hundred people, was completely 
destroyed, and over nine hundred of the 
inhabitants lost their lives, being unable 
to escape through the wall of fire which 
surrounded the village on every side, 
Other villages were burned in this same 
great fire, many lives being lost in each. 
At the same time widespread, disastrous 
fires occurred in the forests on the Lower 
Peninsular of Michigan, by which from 
twelve to fifteen thousand people were 
rendered homeless, and sustained a loss 
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Trenching, to cut off fire smouldering in the humus. 


ings were burned, and eight hundred and 
seventy-five cattle perished in the fire. 
According to an official report made at the 
time the loss in personal property, goods, 
buildings and crops amounted to £227,000, 
while, in addition, the value of the stand- 
ing timber destroyed was estimated at 
£500,000 as based on the low prices for 
stumpage prevailing at that time. 

In October, 1871, a fire started in the 
pineries of Northern Wisconsin which 
spread over several towns and destroyed 
many hundred lives. The village of 


of their food, clothing, crops, horses and 
cattle. 

In September, 1894, a forest fire oc- 
curred in the pine woods of Northern Min- 
nesota, which laid waste the town of 
Hinckley and several other villages, con- 
suming the virgin forest on an area of 
many hundred square miles. According 
to one authority over six hundred and 
fifty persons, the greater number of them 
women and children, perished in the 
flames. In the great Adirondack fires, 
which occurred in 1899, 1903 and 1908, 
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well-grounded fears were expressed that 
the numerous fires which were springing 
up everywhere throughout that region 
might run together and unite, thereby 
bringing about a similar catastrophe in 
northern New York. That this did not 
occur was due largely to the thorough or- 
ganization of the forces at the disposal of 
the State Forestry Department. 

In the forest fires, which occurred 
throughout the Adirondacks and Catskills 
during the drought of last year, the com- 
bined acreage of the various burned areas 
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$153,763.95, one-half of which was paid 
by the state and one-half by the towns in 
which the fires occurred. 

In the Adirondack fires of last year, 
1908, the wages paid by the state and by 
the towns for fighting fires amounted to 
$178,991.61. It has become evident that 
more attention must be paid to preventive 
measures, and that some liberal expendi- 
tures along such lines will be cheaper in 
the end. Additional legislation is also 
needed, by which the Forestry Depart- 
ment can organize a strong force of patrols 
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A ground fire in the Catskills. 


amounted to 368,072 acres, while the loss 
in standing timber, logs, lumber and build- 
ings amounted in the aggregate to $802,135. 

In addition to the loss in property de- 
stroyed by forest fires, there is also the 
great expense incurred by towns and by 
the state in fighting them. In the Adiron- 
dack forest, in the spring of 1903, 77,290 
days’ labor were expended by the men who 
were warned out by the fire wardens on 
such duty; and in the Catskills, 4,492 
days were worked in fighting fire. The 
total cost of this labor amounted to 


whose duties will be to prevent fires. The 
Adirondack and Catskill regions should be 
divided into twelve or more districts, each 
one under a competent, experienced official 
who should have charge of these men. The 
patrols should travel continuously along 
the roads and trails where forest fires most 
frequently occur, and extinguish the incip- 
ient flames that start up so often along 
those lines. They should patrol the fish- 
ing brooks and follow up the fishermen, 
hunters and campers in order to make sure 
that all camp fires are thoroughly extin- 
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placed in charge of the Assis. 
tant Superintendent of Forests, 
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Five Siement copies of this notice are posted each year 
in the Adirondack and Catskill forests. 


guished; and they should have power to 
arrest promptly any tourists or travelers 
who fail to comply with the regulations of 
the Department in that respect. This 
regular organized force of patrols and their 
chiefs should be paid by the state. In ad- 
dition, there would be the large force of 
men which could be warned out by the 
town fire wardens or town supervisors to 
fight forest fires under the supervision of 
a fire superintendent or patrols, the cost 
of which should be borne, one-half by the 
town and one-half by the state. 

In addition, there should be observation 
stations established on mountains or other 
high points where a view could be had of a 
wide expanse of country, so that a fire in 
the woods could be detected at the first 
sign of smoke, and notice sent by telephone 
to the nearest fire warden or fire official to 
warn out a posse of men to hasten to the 
spot. The entire organization could be 


who is a practical man of am- 
ple experience in this class of 
work. 

Forest fires are generally of 
two distinct kinds—the ground 
fire, and the top fire. The 
phrase “‘ground fire” is gener- 
ally used by woodsmen in de- 
scribing one in which the flames 
travel along the surface of the 
ground, consuming the dead 
leaves and fallen twigs without 
igniting the foliage and bran- 
ches of the trees. Such a fire 
is easily controlled if taken in 
time. Although apparently 
harmless, a ground fire may 
inflict serious damage to any 
piece of woods; first, by scorch- 
ing the bark of the trees so 
that they die from the effects, 
and, secondly, by destroying 
the young seedling growth 
which is necessary for the fut- 
ure maintenance of the forest. 

In fighting a ground fire the 
usual method is to select a 
suitable place in front of the 
advancing flames, and then 
sweep the ground clean of all 
inflammable material, so that 
when the fire reaches this strip 
of bare earth the flames will die out for lack 
of material. If there is a convenient sup- 
ply of water the fire warden and his men 
carry it in pails and wet down the ground 
in places to prevent the further progress 
of the fire. If there is no water at hand 
the fire fighters use boughs or bushy 
branches with which they beat the burn- 
ing leaves and thus whip out the little 
spreading flames. At the same time other 
men equipped with shovels work to good 
advantage in throwing loose dirt on burn- 
ing logs, stumps or other material that 
may be on fire, the falling earth extinguish- 
ing the flames wherever it drops. 

A top fire, however, is a more serious 
affair, especially if the wind is blowing 
strong. It is an appalling sight, and the 
roar of the swift traveling flames is very 
trying to the nerves of any one unaccus- 
tomed to such a scene. The only resource 
left to the fire warden in such a case is to 
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resort to what is termed “backfiring.” 
Selecting for his line of defense some open- 
ing in the woods made by a highway or a 
stream, and noting well the direction of the 
wind, the fire warden kindles a series of 
fires which will burn backward in the di- 
rection of the advancing flames so that 
when the main fire meets the backfire its 
advance will be checked for lack of ma- 
terial. 

Frequently a fire will break out in some 
place that is well nigh inaccessible, and 
little or nothing can be done to check its 
progress. Fires very often occur on steep 
slopes where there is- no water at hand, 
and where rocky ledges make it exceedingly 
difficult for the men to move about fast 
enough to control the flames. Further- 
more, a fire burning on the side of a steep 
hill or mountain has an upward draft, 
which increases the fury of the flames and 
makes it impossible for the men to do any 
work in the heat and dense smoke along 
its advance. 

The best time for fighting a forest fire 
is at evening or in the early morning. 
During the middle of the day 
while the sun is high, and more 
or less wind prevails, the men 
work at a disadvantage, and 
as a rule cannot accomplish 
much in the way of checking 
the spread of the flames. But 
at nightfall when the air is 
still, and in the early morning 
before sunrise when the ground 
and vegetation is damp with 
dew, the fires burn slowly and 
make little or no progress. If 
attacked vigorously then the 
flames can be easily controlled 
along the outer edges of the 
burned area, and the fire thus 
prevented from spreading. For 
this reason the more intelligent 
and efficient fire wardens keep 
their men on duty day and 
night, and do not allow them 
to leave the place. Blankets 
and food are sent into them, 
and so no valuable time is lost 
in going to distant boarding 
houses for meals or lodging. 

After a fire is under control 
and there is no further danger 
of it spreading, it is often 


A view in a German forest. 
cause when a tree is cut, the tops, limbs, brush and 
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necessary that some of the men should still 
be retained to watch the burned area and 
see that the wind does not fan the flames 
into life again. Long after the fire on the 
surface is apparently extinguished there is 
very apt to be more or less hidden combus- 
tion in the layer of vegetable humus or 
“duff” which covers the ground. Fires 
have been known to smolder in this humus 
for weeks, and even months, until the entire 
material, which closely resembles peat, is 
consumed, Hidden from sight these smol- 
dering fires will creep through the humus 
and eat away the roots of large trees stand- 
ing on ground that had not been reached 
by the surface fire. The trees, after the 
roots have thus been severed, fall in a 
tangled mass, although not a leaf or an 
inch of bark upon them had been charred 
or even scorched. To prevent this loss of 
timber the fire warden and his men, as soon 
as the fire is under control and prevented 
from spreading, dig a trench around the 
burned area and dig deep enough to reach 
the mineral earth, thereby preventing the 
hidden combustion which lurks in the hu- 


No fires have occurred here be- 


litter are removed immediately. 
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mus from spreading and attacking the roots 
of unburned trees. In some of the Adiron- 
dack fires it was necessary to dig trenches 
of this kind for miles in length. 

The principal causes from which forest 
fires originate are, in the order of their 
frequency, as follows: 

Railroad locomotives; burning of brush 
for agricultural purposes; fishermen; hun- 
ters; campers; picnic parties; tobacco 
smokers; berry pickers and incendiaries. 

As indicated here, the most prolific 
cause is the railroad locomotive which, by 
throwing sparks from its smokestack, and 
live coals from its ash pan, starts fires in 
the dead, dry grasses and foliage along its 
right of way. It is impossible to operate 
coal or wood burning locomotives in time 
of drought without setting fire to the woods 
along the tracks. These fires will occur, 
no matter how thoroughly and carefully 
the locomotive stacks are screened. Each 
locomotive if properly cared for has a 
heavy wire screen in the extension end of 
the boiler with a mesh varying from three- 
eighths to one-half inch. A locomotive can- 
not be operated with a screen made up of 
smaller apertures than those in what is 
known as the standard, as the screen be- 
comes clogged with soot, and the fireman 
is unable to keep up the steam pressure. 
Yet witha three-eighths inch mesh livecoals 
as large or larger than a garden pea escape 
through the stack, and by the force of the 
exhaust or influence of a side wind are 
carried from fifty to one hundred feet from 
the track, and falling among the dead 
leaves or dry grass start little flames that 
creep rapidly into the woods, where a gen- 
eral conflagration is very apt to ensue. 

The live coals from the ash pan of a loco- 
motive are also a source of frequent fires. 
The embers fall upon the roadbed while 
the train is in motion, from whence they 
bound to one side or the other of the track, 
and falling in the dry grasses are sure to 
start a fire during a time of drought. 

But, if the railroads running through 
forest districts were to use petroleum for 
fuel, as is done on all the railroads of the 
Pacific Coast, there would not be another 
fire from this most frequent cause. There 
is one railroad in the Adirondack forest— 
the one running from Clear Water to 
Raquette Lake—on which petroleum is 
used for fuel on the locomotives, pursuant 
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to a compulsory requirement forming one 

of the provisions of the charter for this 
road. As a result there has never been a 
fire along the line of that railroad, and the 
primeval woods stand close along the 
track throughout the whole line in all 
their pristine beauty. 

The railway companies, while conceding 
that the use of petroleum in their locomo- 
tives will eliminate forest fires along the 
line of their roads, object to the change in 
fuel on account of the increased expense of 
operation. But to the citizen who is inter- 
ested in the preservation of our forests this 
argument will have little weight. As re- 
gards this question the time has come when 
the people as well as railroad managers 
must choose between railroads using coal 
for fuel and the forests. It is evident they 
cannot have forests if a complete change of 
fuel is not made, at least from early spring 
until late fall. 

The burning of brush by farmers for the 
purpose of clearing land was at one time a 
prolific source of fires throughout the 
Adirondack and Catskill forests; but by 
some judicious legislation restricting such 
fires to a safe season in the year, and a 
rigorous enforcement of the law by the 
officials of the State Forest Commission, 
this once frequent cause of destruction to 
woodland property has been almost com- 
pletely eliminated. At first the farmers 
complained bitterly against any law which 
deprived them of the right to burn their 
fallows at such time as suited them. Many 
of them said “to hell with such a law,” and 
lighted their fallow fires the same as usual. 
But after one hundred and fifty-eight of 
them had been arrested and fined for vio- 
lation of this statute—the fines imposed 
running from twenty-five dollars to two 
hundred dollars—this evil was stopped. 
The result showed plainly what could be 
accomplished by intelligent legislation 
properly enforced, and it should encourage 
all persons interested in forest preserva- 
tion to persevere in the demand that the 
railroads should use safe fuel, and, if nec- 
essary, secure the enactment of some law 
that will compel them to do so. Legisla- 
tion, or rules of an evasive character, 
should not be accepted. 

Aside from the railroads the places in 
which forest fires are more apt to occur 
are at points along the highways and trails, 
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because these are traveled the most. The 
fires that occur along these lines are due 
almost entirely to the stupid, careless fel- 
lows who, after lighting a pipe or cigar, 
throw the burning match to the ground 
where it falls among the dead, dry leaves. 
Campers and picknickers, also, who build 
coffee fires along these roads and trails are 
too apt to go away without extinguishing 
them. Then this little fire, unattended 
and unwatched, is driven into the woods 
by the first passing breeze where it starts 
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Showing position of a screen in a modern locomotive, a contrivance designed to reduce 
danger of fires. 


a conflagration that requires the services 
of a hundred men or more to extinguish. 

Fires are very apt to spring up also along 
the small brooks and streams which are 
frequented by fishermen who, with the 
carelessness characteristic of their class, 
pay no attention to their camp or coffee 
fires, and move on without quenching 
them. 

Then there are the hunters. In the 
Adirondacks last year it was remarkable 
how the fires started up in every direction 
as soon as the hunting season opened, 
nearly all of them due to the heedless 
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sportsmen who thronged that region sev- 
eral thousand strong. 

Large areas are burned over at times in 
the Adirondacks and Catskills by the berry 
pickers who start fires intentionally for the 
purpose of increasing the berry crop, in 
gathering which they find profitable em- 
ployment each year. These fires are not 
destructive to timber, except as they may 
spread over adjoining woodlands. Still, 
the Forestry Department does everything 
in its power to check this kind of incen- 


diarism, because these waste areas would 
in time reforest themselves naturally were 
it not for the fires started by the berry 
pickers. 

Occasionally forest fires start from causes 
that are rare, but are somewhat interest- 
ing. For instance our reports include: the 
bee hunter, who builds a fire in the hollow 
trunk of an old tree in order to smoke out 
a swarm of bees; smoking out a hedge- 
hog; ‘the act of a lunatic”; children at 
play; and quarrymen who were blasting 
stone. In a few instances, but very few, 
fires have been caused by lightning strik- 
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ing some old dead tree or stub. It is sel- 
dom any damage occurs from this source, 
because the rain which accompanies the 
thunder storm almost invariably quenches 
the fire before it can spread to any extent. 

The question has been asked, why there 
should be so many fires in our American 
forests when there are so very few or none 
at all in the forests of Europe? The an- 
swer is this: When the trees are cut in the 
forests of Germany, France or Switzerland, 
the entire material in the tree is marketed 
and removed, leaving no inflammable litter 
on the ground. In our American forests, 
owing to lack of a market for such material, 
fully one-half of the tree—the limbs, 
smaller branches, twigs and foliage—are 
left upon the ground where they soon be- 
come dry and furnish material for a forest 
fire. In the European forests every part 
of the tree, including the smallest twigs, is 
sold. The sale of this minor product con- 
stitutes over one-half of the revenue, 
Hence, when the forester is through with 
his tree cutting no inflammable material is 
left upon the ground. Now, if our Adiron- 
dack lumbermen could sell the limbs and 
tops of the trees instead of allowing them 
to go to waste for lack of a market, they 
would not be obliged to leave the ground 
encumbered with the inflammable débris 
and litter which is such a prolific source of 
fire, and which when ignited is so difficult 
to extinguish. A glance at the accom- 
panying illustrations showing the park- 
like appearance of a German forest, and 
the mass of limbs and tops remaining in 
an American forest where lumbering had 
been done, will explain readily why dis- 
astrous fires are so apt to occur in this 
country. 

Any discussion as to the cause of forest 
fires must take into consideration the state 
of public sentiment in the resident popula- 
tion where the fires occur. If the people 
are not keenly alive to the necessity of 
prevention, fires will surely happen. Fur- 
thermore, especially in the Adirondacks, the 
population includes a certain proportion of 
persons who regard forest fires with a com- 
placency and unconcern which prompts 
them to shield from punishment those who 
are known to have started fires, whether 
through malice or carelessness. Any per- 
son who has spent much time in our North 
Woods has had to listen at times to the 
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threats of some drunken native, who, en. 
raged by the penalties inflicted on him for 
a violation of the game law, threatens to 
fire the state forests, and to note the ap- 
proving smiles with which the tavern 
habitué greets such outbreaks. The man 
who sets fire to the woods knows full well 
that he will not lose standing in the class 
to which he belongs, and that he will be 
regarded by his associates as something of 
a hero. 

Our friends who are apt to criticise the 
Forestry Department for not prosecuting 
and punishing these criminals should re- 
member that a man who wants to start a 
forest fire can do so without any fear of 
detection, shielded as he would be by the 
thick screen of woods that prevents obser- 
vation or detection. Even his footfall can- 
not be traced in the dry, dead leaves, 
There is only one thing that will deter this 
class of criminals from firing the woods; 
that is the outspoken censure of their com- 
panions. All good and thoughtful citizens 
in every community ought to give their in- 
fluence in molding public opinion to the 
end that one who would set, or cause a 
fire in the woods with intention to do dam- 
age should be looked upon as a common 
enemy. 

But it would be unfair to lay all the 
blame for forest fires on the stupid, vicious 
class. There have been several disastrous 
fires started by summer residents—people 
of good social position—who would become 
highly indignant if they were to be classed 
with those just described. With their 
“house parties” they wander through the 
woods on pleasure bent, and leave their 
picnic fires unquenched; or they stroll 
through the forest while hunting or fishing 
and throw their lighted cigar stump or 
burning matches on the ground among the 
dead leaves. Now, these people are well- 
meaning, well-to-do citizens who will read- 
ily concede anything that is demanded in 
the way of forest protection or forest pres- 
ervation; but their education in this mat- 
ter has not been sufficient to impress them 
strongly with the necessity for individual 
care in the use of fire while traveling 
through the woods. 

Reference has been made here to the 
comparative immunity from fire in the 
continental forests of Europe. But there 
the school children are taught among the 
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first things they can learn or remember 
that they must be careful about playing 
with fire in the woods, and that whenever 
it is necessary to light a fire for any pur- 
pose they must take proper precautions 
to prevent its spreading. What we need 
in this country for the protection of our 
forests is that everyone, man, woman and 
child, should have it fully impressed upon 
the mind the danger and loss arising from 
a thoughtless use of fire while in a forest. 
To this end the Department of Education 
in each state should make ample provision 
for instruction on this subject, so that every 
child may grow up with a full understand- 
ing of what it should do and what it 
should not do while sojourning or traveling 
through the woods. 

People are too apt to regard forest fires 
as they do floods and earthquakes—as an 
act of God—as calamities that must be 
endured and cannot be prevented. This 
is unfortunate, for it weakens the force of 
public sentiment and delays remedial ac- 
tion. The people should never lose sight 
of the fact that forest fires are not spon- 
taneous in their origin, but that in every 
case when a fire occurs is is due to the 
stupidity or vicious carelessness of some 
one; and that it is the duty of the commu- 
nity to inflict on that person, so far as pos- 
sible, a social ostracism that will prevent 
any repetition of the crime. 

When the class of men who start fires see 
that their neighbors are no longer disposed 
to shield them from punishment, but re- 
gard them as outlaws and degenerates who 
are a menace to the public welfare, they 
will govern themselves accordingly and set 
no more fires. For these reasons it is evi- 
dent that the creation of a healthy public 
sentiment is necessary as a preventive 
measure, fully as much so as any additional 
legislation with its punitive provisions. 

The importance of preventing forest fires 
everywhere in the state may be better 
understood if the immense value of our 
forests wherever located is better appre- 
ciated. More depends on our forests than 
on any other natural resource. Our wood 
supply, the quantity and steady flow of 
water from the springs and in all our creeks 
and rivers, the value and productive qual- 
ity of our agricultural lands largely depend 
upon the forests. 

One needs only. to examine the subject 
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casually to appreciate how poor the people 
in the state of New York would be had we 
no trees in the state. All of our people, 
whether living on the farm, in the villages, 
cities or in the heavily wooded sections, 
should be more interested in conserving 
the forests and in planting trees on non- 
agricultural land than in most any other 
subject. Especially should those people 
living in or having property interests in the 
Adirondack and Catskill regions be jealous 
guardians of the trees, fish and game. 

Consider the situation in the twelve 
counties composing the Adirondack Forest 
Reserve. In that region very many of our 
large rivers and creeks have their sources, 
spreading out from nearly a common center 
to all points of the compass, running to 
the land on lower levels. The water 
horse-power represented in these streams 
properly utilized would amount to millions 
of dollars and furnish employment for 
thousands of people. 

More than 500,000 people visit this sec- 
tion of New York State yearly, leaving 
there for the benefit of the residents in 
these counties, at least $8,000,000 paid to 
them for the things which they have to 
sell, be it labor or property. Visitors go 
there because the forests are there. Re- 
move the forests, then the fish and game 
and summer visitors would be unknown in 
that region. Cut away the trees and much 
of the water supply would fail, except in 
the rainy periods when disastrous floods 
would prevail. 

It is estimated that a hundred million 
dollars’ worth of property within the 
twelve Adirondack counties could be 
reached and destroyed by forest fires. The 
forests ‘alone are worth, at least, $75,000,- 
000 for lumber and wood pulp. Nearly all 
of the uplands of these counties have very 
little value for agricultural purposes. They 
can be best utilized by growing trees. 
Every interest of the people of the state 
will be best served in keeping the tree 
growth upon all such land and guarding it 
carefully. For these reasons every effort 
should be put forth and all the money nec- 
essary should be used to thoroughly protect 
the forests all over the state from fire. 
Many millions of dollars are being expended 
for good roads and canal improvements 
and very little expended for forest protec- 
tion or forest improvement. 

















Examining children as they are about to be taken aboard ship. 
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WHAT THE FRESH AIR MOVEMENT MEANS TO 
THE CHILDREN OF THE SLUMS 


BY LEWIS 


GRAY-HAIRED gate- 

S47 man at an Erie railroad 

De: station stood watching 

a group of Fresh Air 

® children as they filed 

fe past him toward a train. 

B They were the usual 

children of the tenements—wan, thin, pale, 
even careworn. When the last shabby 
urchin had filed past him, the gateman 
turned to the attendant who was shep- 
herding the flock and said: ‘I saw another 
party of children this morning going the 
other way. But I guess they wasn’t Fresh 
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Air children. They was so rosy and 
healthy. That ain’t the kind you send.” 

They were Tribune Fresh Air children, 
though, and the difference was due to two 
weeks in the country. There they had 
had sunshine to play in, green grass and 
flowers to see and enjoy, pure milk to drink, 
and enough food to eat. Yes, enough food 
to eat. 

The transformation that had taken place 
in them was no different from the change 
that yearly comes to thousands of other 
little tots through the beneficence of this 
fresh air work. Like many another mo- 
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mentous undertaking, the Tribune Fresh 
Air Fund had its beginning in a vision. 
The seer was a country clergyman. He 
had been in the city and seen the hot and 
stony streets, the squalid homes, and the 
hard-visaged children of the tenements. 
He had heard the wail of dying babies and 
the sobs of grieving mothers. He knew 
that for lack of fresh air, and green grass, 
and wholesome food, tiny tots in the city 
were dying by hundreds or being dwarfed 
and deformed in body and in soul. In the 
pleasant Pennsylvania valley where this 
minister dwelt were fresh air, green grass, 
and wholesome food enough and to spare. 

So it happened that on a Sunday in 
June, 1877, the Rev. Willard Parsons 
mounted his pulpit in the little town of 
Sherman and asked his hearers if, out of 
their blessings, they could not spare some 
crumb “‘to heal the hurt of humanity.” 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these, my brethren,” he said, 
“ye have done it unto Me.” Upon that 


text and upon that sermon is built the 
Tribune Fresh Air work. For the next 
day Willard Parsons went speeding to the 
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city to bring back nine little ones for a 
short stay in the homes of those who had 
heard his message. During that summer 
the kindly folk of Sherman entertained 
sixty waifs from the city. The idea took 
root. The New York Evening Post took 
up the task, collecting funds and furnish- 
ing workers to carry on the work. Then 
the Tribune succeeded the Post. For 
thirty-two years now, first under Mr. Par- 
sons and later under Dr. J. B. Devins, the 
work has gone on without interruption, 
growing larger year by year. Last sum- 
mer, nine thousand five hundred thirty 
nine children were sent to the country by 
this agency for two weeks each; and in the 
interval since Mr. Parsons’ first band of 
nine Fresh Air children went to the country, 
nearly a quarter of a million little ones 
have had their lives brightened and bet- 
tered by this beneficent work. 

God knows there is need of such work. 
The slaughter of innocent little ones that 
yearly occurs because of insanitary and 
inhumane conditions of life is almost be- 
yond belief. One little applicant to the 
Fund who had just been rejected, watched 
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The Fresh Air homes are light and airy. 
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anxiously while her small brother was 
passed, then exclaimed with a sigh: ‘‘Well, 
I am glad Willie can go anyway. There'll 
be more room in bed now.” In a foul and 
dingy basement home an investigator found 
a boy of ten who was caring for two smaller 
children. 

“Do you get their dinner, too?” he was 
asked. 

“Yes, ma'am,” was the answer. 

“What do you have to eat?” 

“Bread and coffee.” 

Think of it! Children hardly able to 
toddle living on coarse bread and coffee 
without even sugar in it. No wonder they 
were thin and languid. The wonder is 
that they lived at all. 


CONDITIONS IN THE TENEMENTS 


Dr. Homer Folks once prepared statis- 
tics showing that one-fifth of all the babies 
born in the tenements die before they are 
two years old. And they die because of 
a lack of fresh air, pure milk, and whole- 
some food. Before we knew much about 
the scientific care of babies, even parents of 
wealth dreaded the terrible summer days, 
when the lives of their little ones hung in 
the balance. Now we know that clean 
milk, clean surroundings, clean babies, are 
all that are necessary to insure perfect 
infantile health. In the tenements they 
do not know these things. Out of one 
hundred and eight mothers who were ques- 
tioned, seventy-nine had never heard how 
to feed their babies, and ninety-five knew 
nothing of the importance of properly 
clothing and regularly bathing them. An 
examining physician told a_ tenement 
mother that her child could not go to the 
country until her head was absolutely free 
from nits. 

“Nits, do you call them?” said the 
mother. ‘‘They show that the child’s hair 
is healthy. If it was not they couldn't 
grow there.” 

Another mother was found feeding an 
unripe banana to a very young baby. 

“Tt will kill the baby,” remonstrated 
the nurse. 

“What do you, who are so young, know 
about babies?” demanded the indignant 
mother. “I who have had children know 
all about them.” 
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“How many babies have you had?” 
asked the nurse. 

“Six,” replied the mother sadly. 

“And are they all at home?”’ asked the 
nurse. 

“No,” replied the mother, hugging her 
baby, “‘they are all dead but this one.” 

Such is the ignorance of those to whom 
the Fresh Air workers minister. And it is 
as much a part of their work to try to 
remedy this fatal ignorance as it is to 
overcome its effects by removing the 
children for a short time to the cool, open 
spaces that mean life. 

Of the tonic effect of a visit to the coun- 
try these mothers know well. Daily they 
come bringing their fading babies and beg- 
ging to be sent away. ‘‘We don’t care if 
we all have to sleep in one bed,” pleaded 
the mother of one big brood, “and we'll 
work all the time if only we may go.” 


THE GROWTH OF FRESH AIR SOCIETIES 


Thanks to that sermon preached at 
Sherman, many of them now can go. The 
seed sown by Willard Parsons, like the 
grain of mustard seed in the parable, has 
increased many fold until to-day there are 
fully seventy-five societies with head- 
quarters in New York that are engaged in 
fresh air work among the dwellers of the 
tenements. 

One of the largest of these organizations 
is the Christian Herald’s Fresh Air Society. 
It dates back to 1894, when Mont-Lawn, 
a beautiful estate at Nyack, was purchased 
by Doctor Klopsch, the proprietor of the 
Christian Herald. Thither the little guests 
are taken. Mont-Lawn now entertains 
annually about three thousand children 
for ten days each; and more than twenty- 
five thousand children have visited there. 
No distinction is made as to race or relig- 
ion. The age limit is ten years for boys, 
and twelve for girls; and the one qualifi- 
cation necessary is that they shall be too 
poor to get an outing any other way. 

The shabby Cinderella, suddenly trans- 
ported from her sooty chimney-corner to 
the Prince’s palace, experienced no keener 
delight than do these little ones who leave 
their dark and stifling tenements for the 
sunlit lawns and the airy rooms at Nyack. 
To many of them Mont-Lawn is Heaven 
itself. One little girl who had been there 
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Children enjoying a “Fresh Air” day at the seashore. 
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said to her teacher: 
“It was just as 
nice as | dreamed 
it was, and | ain’t 
never going to. | 
wake up.” 

The trip to Ny- 
ack is usually made 
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of their own, en- 

dowed a bed at 

Mont-Lawn_ for- 

ever so that year 
© after year suffering 
+ littleonescan have 
| a taste of sunshine 
1) and fresh air, 
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The children have as much fun as they can in the streets. 


by boat. Some of the little ones who go are 
almost too weak to carry their small 
bundles of clothes—too weak from want 
of food. One little urchin, whose father 
had been out of work for months, collapsed 
after reaching the boat. At Mont-Lawn 
he gained a pound a day and was soon one 
of the liveliest in the party. Is it any 
wonder, when children are thus made over 
in a few days, that a gateman who had 
seen them go out should not know them 
when they came back? 

The Christian Herald’s work, like that 
cf the other Fresh Air societies, is sup- 
ported entirely by voluntary contributions. 
Sometimes the funds are low and the out- 
look is dark for the little ones, but always 
the money comes from somewhere. The 
cost of supporting a bed at Mont-Lawn for 
the season of seventy days is about twenty- 
one dollars. The income from five hundred 
dollars will thus pay the expenses of one 
child for the entire seventy days. Out in 
the rugged West some cowboys had read 
of the work of the Christian Herald. They 
wanted to help, but money is scarce with 
cow punchers. So they got up a circus, 
and rode miles and miles over the blister- 
ing plains to advertise it. They cleared 
five hundred dollars, and with that sum 
those rough cowboys, who rarely see the 
face of a woman, and who have no children 


Somewhat different from the work of 
the Christian Herald and the Tribune Fresh 
Air Fund, is that of the Edgewater Créche. 
As its name implies, the Edgewater Créche 
is a fresh air day nursery. It is on the 
Jersey side of the Hudson, opposite Grant’s 
Tomb. It supplies ferry tickets and food 
to its guests. Ten years is the age limit of 
children admitted there. Last year the 
Créche entertained nearly ten thousand 
guests. And the name of those who call 
it blessed is legion. 

Among the most constant visitors at the 
Créche last summer was a young English 
woman with her idolized firstborn baby. 
Scorned by her husband’s family, dis- 
tracted by the slow flickering of her baby’s 
life, she turned to the Créche and was al- 
lowed to stay there for some days and 
nights. Slowly life came back to the little 
one. As the grateful mother went away 
she said through her tears: “I never 
thought people could be so kind.” An- 
other constant visitor was little Joe. Day 
after day, when he had done the house- 
work and provided a luncheon for his 
paralyzed mother, he trundled his baby 
sister to the Créche, where he washed and 
mended her clothes while she slept and 
tended her, when awake, like a princess 
Fresh air did its work, and very grateful 
to the kind hearted folks at Edgewater 
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was little Joe when finally he took his baby 
sister home well. 

No less beneficent is the work of the 
Children’s Aid Society, in its homes at 
Coney Island and at Bath Beach. Here 
the little ones spend hours romping on the 
sands, worried by nothing, and fearful of 
neither trucks nor traffic. What such 
happiness means to these erstwhile care- 
worn children we can only guess. 

SOME PATHETIC INSTANCES 

Here is the cry of a “little mother” 
from the Ghetto. “Just a few short 
lines,” she writes, “to ask will you please 
try to get my brother and sisters to the 
country as soon as you can, for we are 
almost dying with the heat. 1 would like 
to go if | could, because I can work and 
make myself useful. But if you ain’t got 
no room, for me, send my brother and 
sisters.”” 

Another little tot, whose mother had 
long been an invalid, was about to go to one 
of these homes. “Are you glad to go 


away?’’ she was asked. 
“Yes sir,” she answered. 
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mothers and children in its stay parties 
and twenty-eight thousand seven hun- 
dred and seventeen in its day parties. 
Never before were the beneficiaries so 
scantily clothed, so markedly under-nour- 
ished, and so obviously in need of every 
kindness that could be shown them. They 
furnished a true measure of the damage 
done by the panic of 1907. Among them 
was a mother of twenty-five, whose hus- 
band had been out of work for several 
months. Financial worries, fear of dis- 
possession, lack of food, and the death— 
probably through starvation—of her three- 
year-old child had completely prostrated 
her. She was in such condition that the 
excitement of getting ready to go to the 
beach sent her to bed sick On a second 
attempt she got off with her baby. The 
out-of-door life at Sea Breeze, the freedom 
from immediate worry, and the good food 
worked wonders for mother and child. 
Soon the former was able to do her work 
again without difficulty 

Caroline Rest, a home for sick mothers 
and babies at Hartsdale, N. Y., is a second 
field of the Society’s outdoor activity. A 





“Why?” inquired the at- 
tendant. 


“? 


Cause I won’t have to 
work.” 

“Do you have to work at 
home?” 

“Yes, sir. 1 wash dishes, 
sweep, look after mama, and 
tend baby.” 

Poor little tot! Only ten 
years old and glad to go away 
from home because she “‘ won't 
have to work.” 

And again, a hungry little 
girl at the Coney Island home 
stopped in the middle of her 
mug of milk and cried: “Oh! 
Mrs. Gustam, I never, never 
thought I would have as much 
milk as I could drink. My 
mama buys only two cents 
worth for us all.” 

At Sea Breeze, its hospital 
at Coney Island, the Associ- 
ation for improving the Con- 
ditions of the Poor, last 
year entertained four thous- <P 
and four hundred and twelve 





The “ Fresh Air” societies have no trouble in filling their ships, 
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special effort is made here to teach mot?:ers 
how to care for their children properly. 

It is the work for crippled children and 
children with tubercular bones, however, 
that makes the work of this Society dis- 
tinctive. These children are kept in the 
open air the year round, playing out-of- 
doors during the day, and at night sleep- 
ing in well-ventilated tents. Salt air has 
been found to be especially helpful to little 
folk with tubercular bones. Within a few 
days after they come to the junior Sea 
Breeze, the Society’s hospital on the bluffs 
of the East River, these fretful, languid, 
care-worn cripples become rosy, and hun- 
gry, and ready to play. Soon there is 
nothing but their crutches or braces to 
d'stinguish them from children in perfect 
health. One little fellow who came to Sea 
Breeze had an open sinus of the ankle, 
which had been discharging for several 
years. The wound closed permanently 
and he walks now without even a limp, 
ready to take his place in the world, not 
as a helpless cripple, but as a man among 
men. 

Less than three months ago “Smiling 
Joe” was discharged from Sea Breeze. 
Everybody knows about “Smiling Joe.” 
He is a little tot of seven who came to the 
hospital suffering from tuberculosis of the 
spine. For more than a year he was 
strapped to a curved plank so tightly that 
he could not move except to twist his head 
or wave his arms. Yet never once in that 
time did he lose his sunny smile and merry 
laugh. When Joe was unstrapped from 
his plank, he was cured, with only a very 
slight deformity. It was little Joe’s smile 
that made Sea Breeze famous. When the 
Association wanted to raise a quarter of a 
million dollars to erect a sanitarium by the 
sea, pictures of “Smiling Joe” were scat- 
tered broadcast, and people from Maine to 
California fell under the spell of his happy 
smile. The Association got its quarter of 
a million, and New York City is going to 
give it land at Rockaway Beach for its 
hospital. When that building is com- 
pleted, it is safe to say, the largest picture 
in the hall will be that of “Smiling Joe.” 

The little ones, however, are not the 
only dwellers in the tenements who are 
sadly in need of fresh air and green fields. 
The grinding toil of urban life wears even 
more heavily on some of the older ones 
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than it does on the children. Particy- 
larly is this true of the women and girls 
who work in mills and stores. Not more 
strengthening was the touch of mother 
earth to Antzeus of old than it is to these 
toiling women of the tenements. To give 
them this touch of nature there was estab- 
lished some years ago the Working Girls’ 
Vacation Society. This organization has 
eight homes, in which eight hundred and 
six girls were entertained last year. Only 
those whose physical condition demands a 
rest are accepted. The Society pays the 
car fares, and it will also pay the car fares 
cf poor girls who want to visit friends in 
the country. Two weeks is the usual 
length of a visit, though consumptives stay 
much longer. There are homes especially 
for them in the mountains. The best in- 
dication of the gratitude felt by these poor 
girls, is the effort made by many of them 
to reimburse the Society, for what it has 
spent for them. 

More than a dozen years ago two sisters 
were sent away by this society. They 
had experienced sorrow and ill health and 
could not pay for the vacations. Finally 
one of them died. Last spring the re- 
maining sister brought the money— 
eighteen dollars—to the office of the Soci- 
ety. She had been twelve years in saving 
it. Another woman, a seamstress of mid- 
dle age, was to be sent to the country on 
a Tuesday. The secretary of the Society 
promised to send her her tickets on Mon- 
day. On Monday night the seamstress 
appeared at the office. 

“Didn’t you get your tickets?” asked 
the secretary anxiously. 

“Yes, | got them all right,” was the 
answer. 

“Then what brings you here?”’ 

“This,” said the woman tearfully, as she 
drew forth five crumpled one dollar bills. 
“You have been sending me to the country 
for years and | have always wanted to pay 
you something. I’ve been saving for 
months to get this together, and | wanted 
to give it to you before I go.” 


GETTING THE MOTHERS TO THE HEALING AIR 


Again the women of the tenements are 
helped by the St. John’s Guild, whose 
particular province is to minister to sick 
mothers with their babies. The Guild 
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operates a floating hospital, the Helen C. 
Juillard, and the Seaside Hospital at New 
Dorp, S. 1. In the forty-nine one-day 
trips of the Helen C. Juillard made last 
summer, forty-four thousand four hun- 
dred women and children were carried. 
At the hospital two thousand two hundred 
and sixty-one patients were cared for. 

Day after day the floating hospital 
leaves its dock’ early in the morning, 
loaded with suffering mothers and babies. 
Night after night it comes back to its dock 
with its human freight made over. The 
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what that old barge does. When that 
gang comes home to-night, you won't 
know them.” 

On several occasions poverty-stricken 
mothers have tried to jump overboard 
from the boat, thinking that their darlings, 
thus left in friendly hands, would escape 
the hard lot of their mothers. One such 
woman, who was saved by a nurse, was 
taken to the hospital at New Drop, where 
she gradually regained her strength and 
her courage. The very day she left the 


hospital there came a letter from her hus- 














The newspapers of the country are helping to get the children into the country. 


tonic effect of sea air on babies is like that 
of water on thirsty flowers. The poor 
little tots sail away like wilted blossoms. 
They come back straightened out so that 
you would think they were wired. Down 
to the South Street pier, where the Helen 
C. Juillard was lying, an Italian mother 
made her way with a fading infant in her 
arms. ‘‘Bambino verra verra sick,” she 
said when questioned, “but the biga ship 
maka well.” 

“And would you believe it,” said the 
policeman who guards the pier, “it’s just 


band who had been away for weeks look- 
ing for work. The letter contained a 
goodly check. Soon another check came 
from her grandfather in Germany. The 
Sea Side Hospital was the help that 
plucked this poor mother from the slough 
of despond and set her on the way to the 
wicket gate of domestic felicity. 


MOTHERS TAUGHT CARE OF BABIES 


On every trip of the boat mothers are 
shown how to care for their little ones. 
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Under the guidance of trained nurses, 
mothers bathe, dress, and feed their babies, 
and each mother is instructed in the gen- 
eral principles of baby culture. There is 
crying need of such instruction, for the 
ignorance of tenement mothers is appalling. 
The woman who believed that nits indi- 
cate healthy hair, and the one who thought 
that green bananas are good for infants, 
are fair samples of tenement house 
mothers. On the Helen C. Juillard one 
day was found a woman who was feeding 
her tiny infant with a tomato. She, too, 
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combat disease, and the rest that builds 
up tissue, go kind words and loving deeds, 
As one suffering mother put it: “Seaside 
is the only place this side of Heaven that a 
poor woman doesn’t have to work.” And 
another one exclaimed with tears of grati- 
tude in her eyes: “If Heaven is anything 
like the Seaside Hospital, | don’t care how 
soon | get there.” 

By methods similar to those that have 
been described, dozens of philanthropic 
societies are helping the poor of New York 
to get away from the broiling city and out 














The children’s bath room constitutes a most important department in the work of the hospital. 


was indignant when remonstrated with, be- 
cause, as she said, “‘the tomato is red and 
will make good red blood.” 

The story of the Seaside Hospital at 
New Drop differs little from the tale of 
other homes for indigent and worn-out 
mothers. It is a story of weakness turned 
into strength, of dying hope rekindled, or 
courage regained. It is a tale of fading 
children freshened into new life, of dying 
mothers snatched from the grave, of de- 
spairing families heartened anew for the 
battle of life. For with the drugs that 


to the life-giving open. The Little 
Mothers’ Aid Association has a_ holiday 
home at Pelham Park where hundreds of 
children spend happy days. The Friendly 
Aid Society sends away some thousands 
of children. Mrs. John S. Lyle yearly en- 
tertains hundreds of little ones at her 
beautiful “Happyland,” at Tenafly, N. J. 
Every summer for the past fifteen years 
Mr. John E. Parsons has had as his guests 
at his St. Helen’s Home at Lenox, five 
hundred needy children. And there are 
scores of other individuals and_ societies 
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that year after year minister unto the little 


ones. 
Nor is this work confined to New York. 


In Boston the Rev. Rufus B. Tobey had a 
vision much like that of Willard Parsons. 
He saw the sweltering inmates of the tene- 
ments after hot summer days, hanging 
about the bridges until far into the night, 
seeking relief from the killing heat. Why 
could they not sleep on the river? he 
asked himself, and now a floating hospital 
daily takes its load of suffering humanity 
for a ride on the deep, and at night is 
turned into a dormitory for babies. The 
Lend-a-Hand Society likewise ministers to 
the fresh air needs of the Boston poor, as 
do other organizations of a kindred nature. 
In Baltimore the Society of St. Vincent 
De Paul maintains a large fresh air home 
for children. In Chicago the News con- 
ducts a fresh air work similar to that of 
the New York Tribune. From city to city 
the movement is spreading. Wherever 
the story of suffering little ones is brought 
home to generous hearts, the work puts 
forth a new root. Truly the grain of 
mustard seed has multiplied many, many 
fold. 


THE MAGNITUDE OF THE FRESH AIR WORK 


Most efficient is the management of 
these various activities. The amount of 
work involved in them is almost incred- 
ible. For the nine thousand children sent 
out by the Tribune, for instance, it is ne- 
cessary first to secure invitations. This 
is done by advance agents. Many hosts 
have preferences as to the age, sex, com- 
plexion, or nationality of their guests. 
All these desires must be noted and the 
children selected accordingly. Then every 
child who goes must first be examined by 
a physician to make sure it carries no dis- 
ease to the home that receives it. These 
doctors are supplied by the Department 
of Health. Those children who pass the 
examination must be got ready—a task 
gladly attempted by loving mothers, but 
one which all too frequently requires the 
aid of the visiting nurse before it is com- 
pleted. One little girl, for instance, came 
sobbing to the nurse who had called for 
her, and cried out: “I can’t go. The rats 
have ate holes in my stockings.” Of 
course the nurse supplied a new pair. 
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Card indexes must be kept showing where 
each child is sent. And finally the children 
must be transported. If you have ever 
tried to convoy a party of fifty youngsters, 
you have a true appreciation of the diffi- 
culties involved. And if you have not, 
words cannot make you understand these 
difficulties. Yet so wonderfully well is 
the work done that of all the quarter of a 
million children sent out by the Tribune, 
not one has ever been injured. 

Thereby hangs a tale. Quite as touch- 
ing as the interest of those rugged cowboys 
in children they had never seen, is the so- 
licitude of railway officials for these same 
unknown waifs. When a train load of 
little folks is to be sent to the country, six- 
teen letters go out from the office of the 
general passenger agent of the line on which 
they are to travel. Every person con- 
cerned in the handling of* this precious 
cargo receives strict orders about this 
particular train. In consequence, the 
children travel like potentates. Not even 
the private car of the president receives 
more care than does this train load of 
ragged urchins. z 

The cost in dollars and cents of enter- 
taining these children is probably as little 
as it ever can be made. Three dollars will 
pay all the expenses of one child at Mont- 
Lawn for ten days—a daily cost of thirty 
cents. Ten dollars will pay all medical, 
nursing, and dietary expenses of one baby 
and its mother for one week at the seaside 
hospital of St. John’s Guild. And fifty 
cents will pay for a day’s outing for mother 
and baby on the floating hospital. 

The benefits of this fresh air work are 
unquestionable. Physicians are agreed 
as to the wonderful curative power of 
fresh air. The invigorating effect of even 
a day on the water has already been noted, 
and a child who can spend two weeks at 
the seashore or the mountains acquires 
an account in the bank of health that in- 
roads of summer pestilence and winter 
contagion find difficulty in depleting. 

Nor are the benefits confined to physical 
betterment. Many are the lessons in 
politeness that sink -into impressionable 
young hearts, and many are the homes 
that are bettered in consequence. Nap- 
kins, nightclothes, and many other niceties 
of life are new to most of these waifs. One 
little chap who for the first time in his life 














Do not think that the children forget these things. 


had been put to bed minus his clothes, 
and attired in a cool nightgown, said: 
“Gee, | won’t never keep my stockings on 


again when | get home. It feels so 
smoother to the feet.’”’ Of a little girl her 
host wrote: ““When she came here she 
did not know what ‘thank you’ meant. 
When I thanked her for a bunch of flowers, 
she asked me why | said it. I explained. 
It was delightful that night, after | had 
untied a knot in her shoestring, to see her 
black eyes sparkle with understanding as 
she said, ‘thank you.’ In a similar way 
she learned many other lessons of polite- 
ness. 

Do not think that the children forget 
these things. One “little mother,” who 
had been impressed with the need of daily 
bathing her small sister, was found after 
her return home washing her sister in a 
chopping bowl. She had at least imbibed 
the spirit of improvement. Little Mamie 
was only ten years old, but her first ques- 
tion after she had greeted her mother upon 
her return from the country was: “Why 
can’t we do things like other folks? Mrs. 
S. washes her dishes after every meal and 
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don't leave them stand around.” There- 
after the dishes were washed promptly. 
And again little Mamie said: ‘Mrs, S. 
makes her beds in the morning and first 
stirs them.” Thereafter Mamie’s mama 
made her beds in the morning, not even 
forgetting to “stir them.’’ And so it went 
until the whole house was transformed. 


INDIRECT EFFECTS OF FRESH 
MENT 


AIR TREAT- 


On the educational side as well as on the 
physical and moral sides, the Fresh Air 
children benefit. Probably everyone has 
read of the boy who asked his host if he 
had to buy gum for all his cows to chew. 
Another little tacker ran excitedly to his 
host after trying to milk a cow, crying; 
“Come quick and help! I’ve turned the 
milk on and I can’t turn it off.” Again, 
there was a boy, who, having volunteered 
to fetch apples for his hostess, spent the 
entire morning faithfully hunting for them 
in the woods. Another urchin suddenly 
refused to eat potatoes because, as he said, 
“1 know now where them things come 
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fom. I seen you picking them out of 
the mud this morning.” And two little 
girls almost came to blows in an argu- 
ment over strawberries, because one little 
tot insisted that strawberries were picked 
in a field, and the other was equally insis- 
tent that they couldn’t be picked in a field, 
“cause they come in boxes.”” Two weeks 
in the country dispels many of these crude 
ideas, and this acquisition of knowledge 
not infrequently creates a wholesome de- 
sire for more. 

Not to the children only come the bene- 
fits of this fresh air work. ‘“‘ The quality of 
mercy is not strained. It is twice blessed. 
It blesseth him that receiveth and him 
that giveth.” If Shakespeare had had the 
Fresh Air children in mind when he wrote 
that, he could not have stated the case 
more exactly. In the humanizing touch 
of close association with his little guests, 
the kindly host gains knowledge of a class 
of people that are not of his world, a 
greater love for his fellows, and an in- 
creased spirit of kindliness. A richness 


comes into his own life that he never 
“They have left such a 


knew before. 
blessing behind them,” writes one host of 
his departing guests, “and they actually 
gave more than they received. They have 
touched our hearts and opened the foun- 
tains of love and charity. Their presence 
is better than sermons. The latter are 
soon forgotten, but the children will live 
long in our memory.” 
Certainly the work pays. 


” 


It benefits 
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not only the children and their hosts, but 
the nation as well. For the children of a 
generation are its chief contemporary 
charge, just as they are its future glory or 
shame. The fresh air work means some- 
thing more than merely giving the children 
a good time. 

“| have no time to give children a holi- 
day,” said Doctor Devins, head of the 
Tribune Fresh Air Fund. ‘‘Our work goes 
farther and deeper than that.” It does. 
It goes to the building up of good bodies, 
good minds, good hearts—in the last 
analysis to the making of good citizenship. 

Certainly the work is worth while. 
Three young men who as boys had visited 
St. Helen’s Home, recently told Mr. Par- 
sons that the ambitions and inspirations 
that had come to them there were the 
foundations of their success in life. “If 
no more than those three boys had been 
benefited,” said Mr. Parsons afterward, 
“T should feel repaid for all that | have 
spent.” Horace Mann, at the dedication 
of a school in New England, declared that 
if the school saved one boy it would be 
worth all it cost. When a gentleman, who 
had learned that the cost of the school 
was forty thousand dollars, inquired of 
Mr. Mann if his estimate of the value of a 
boy was not an extravagant one, Mr. Mann 
replied: ‘‘Not if it were my boy.” Every 
child sent to the country is somebody’s 
child, and the fresh air work is saving not 
one child or three children, but hundreds 
and hundreds of children. 
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BLOUNT’S PATROL 


BY RALPH D. KEEFER 





ee ce meee REAKFAST was over 


- hw, OBI || at Lower Labarge De- 
oe 2 | B tachment, Yukon Ter- 
eae) ritory, and the cook, 
So —~— | pro tem., was at the 
ALPE | back door, dividing 


Pe f: the remains of a sau- 

BB ss cepanful of congealed 
a L —~ ; 

ee = porridge among the 

snarling rabble of sleigh 

dogs stationed outside 

in the snow waiting hungrily for rations. 

“Shorty” Blount, constable of the 
Northwest Mounted Police, stood in the 
middle of the floor buckling on his revolver 
belt over his fur-trimmed ‘‘parkee” and 
listening attentively to the final instruc- 
tions of Sergeant Hibbert, the weather- 
beaten old Non-Com. in charge. 

“You fellows at the upper end will have 
to chuck a brace,” he was saying. “I hear 
there’s going to be an inspection of detach- 
ments this week, so you had better check 
over your rations and quartermaster’s 
stores and see that everything is O. K. 
Now, here is the Dawson mail,” handing 
him a bulky package, “and here,” produc- 











ing a slip of paper, “‘is a little billy-doo the 
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El] Dorado Trading Co, have sent down the 
line. Better read it yourself and pass it 
on to Heath.” 

Blount cast his eye leisurely down the 
page with the flaring, “Five Hunprep 
Dotitars Rewarp,” in big, black type 
across the top. 

“Huh!” he grunted, with languid inter- 
est. ‘‘They seem to want him bad enough, 
don’t they? Antoine LeBeau—black hair 
and eyes, full beard, stout, with smooth 
appearance, and ears pierced for earrings 
—um. Say, I'll bet he’s the ’cute looking 
thing, Sergeant!” 

“He'd be a ’cute looking thing to me 
with that reward, all right,” growled Ser- 
geant Hibbert, tugging at an unwilling 
boot. “Now you hit the trail, Blount, 
before you think about staying for lunch. 
A few more of you loafers stopping over 
on patrol and we'll be down to eating dog- 
salmon in between times. No | haven't 
got a pair of snowshoes to lend you, nor a 
diamond-studded tiara either—so mush!” 

“Bye-bye, Sergeant!” called Blount, 
cheerfully. “I forgive you them crool 
words on account of those gray hairs of 
yours.” And slamming the door, he slid 























down the short incline to the level of the 
jake, chuckling at his repartee. 

From the town of White Horse, head of 
navigation of the Yukon, the winter trail 
runs, or rather until a few years ago ran, 
down the winding course of that river to 
Dawson, a distance of some four hundred 
miles, cutting corners where the stream 
takes too pronounced a curve, but in gen- 
eral keeping to the frozen surface of the 
river, which provides a natural highway 
through the country, one of the few con- 
cessions Nature has granted to man in 
his struggle with that primitive wilderness. 

The route was broken up into stages of 
about thirty miles long, each stage being 
marked by a relay station of the B. Y. N. 
Transportation Co., a road-house and a 
detachment of the Northwest Mounted 
Police, who kept watch and ward over the 
trail, patrolling twice a week the intervals 
between detachments. 

Of these patrols, the Labarge section 
was probably the most unpopular. From 
Upper Labarge to the lower end of the 
lake is about thirty- 
two miles and it is 
about half that dis- 
tance in width, the trail 
running as nearly down 
the middle of it as is WE 
necessary without 
being pedantically ex- 
act. The whole lake == 
is hemmed in by moun- 
tains, and the vastness 
of the desolate hills = 
framing that sheeted 
plain is rather discour- 
aging to any one who 
has hitherto regarded 
himself as the noblest 
work of Nature. One 
can travel for hours 
over the level frozen 
surface without a hint 
of progress being given | 
by those mighty peaks 
as they gaze down in their or- 
dered ranks, unchanging and aloof; 
while over all broods a death-like 
stillness. All men who know the 
Yukon have remarked upon this quality of 
hers; this breathless, frozen quiet; this 
tense, expectant waiting—for what? The 
day of judgment, perhaps, when she shall 
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yield up the poor, battered remains of 
those who have sought to force from her 
the gold she hugs so covetously to her 
bosom—the victims of her floods, and 
frosts, and sudden treacheries. 

But there was nothing at all depressing 
in the scene to Constable Blount as he left 
the detachment behind him and skirted 
the shore to the point where the trail 
struck out across the lake. He plowed 
gaily along through the snow, crooning to 
himself the refrain of a once popular song: 


“Ah guess Ah’Il have to telegraph ma Ba-a-aby 
Ah need the money bad indeed Ah do-o-o:” 


in a plaintive minor key. It was a clear, 
frosty day and the morning was far enough 
advanced for the sun to be seen crawling 
up the further slope of a neighboring peak, 
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Buckling on his revolver belt. 
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Constable Blount’s heart and lungs were 
sound, indigestion an unknown luxury, 
and he was still young enough for each 
glittering mountain to be capable of har- 
boring some lonely relic of the dark prime- 
val past, or some mine of fabulous wealth, 
while on the sunlit path ahead stretched 
endless golden possibilities. 

The monotony of the trail offers un- 
rivaled opportunities for day-dreaming, 
and Blount insensibly drifted through 
varying degrees to that one which haunts 
all exiles, the dream of going home. To 
walk up the elm-shaded street of that 
little Eastern town, some warm spring 
evening—in full uniform, of course—and 
turn in through the familiar old gate up 
the path to the vine-covered porch of 
home. Should he knock at the door, like 
a stranger, or walk in and take the family 
by surprise? Then, too, there was the 
girl—and much more in the same strain 
with repetitions and infinite variations. 
Most satisfactory companions of the trail, 
these day-dreams are. 

He awoke at length from this fascinating 
occupation with a sudden snort of derision. 
“Bah!” he ejaculated. “What rot! I’ve 
served long enough to get the furlough all 
right, I guess, but the 
price—no have got, 
dasit a wassigo. It 
would take three hun- 
dred at least.” And 
he began to hum 
again: 


“Ah need the money 
bad indeed Ah do-o-o.” 

The glare of the 
sun on the white field 
around forced him to 
close his dazzled eyes 
for a minute. When 
he opened them again, 
the purple. patches 
wheeling about in his 
vision slowly focused 
themselves and con- 
centrated into a little 
black speck cn the 
trail ahead. Blount 
rubbed his eyes in 
astonishment. “Is 
this a new develop- 
ment in optical de- 
lusions,”’ he muttered, 
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Then, too, there was the girl. 


“or is yonder ’bo indeed a man and a 
brother? Now how the devil was it ] 
didn’t see that fellow before?” 

As he quickened his steps to overtake 
the figure ahead, the mystery of its ap- 
pearance was solved, by the sudden junc- 
ture with the trail of a line of snowshoe 
prints leading from the old Hootchi Cut-off, 
on the right-hand shore, a short cut that 
had been rendered impracticable to the 
B. Y. N. teams by an unusually heavy fall 
of snow. The stranger was mushing along 
at a good stiff space, head down and arms 
swinging, and it took half an hour of hard 
traveling through the deep snow before 
Blount ranged up alongside. 

“How do, Stranger!” he remarked, as 
easily as was consistent wtih his scantness 
of breath. The stranger, at the unex- 
pected sound of this voice in the wilder- 
ness, shied like a startled jack-rabbit and 
whirled round on the panting Blount, with 
frightened alacrity. He gasped out an 
inarticulate word, suspiciously like an 
oath, and then, pulling himself together 
with an obvious effort, returned the other’s 
greeting with a show of enthusiasm that 
was hardly convincing. 

He was a puffy-cheeked, olive-tinted in- 

dividual, with a 
ae week-old stubble 
of beard on his 
= ‘ chin, and small 
black eyes alive 
with restless sus- 
picion. His nervous- 
ness had not entirely 
disappeared as he ad- 
dressed Constable 
Blount, but he endeav- 
____ ored to conceal it with 
an extreme affability, 
not to say unctuous- 
ness, of manner, that 
would have disarmed 
the elder Mr. Chuzzle- 
wit himself. 

“How do you do, 
officer!” he remarked, 
impressively. “How 
do you do!” his keen 
eyes having noted the 
inch of yellow stripe 
on Blount’s breeches, 
between the bottom 
of his parkee and the 


































top of his stockings, the 
only indication of his pro- 
fession. “Is this not in- 
deed a beautiful day? | 
perceive you are going my 
way; | am sure your com- 
pany will afford me a great 
deal of —ah—gratification.” 
He smiled benignantly upon 
the fascinated Blount, who 
felt quite abashed at his 
inability to rival the stran- 
ger’s Chesterfieldian polite- 
ness. 

“lm kind of afraid | 
scared you some, just now,” 
he ventured by 
way of apology, 
struggling to 
keep abreast of 
the stranger, 
who was swing- 
ing forward 
again with his 
rapid stride. 

“My dear 
young man,” 
replied that 
person in a 
rounded, ora- 
torical manner, 
“it is most cer- 
tainly my place 
to apologize 
for the abruptness of my demeanor when 
you accosted me, but I must confess I was 
somewhat startled by your sudden ap- 
pearance. | am constitutionally of a 
nervous temperament and, imagining my- 
self to be alone—you understand.” And 
he smiled in a deprecating manner, as if 
amused at his own weakness. 

“Dear me!” murmured Blount, vaguely 
sympathetic. ‘“That’s too bad, isn’t it?” 
and he dropped in behind the affable 
stranger who, being shod for the occasion, 
had to assume the unenviable task of 
breaking trail. ; 

“Yes,” replied the stranger regretfully, 
“| have at times found it to be a 

most unfortunate affliction.” He re- 
lapsed into silence, slightly tinged with 
melancholy. 

“You are a parson, aren’t you, sir?” 
inquired Blount, after a long interval, dur- 
ing which he had been occupied with sur- 
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His mask of benevolence stripped off. 
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mises as to the affable 
gentleman’s employ- 
ment. 

“Why, no,” said the 
stranger, a shade of hesi- 
tation in his voice, “‘er 
—I have been engaged 
for a number of years 
in—er—in instilling 
moral precepts into the 
minds of the—the abor- 
iginal Siwash tribes, but 
I am not”—he went on 
in a more assured tone 
—‘‘a regularly ordained 
minister of the Gospel, 
alas!” Here he heaved 
a profound sigh of pious 
resignation. “I strive, 
however, in so far as | 
may, to emulate the 
noble example of that 
self-sacrificing band of 
workers, who are seek- 
ing to ameliorate the 
condition of 
their lesser 
brethren by the 
—ah— inculca- 
tion of moral 
and religious 
standards, as 
well as by— 
ah—judicious 
eleemosynary measures.” “Gosh, what a 
swell converser!” murmured Blount to 
himself, grinning with delight behind the 
other’s broad back. Then aloud: “Do you 
come from Dawson?” 

The self-styled missionary had knelt 
down to tighten the thong of his snow- 
shoe, so the question must have escaped 
him, as he made no reply. Blount re- 
peated it, and he straightened up slowly, 
darting a quick glance of suspicion at the 
policeman out of the corners of his narrow 
black eyes. 

“Yes, my friend,” he replied, taking 
the trail once more. “I rested in Dawson 
for a short space after my labors among 
the Creeks. I am, at present, on my way 


out to Vancouver, where | expect to de- 
liver a series of lectures illustrating the 
deplorable condition of the Siwash Indians 
in this country, for the purpose of raising 
sufficient funds for the erection of a 
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Y. M. C. A. to promote—ah—social in- 
tercourse and—ah—Christian good-fellow- 
ship among the inconglomerate elements 
of nationality in the purlieus of Dawson, 
and, by palliating their racial antipathies, 
weld them into a cohesive and harmonious 
whole.” 

The satisfaction with which the pious 
gentleman rolled forth these sounding 
phrases was only equaled by the pleasure 
of his auditor, whose admiration of the 
stranger’s eloquence knew no bounds. 

“Gosh, what a converser!” he repeated 
to himself, admiringly. “If he ain’t just 
the ‘cutest thing—” He stopped short, 
struck by a sudden preposterous thought, 
and the grin slowly faded from his face. 
How did that description of the E] Dorado 
embezzler go? Black hair and eyes, five 
foot ten, smooth appearance—it all tallied 
but the beard, and that, of course, could, 
and undoubtedly had been, shaved off as 
a disguise. Blount edged up nearer to the 
unsuspecting stranger, and examined the 
back of his head closely for the final mark 
of identification, the pierced ears. Yes, 
there were the minute puckered depres- 
sions in the lobe of each! Blount’s heart 
gave a bound of mingled exultation and 
astonishment. Could it be possible that 
one so full of ingratiating sentiments and 
lofty ideals was nothing more nor less than 
a vulgar criminal? That a man who ex- 
uded righteousness at every pore, as did 
this person, should be a mere whitened 
sepulcher? It seemed impossible, but 
alas! how deceitful are appearances! 
















“Hands up, there—quick!” 
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Gradually Blount’s incredulity vanished, 
and he blessed the lucky chance that had 
thrown him in the fellow’s company, as 
he eyed his unconscious prey fondly, 

“And to think it is all mine!” he mur- 
mured with a sigh of sublime satisfaction, 
hitching the butt of his revolver round 
ready for use. 

Now here is where Constable Blount 
made a fatal error, most natural, however, 
under the circumstances. Seeing a fortune 
within his grasp, he did not wait for the 
psychological moment, but grasped it at 
once. In other words, he strode up along- 
side of the stranger and placing his hand 
on his shoulder, said in a loud voice: 
“Antoine LeBeau, I arrest you in the name 
of the King!” 

The other, on hearing this abrupt re- 
mark which he had no doubt been antici- 
pating for the past hour, spun round 
sharply, his face convulsed with rage, and 
one hand in the pocket of his coat. 

“Hands up, there—quick!”’ commanded 
Blount quickly, lugging out his revolver. 

“The devil take you!”’ snarled LeBeau 
savagely, his mask of benevolence com- 
pletely stripped off, and whirling the object 
he had produced from his pocket, high 
above him, brought it down with crushing 
force at the policeman’s head. Blount had 
just time to jerk it to one side, so that 
the blow landed on his right shoulder, the 
impact forcing him to the ground. The 
weight of the object jerked it out of his 
assailant’s hand, and that gentleman, 
seeing the failure of his attack, stood not 
on the order of his going, but went at once 
—hot-footed down the trail, arms a-swing 
and snowshoes flepping wildly. 

Blount jumped to his feet with a curse 
and clutched at his dangling re- 
volver, only to find his right arm 
numb and powerless from the 
shoulder down. Shifting the 
weapon to his left hand, he took 
as careful aim as possible under 
the circumstances, and pulled the 
trigger. He was rewarded by a 
futile click, which 
seemed ridiculously 
inadequate to the 
state of his feelings. 
He stood for a mo- 
oe ment, speechless 

with emotion, and 















then with an heroic effort of self-control, 
contented himself with a single violent re- 
mark: “Stung, by Gosh!” after which he 
raised his revolver absently, and peered 
down the barrel. 

“Forgot to load the damn thing!’ he 
said in disgust, pulling the trigger repeat- 
edly to test the truth of this assertion. 

For a moment he stood gazing in despair 
at the ever-widening distance that sepa- 
rated him from the strenuous figure of the 
affable stranger, and then shook his head 
despondently. “I couldn’t catch him in 


a thousand years,” he remarked, to no one 
in particular, and, turning away, began to 
kick round in the loose snow on the scene 
of his late encounter. 

“Now where,” he soliloquized, rubbing 
his tingling shoulder, “is that coupling- 
pin, or pile-driver or whatever it was that 



























The weather-beaten old Non-Com. in charge. 


my old college chum Antoine hit me with? 
Ah! here we have it!” Stooping down 
painfully he picked up a small buckskin 
sack, such as miners use, and known by 
them as a “poke.” It was about eight 
inches long and its contents filled it half 
way up, where it was tied tightly with a 
strip of rawhide, so that the upper and 
empty half of the bag made a very ccn- 
venient handle by which to swing it. 
Heavily loaded as it was, it made a very 
efficient weapon in the hands of a desperate 
man. 

Blount gazed at it reflectively, something 
after the manner of Hamlet with Yorick’s 
skull. 

“So my sanctified friend of the elfin locks 
does not disdain the use of the humble 
sand bag as a weapon of offense,” he said 
bitterly. “Bless him!” Thrusting it 
viciously into his pocket, he turned his 
face, with a sigh of regret, to the endless 
trail ahead. 


Constable Heath of Upper Labarge was 
assiduously frying flapjacks in an atmos- 
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phere intensified by the aroma of burning 
bacon grease, in preparation for the even- 
ing meal, when the door of the detachment 
was flung open and his partner, Constable 
Blount, slouched wearily in, off patrol. 
He flung himself on a bench with a grunt 
of salutation, and began to peel off his frozen 
moccasins and snow-covered stockings. 

“Hello!” replied Heath, his round face 
emerging red and perspiring, from its halo 
of smoke, “and how’s our little Shorty? 
Pretty snappy, eh?” 

“Fine and dandy!” said Blount, with 
a total lack of enthusiasm, slinging his 
side-arms over a nail by his bed, upon 
which he sank with a groan of relief. 
“Anything doin’, Spuds?” he inquired, 
after a few minutes of blissful repose. 

“Nothing has been didding, Shorty,” 
responded Heath, bending anxiously over 
the smoking pan. “‘Nought has been seen 
on the horizon save one solitary musher 
hiking for White Horse about 2 P. M.” 

“Did he stop in here, on his way,” asked 
Blount, carelessly. 

“Why, yes, Shorty, he did that,” said 
Heath. “Jolly nice chap, too,” he went 
on. “Told mea lot about his work among 
the Siwashes. Some kind of a devil- 


dodger he was, and talk!—my God!”: 


Here the culinary artist scraped the black- 
ened remains of a flapjack off the bottom 
of the pan and threw it petulantly into the 
slop-bucket. 

“Did this friend of yours say anything 
about meeting me on the trail,’ pursued 
Blount. 

“No,” said Heath, with an amiable 
smile. “He did say he had passed a buck 
policeman down the lake, and what a nice, 
sensible, intelligent chap he seemed to be, 
but he never mentioned meeting you.” 

Blount arose from his bed with one 
bound, and advanced toward Heath, who 
hastily armed himself with a basting ladle, 
in anticipation of a fray, but it was only to 
be presented with a printed slip of paper 
by his friend, who was evidently laboring 
under suppressed emotion of the most 
violent order. 

“Read that, Spuds!” he hissed, so 
savagely that Heath was quite taken 
aback. Putting aside the ladle, he 
skimmed down the document submitted to 
him, and then looked up at Blount with a 
puzzled expression. 
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“Well, what’s the joke, Shorty? There's 
nothing in that to get hostile about.” 

“Oh, isn’t there?” replied Blount, grimly 
sarcastic. “Well, perhaps you'll think 
there is when I tell you that this Antoine 
LeBeau”’—striking the paper violently 
with the back of his hand—‘‘is your fat- 
faced, slab-sided, sanctimonious friend of 
this afternoon!” 

“Oh, hell!” gasped Heath feebly, as he 
fully absorbed the meaning of this aston- 
ishing statement. ‘You don’t mean it, 
do you, Shorty?” 

“I most certainly do,”’ affirmed Blount, 
with emphasis. He then proceeded to re- 
tail the particulars of his encounter with 
the smooth stranger to the now thoroughly 
indignant Heath, in speech more calculated 
to impress one with its vividness of meta- 
phor than chastity of utterance. 

“What a God-forsaken mucker you are, 
Shorty!” commented his friend in accents 
of deep disgust, at the conclusion of the 
recital, “to let a damn frog-eating wind- 
bag of a Cheechawker buffalo you like that! 
I swear to goodness I wish he had bumped 
you one on the block with that sand bag 
of his. It might have jarred a little sense 
into you. Do you realize what you've 
done, Shorty?” he continued, his voice 
raising to a wail of anguish. “You've 
chucked away, absolutely chucked away, 
five hundred dollars, you infernal block- 
head!” 

Blount bent his head meekly to this 
storm of reproach, realizing that he fully 
deserved it. “I suppose it’s too late to 
catch him now?” he ventured, timidly. 

“At the rate he was going when he left 
here he could have caught the W. P. & Y. 
train fifty times over, you silly ass!” 
sniffed Heath. “He is probably blewing 
his wad in the pack train at Skagway by 
now, and we are out just five hundred 
dollars, all on account of your asinine in- 
efficiency. Oh, you—!” here he broke 
down and spluttered ineffectually. 

Blount was getting rather sick of these 
reproaches and, to divert his partner’s at- 
tention, he pulled out the buckskin poke 
and dropped it on the table. “Well, | 
got the beggar’s sand bag, anyway,” he 
said, with an attempt at lightness. 

Heath glowered at it with profound con- 
tempt. 

“1 did think,” he announced, “that he 
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must at least have taken a gunny sack 
full of sand to you, but that thing—”’ 
and he snorted with scorn. 

“Just feel the weight of it, before you 
talk like that,” said Blount, resentfully. 
Heath lifted it up from the table and 
dropped it with a bang. 

“By Jove, it is heavy, isn’t it?” he con- 
ceded. “What is in it, Shorty?” 

Blount set the bag.on end and com- 
menced untying the stNng. “Well,” he 
said sarcastically, “as its name implies, 
it is probably filled with sand. Some- 
times they put a little shot in, too, to give 
more weight. See!” and lifting the bot- 
tom of the bag, he tilted the contents out 
on the table. 

Both constables rose from the bench 
with a simultaneous gasp of astonishment, 
and stood gazing in petrified surprise at 
the little heap in front of them. For in- 
stead of the unassuming little pile of sand 
they had expected to see, there lay before 
them on the white oilcloth a yellow mass 
of gold dust and nuggets! 

Heath was the first to recover him- 
self. 
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“Shorty,” he said in an awe-struck 
whisper, gingerly poking his forefinger into 
the pile as if he expected it to vanish at 
the touch, “‘is it real, or is it only a beau- 
tiful dream?” 

“It looks like gold,” said Blount in a 
far-away voice, taking up a pinch in his 
trembling fingers and examining it closely. 
“And it feels like gold. By the off hind- 
leg of the lamb of Moses! I believe it 7s 
gold! There’s five thousand dollars in 
that pile, Spuds, if there’s a cent, and its 
all ours, savvy!” and he executed a frenzied 
war dance around the room. 

Heath interrupted this pas seul with an 
anxious question: “I say, Shorty!” he 
asked. “You don’t think there’s any 
need to mention this little occurrence in 
my report, do you?” 

“No, Spuds, I certainly do not,”’ replied 
Blount emphatically. “Our brunette 
friend has gone, far beyond recall, and why 
irritate the Powers That Be, with un- 
necessary information? But right here, 


Spuds, is where little Clarence Reginald 
Blount puts in for two months’ pass for 
the purpose of visiting friends at home.” 














SOME 





AND A POET 


OAQUIN MILLER can 
well be called the “ Poet 
of the Sierras,” as for 
twenty years he has 
lived on a spur of these 
mountains and from his 
“dooryard” can look 
down almost as straight as the stone falls 
upon the beautiful bay of San Francisco, 
a thousand feet below, and upon the ex- 
quisite nature picture afforded by the vine- 
yards and gardens of the Alameda country. 
While out a short distance from the city of 
San Francisco, the poet-naturalist literally 
exists in another world, for when one 
climbs the steep, tortuous trail called the 
mountain road and reaches the “ Heights,” 
he has entered a curious highland as 
craggy as the Alpine Oberland. Here, 
however, the mountain breezes mingle with 
the sea air and in the warm sunshine 
flowers and foliage flourish even in crevices 
containing but. a handful of earth. A 
glance at the Heights tells the stranger 
why Joaquin Miller has determined to 
spend his life here, for its wild beauty is 
indeed fascinating to any lover of the out- 
doors. 

In this little domain where he is su- 
preme, the poet has his home in what 
would be called achurch. He terms it the 
chapel, and on either side are little build- 
ings which he calls ‘‘deaneries.” The 
chapel is of gothic architecture with 
tinted glass windows and contains a room 
which is the actual home of the owner. A 
couch covered with skins is the bed upon 
which he sleeps night after night, the walls 
are adorned with photographs, curious 
mottoes and strange ornaments and arti- 
cles which he has gathered here and there 
in the world, especially in the Orient. 
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Mr. Miller by the side of an Oregon fir. 


But he does not eat in the chapel; he goes 
to it only to rest and to peor: the rites 
of the strange worship partly Buddhist and 
partly Indian which he has originated 
here. At the little farm cottage not far 
away he is served his food but he spends 
most of the time at the Heights, walking 
about or climbing the rocky cliffs, his com- 
panion being a young Buddhist servart 
whom the poet found far away in the 
East Indies and brought back to America 
because he took such a liking for the 
boy. 

A quaint picture does this gentle hermit 
of the West make as you meet him on the 
trails or at his home. At times his cos- 
tume may be entirely of furs except the 
leather top-boots which he invariably 
wears. He is fond of the soft black hat so 
popular with the Southerner, while his 
long, curling hair and white beard give 
him a dignified and venerable appear- 












ance. Mr. Miller is seldom away from his 
little clearing in the hills except when the 
desire to cross the sea tempts him, but 
in recent years he has traveled but little 
and as he says is quietly and content- 
edly waiting for the time when he will 
pass away and his body be cremated 
on the funeral pyre which he has built for 
the purpose and which he shows to his 
guests. This gruesome object was con- 
structed largely by the hands of the man 
who wishes his last rites performed upon 
it. By its side is a pit lined with stones 
which is to be the final resting place of his 
ashes, and in his room in the chapel are 
the sweet gum, wine and oil which are to 
be placed upon the funeral fire as a sort of 
incense offering. 

There are those who call Joaquin Miller 
a pagan but the rites he observes, though 
strange to the Christian believer, are poeti- 
cally beautiful. He has his Rain God, 
whose symbol is a bear’s paw which is 
hung on the wall of the chapel. When the 
time of drouth comes and the vegetation is 
parched for want of water, the poet be- 
comes priest for the time and attended by 
his Buddhist servant, places incense sticks 
before the paw, lights them and performs 
a curious dance with his assistant. And 
the few people in this region actually be- 
lieve that bear’s paw has the power to 
bring rain and will tell you stories of its 
miraculous powers, so that the poet-hermit 
is frequently called upon to perform this 
ceremony. Near the bear paw in the 
chapel is the tail of a coyote. This is be- 
lieved to have the power to check the heavy 
rains and drive away the fogs that fre- 
quently hang over the hills and mountains, 
and a somewhat similar ceremony is actu- 
ally performed before it including the 
lighting of the joss sticks. 

But it is a harmless, innocent life that 
Joaquin Miller leads in this little upper 
world. Now as in the first days when he 
came here, he is a true child of nature and 
a lover of nature, and his neighbors, if they 
can be called such, all respect him, though 
he is regarded with awe. Perhaps his 


most intimate friend in recent years has 
been Yone Noguchi, Japan’s silver-tongued 
poet, who crossed the ocean purposely to 
spend a part of his life at the Heights, and 
here among the crags he composed some 
of his sweetest verse. 


Some Men and Their Ways 
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HUGH ‘JENNINGS 


WHY HIS TEAM WINS 


e the national game to-day, there is no 
name that stands out clearer and brighter 
than that of the manager of the baseball 
team representing Detroit in the Ameri- 
can league. To him—Hugh Jennings—is 
due not only the pennant success of the 
western nine, but to him is likewise due, 
and to no small extent, the popularization 
over further diamonds of a spirit new to 
the realm of professional baseball—the 
cleaner and healthier spirit of honest 
amateurism, 

The steadily victorious Detroit team af- 
fords ample proof of the success of Jen- 
nings’ methods of handling his men, meth- 
ods that are all hisown. The Detroit nine 
is on tip-toes all the time, in every game it 
plays, in every move it makes on the dia- 
mond. Its spirit, instilled by “Hughey” 
is not: ‘We have got to win.” Rather is 
it: ““We want to win.” The nine works 
for Jennings because it loves him. It re- 
spects him, it respects his ways. It feels 
ashamed to lose. He has infused into it 
an esprit de corps based ‘not on wages but 
on compelled admiration for its leader. 

Before his last return to the ranks of 
professional baseball, Hugh Jennings acted 
as coach of the Cornell baseball squad for 
several years. He was the most successful 
guide the nine of that university has ever 
had, and the reason is not far to seek. He 
acted not merely as a coach, but as “‘one 
of the fellows.” He took a course in col- 
lege, he chummed with the men, he be- 
came one of their closest friends, and he 
studied them. Then he got busy, and made 
ball players out of them. The friend Jen- 
nings came first; the coach Jennings after- , 
ward. And his teams played doubly hard, 
not only for the coach and the university, 
but the coach, the university and the per- 
sonal friend. 

Not many months ago, at a banquet of 
Cornell alumni in the West, Jennings, in 
responding to the toast, “Baseball,” said: 
“If one thing can be counted upon more 
than another in reckoning the winning of 
the pennant last year by the Detroit team, 

I believe it was the team’s spirit, the fine, 
healthy and happy spirit of a college nine.” 
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Jennings, the manager, has told his men 
he would rather have them tose a game 
fairly, than win it by nasty tactics. He 
disapproves of squabbles, and he frowns 
upon every trace of muckerism. His code 
on the diamond is summed up in his order: 
“Hit hard, field fast, and act like gentle- 
men!” 

It is not hard to understand how his men 
have become instilled with the spirit of 
fair play and love for their leader. As one 
example, for instance, there may be re- 
called the case of one of his pitchers who, 
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Hugh Jennings, manager Detroit baseball 
team. 


in the critical eighth inning of a big con- 
test last year, showed decided signs of 
weakening. With one man out, he had 
given two bases on balls in succession and 
had allowed the next batter up a hit. It 
was but natural that, at such 4 moment, 
he should feel, like other pitchers have felt 
at the same time, that he might soon be 
taken out of the box. Jennings, master of 
baseball psychology, felt that his pitcher 
was feeling just this thing, and sent out 
word to him through the third baseman 
that he, “Hughey,” had confidence in him 
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and to go ahead and “show them.” The 
pitcher did. He struck the next two men 
out. And Jennings’ nine not only won the 
game, but Jennings won the love of g 
pitcher that would strain a right arm for 
him many a time in future games. 

This is only one of a thousand illustra. 
tions that might be cited to show the little 
ways of the man to win his men and make 
his men win. John Foster, one of the best- 
known writers on baseball in America, and 
a deep student of the game, says: ‘‘ When 
the Detroit team wins, it wins for Jen- 
nings and through Jennings. Every move 
it makes shows the hand of the manager, 
The clean, manly spirit that he has put into 
the team is the spirit he believes in with all 
his heart, and it is the spirit that deserves 
pennants.” 

Such is Hugh Jennings and such is his 
team, a team that has been characterized 
as the best-spirited aggregation in the roll 
of professional baseball. 


THE PROFESSOR AS 
AN INDUSTRIAL 
SCOUT 


I" is rather odd that a professor at Yale 
has been one of the first to examine the 
resources of South America in person in or- 
der to see just what opportunities are there 
offered for American enterprise. We have 
known for a long time that England and 
Germany have quietly been pushing their 
way into the best trading areas of our 
southern continent. Americans seem to 
have been peculiarly lax in this regard. 
While our corporations have developed 
to a wonderful point of efficiency in the 
United States, they have been far out- 
stripped by German and English competi- 
tors in the South American field. 

Hiram Bingham, professor of Latin 
American History at Yale, killed several 
birds with one stone on his trip to South 
America the first of the year. At New 
Haven he is engaged in teaching young 
men just what opportunities South America 
has to offer them. He teaches them the 
general history of the continent and also 
provides a practical training designed for 
those who propose to engage in business 
there. He was well aware that the libra- 
ries of America were overflowing with 
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pooks upon South America. He also 
knew that many of them were defective by 
lack of suggestions that would enable our 
young men to engage in South American 
business with profit. 

‘ With an energy characteristic of several 
of our younger professors—for instance, 
the late Professor Wyckoff of Princeton— 
he determined to know what he was talk- 
ing about. Accordingly on receiving his 
appointment as delegate of the United 
States to the Pan-American Scientific Con- 
gress held at Santiago, Chili, he embraced 
his opportunity to travel extensively 
through the country. In all, he journeyed 
several thousand miles. He rode mule 
back about two thousand miles across 
tracts almost unexplored; went about 
seven hundred miles on rivers and twenty- 
five hundred miles on South American 
railways; in addition, he journeyed in 
coasting vessels three or four thousand 
miles more. He informs this magazine 
that in this trip his chief purpose was to 
learn the actual resources of the country, 
the possibilities of development, and espe- 
cially the opportunities offered to young 
American business men and to American 
investors. 

He concluded his duties at the Scientific 
Congress on January 5, 1909. He describes 
his trip in a recent issue of the Yale Alumni 
Weekly: 

“Immediately after the Congress | went 
back to Bolivia and began again my over- 
land journey at Oruro, where | had left 
my saddles and outfit. My route then lay 
by rail, and steamer across Lake Titicaca, 
to Cuzco in Peru, the ancient Inca capital. 
It has only recently been connected with 
the outside world by rail. With its won- 
derfully interesting Inca ruins and _ its 
flood of historical associations, it should 
prove an attractive Mecca for travelers. 
It is now only four weeks from New York. 

“From Cuzco northward to Huancayo, 
the present southern terminus of the 
Oroya Railway, is about five hundred miles 
by the mule trails. It took us just a 
month to do it but it could be accom- 
plished in three weeks. We spent a week 
making a side trip to Choqquequirau, the 
‘newly discovered’ Inca city or fortress. 
This proved to be the most interesting part 
of the six months’ trip. The location of 
this well-nigh impregnable fortress, which 
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the Incas built five hundred years ago to 
guard the approach to Cuzco by way of 
the Apurimac River, has long been known. 
But it is so well defended by nature that 
only half a dozen bold climbers are known 
to have visited it since the Incas destroyed 
the path thither at the time of the Spanish 
conquest of Peru. 

“Last year, however, a company was 
formed to exploit the treasure of gold 
which is supposed to have been hidden 
there by the departing Incas. At con- 
siderable cost a frail suspension bridge on 
telegraph wires was built across the roaring 
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Prof. Hiram Bingham. 


flood of the Apurimac River, and a perilous 
footpath constructed. For fifteen miles 
the path climbs the 6,000 feet ascent and 
penetrates the tropical forest until it 
reaches the hilltop where stand the walls of 
the ancient buildings. 

“They are of a style and construction 
not usually found in Inca edifices and | 
know of but two or three buildings in other 
parts of Peru that are like them. The 
most important are a story and a half high, 
built of rough hewn stones, laid in clay, 
and originally plastered, with a solid cen- 
tral wall reaching to the apex of the gables, 
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and dividing the house into two apartments 
of nearly equal size and shape. Access to 
the upper story appears to have been 
through a door in the end of each gable. 

“After our visit to Choqquequirau we 
went to the battlefield of Ayacucho, 
where, on December 9, 1824, the last 
Spanish army in South America was de- 
feated and the War of Independence 
virtually concluded. At Huancayo we 
reached the recently completed railway to 
Oroya. Thence, over ‘the highest rail- 
way in the world’ (15,500 feet), we went 
to Lima, and at Callao concluded our 
overland journey from Buenos Aires. 

“Generalization is dangerous—particu- 
larly as applied to South America, where 
each of the eleven republics has its own 
problems. But this may fairly be said. 
The present is an era of progress in South 
America. Railroads are being built and 
revolutions are at a discount. Further- 
more, this progress is due chiefly to the 
aid of European capital. England and 
Germany, with scores of local banks, large 
commercial houses and extensive railway 
holdings, are a long way ahead of all com- 
petitors. We have made a good begin- 
ning in certain quarters, but our American 
capitalists seem to have taken little notice 
of the many opportunities offered for safe 
investments on a large. scale. I believe 
that the time is fully ripe for us to make 
ourselves thoroughly familiar by travel and 
study, with the conditions that prevail in 
the different states, and thus pave the 
way for a large extension of our foreign 
commerce.” 


PENNILESS AROUND 
THE WORLD 


HE siren “voice of the road” finds 
listeners in most unexpected places. 
Harry A. Franck is the latest of our young 
professional men to make the experiment 
of journeying in far countries penniless, 
with only his hands and his wits to rely 
upon. As a matter of fact, he has traveled 
pretty nearly to the legendary ends of the 
world—in many strange countries where 
he has met adventures among many 
strange peoples. 
Mr. Franck called upon this magazine 
the other day in answer to a written re- 
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quest, and his clean-cut face, Square-set 
jaw and wide-open eye made it seem no 
so difficult a matter after all for him t 
penetrate Ceylon without a sou, to journey 
across the difficult Malay Peninsula, anq 
in the guise of a roving laborer to pene. 
trate the interior of Japan. 

All these things he has done, and shortly 
—by the time, as a matter of fact, that this 
appears in print—he will be traveling in 
company with a_ well-known artist to 
Greece, there to drift around the classic 
ruins which have long appealed to him, 

Incidentally, Mr. Franck is picking up a 
very fine assortment of languages. He 
speaks the languages of continental Eu. 
rope with facility, he has acquired several 
dialects of India and Ceylon, and his pro- 
nunciation passes muster among a band 
of Japanese coolies. Indeed, few profes- 
sors of modern languages are so well equip- 
ped as this young man of thirty years, who 
spends nine months of the twelve at Spring- 
field, Mass., where he is professor of lan- 
guages in the Technical High School. 

Mr. Franck has lived close to the people 
all of his life. He worked his way through 
the high school and through the University 
of Michigan. Vacations he shipped west- 
ward as a laborer in order to earn the tui- 
tion necessary for entrance in the fall. He 
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nt one summer as a carpenter, and as a 
worker in the wheat fields of Dakota, and 
another as a laborer on the Pacific Coast 
with a railway construction gang. To 
pay his way back to the college town 
from these western states would have 
taken all of the summer’s earnings, so 
young Franck sent his wages back by post- 
office order and returned by the best ap- 
proved “hobo” methods. 

He made his first trip abroad at the end 
of his freshman year. He shipped from a 
village near Detroit as a caretaker of 
cattle. He had just three dollars and sixty 
cents in his pockets and with this he 
landed in Manchester and walked to Lon- 
don. He always made it a point to earn 
his way abroad. One of his most interest- 
ing memories is of the time when, on a tramp 
in central England, he found it necessary 
to live for a time chiefly on raw turnips. 

It was in the fall after his graduation 
that the notion of attempting to make a 
journey around the world as a laborer and 
without money came to him. So, at the 
age of twenty-two he set out with a kodak 
and a few cents in money and made the 
journey around the world in sixteen months. 
He covered most of western Europe, Assy- 
ria and Palestine, Egypt and the Soudan, 
Ceylon and India, Burmah and Siam, and 
finally China and Japan. In this world- 
girdling pilgrimage he worked at more than 
a score of manual trades, ranging from pick 
and shovel man to circus clown, As he 
was curious to know just how an ordinary 
laborer would fare on such a trip, he posed 
everywhere as a common workman or 
sailor, and made no attempt to find work 
of a higher nature. About five thousand 
miles of the trip were made on foot, and 
every league by sea he traveled as a sailor 
at regular wages. 

Mr. Franck is modest about his per- 
formances, and it is only lately that he 
has begun to put upon paper any account 
of his travels. This magazine in a forth- 
coming issue, will contain the story of 
his experiences as a workman “in Ceylon. 
Mr. Franck writes with a simplicity and 
directness of style that at once takes the 
reader with him. He proves to have had 
a keen eye for local color and characteris- 
tics and, perhaps the most valuable of all, 
a saving sense of humor that carried him 
through many a trying situation. 
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Edward Dana Durand, the new director of 
Census Bureau. 


EDWARD D. DURAND 


THE NEW CENSUS DIRECTOR 


WQWHEN your chief says it will take a 
“corking’” good man to fill your 
place, it means he is paying you the best 


compliment possible. This is what Com- 
missioner of Corporations Herbert Knox 
Smith said of his deputy, Edward Dana 
Durand, when the commissioner was told 
that President Taft had decided to place 
Mr. Durand at the head of the Census 
Bureau. In his office on the floor above 
Mr. Durand received the news with the 
pleasure of feeling that a part of his am- 
bitions were about to be realized. He felt 
that he had at last been chosen to fill the 
most exacting office that could be assigned 
to a statistician. 

Naturally Mr. Durand will encounter 
many difficulties in his new position, but it 
is expected that his confidence in himself 
will be of as great aid as it has been in the 
past. Different from Mr. North, his work 
is academic, Mr. Durand being possibly the 
best-trained statistician ever appointed to 
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the position of Director of the Census 
Bureau. 

While he has held various positions as a 
teacher, Mr. Durand has not gained the 
distinction in academic work that he has 
outside. Nevertheless his success in gov- 
ernment service has been speedy and grati- 
fying. His most significant work in the 
public eye has been his book on the finances 
of New York City, his work with the Indus- 
trial Commission, and with the Bureau of 
Corporations. While serving as secretary 
of the Industrial Commission he edited a 
very creditable report of nineteen volumes. 
This proved that while Mr. Durand is not 
a good writer he is a good organizer. As 
Deputy Commissioner of Corporations he 
gained experience with the report on the 
Beef Trust, for which report he was chiefly 
responsible. He set his standard as a 
statistician, however, in his report on the 
Standard Oil Trust, which was issued from 
the same bureau. 

Mr. Durand was born in Romeo, Michi- 
gan, October 18, 1871, his father being 
Cyrus Y. Durand, a druggist. He is one 
of five children, all now living. 

He lived for about eleven years at 
Romeo, when the family moved to Huron, 
South Dakota, then a very new town, and 
“took up aclaim” of land near there. Mr. 
Durand finished his high-school education 
at Huron, and then went for one year to 
Yankton College. From there he went to 
Oberlin College, Ohio, and graduated there 
in 1893. During the summer of 1893 Mr. 
Durand was stenographer to the Secretary 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago. He then went to Cornell Uni- 
versity and took a post-graduate course in 
political science, economics, and statistics. 
During this time he was assistant to Prof. 
J. W. Jenks, Secretary of the American 
Economic Association. He received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy from Cor- 
- nell, in 1896. 

After leaving Cornell Mr. Durand was 
employed for nearly two years in the New 
York State Library, at Albany, his special 
duty being to prepare material for the as- 
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sistance of members of the Legislature, in- 
cluding the publication of indices and 
digests of the laws passed annually by the 
various states of the country. 

At the beginning of 1898 Mr. Durand 
was appointed Assistant Professor of Po 
litical Economy and Finance at Stanford 
University, California, where he remained 
for a year and a half. When the Industrial 
Commission, of which he was secretary, 
was disbanded, he lectured on corporation 
and labor questions for a year at Harvard 
University. In 1903 he was appointed an 
expert on street railways in the Census Bu- 
reau, where he held the position of special 
examiner for about four months before be- 
ing called to the Bureau of Corporations, 

He was married in 1903 to Mary Eliza- 
beth Bennett, who had been a classmate of 
his at Oberlin College. They have two 
children, both boys. 

When he finishes his work with the 
Census he may have his other ambition 
gratified of being called back to academic 
work, possibly as president of some college. 

Mr. Durand becomes Director of the Cen- 
sus Bureau upon the eve of taking the 
Thirteenth Census of the United States, 
This is the government’s largest statistical 
job, and since our census is more elaborate 
and detailed than that of any foreign coun- 
try, it can be recognized what the new offi- 
cer has to encounter. Some idea of the 
immensity of the work can be gained by a 
study of the act of Congress authorizing 
the taking of the census. 

While Mr. Durand is very affable j in his 
manners there is nothing effusive about 
him. Of medium height and build, his 
forehead so high as to give the impression 
of being slightly bald, and wearing a small 
moustache, he is withal of striking ap- 
pearance. During the last few days that 
he was Deputy Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions he could be found busily engaged in 
putting the office in order for his successor. 
The days were warm and he worked without 
his coat, wearing most of the time a white 
shirt and a double-ply collar with a small 
black bow-tie. 

















Louis A. Fuertes, the bird artist, in the field. 








DRAWING WILD BIRDS IN THEIR 


NATIVE 


HAUNTS 


A SKETCH OF THE PERSONALITY AND METHODS OF 
LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES, THE BIRD ARTIST 


BY DAVID T. WELLS 





PROFESSION which 
takes a man on suc- 
ceeding years from the 
heat of Florida to the 
chill of Alaska, out to 
the Texas desert, down 
to the Bahamas, out 
again to the Great Canon and the heights 
of the Sierras down to Jamaica, up to 
Alberta, British Columbia, and back again 
to the Florida Keys, has something to rec- 
ommend it to interest, if it is only its 
variety. When added to this variety is 
the fact that every one of these expedi- 
tions is a hunt, where the brain is the game 
bag and the trophy of the sport is finally 
mounted on a canvas to be a permanent 
addition to the knowledge of North Ameri- 
can bird life, there is much more interest 
than attaches simply to stories of travel 
and adventure. 

In order to paint birds, the eye must be 
a camera, as clear and instantaneous in 
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getting and holding the picture as the kind 
that folds for your pocket and which only 
needs the pressing of the button to make a 
picture gallery. A bird changes almost 
instantaneously with death, not only in 
form and posture, but in many cases in 
color also. The tints on the head, the 
legs, and even the colors of the eyes and 
beaks often change almost the moment 
that the heart stops pumping blood, and 
the man who paints pictures of dead birds 
may be exact and still be as far away from 
nature, as the astronomer who finds from 
observation that the sun goes around the 
earth. 

It was to train himself in this quick and 
active observation as a means to study, 
that Louis Agassiz Fuertes took up the 
painting of birds, but the means has been 
paramount to the end, and in the process 
of studying birds by painting them, Mr. 
Fuertes has made himself the foremost 
bird artist in the country. Besides he has 
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Sketches made by Mr. Fuertes through field glasses of black-necked stilts. 


accomplished his original object and 
gained a very thorough knowledge of the 
birds of North America. 

Out of eight hundred species of North 
American birds, he has collected original 
notes concerning over six hundred, and 
there are only a very few genera and no 
orders which he has not studied from life 
and with sufficient care so that he would 
be able to reproduce again on canvas the 
appearance of the bird down to the smallest 
detail of color and posture. 

When a man is thirty-five years old and 
has been in the field of bird study and 
painting just ten years, that means pretty 
busy flitting from one point to another 
and almost indefatigable wielding of the 
brush. 
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Chicks are hidden near. 


It is the small details of the appearance 
of the living bird that makes its reproduc- 
tion in painting lifelike. As in the staging 
of a play, it is the little things that make 
all the difference between the impression 
of reality or the impression of woodenness. 
A picture which shows a ship sailing before 
a south wind with its flags and pennants 
flying toward the south does not seem 
right to the most ignorant landlubber, 
who could not, if he tried a week, find out 
why the picture was wrong. But a man 
who painted, for instance, the flight of a 
flock of wild ducks, could make just as 
glaring an error. 

A wild duck, like many other migratory 
birds, has the faculty when it flies, of keep- 
ing its head at a steady level, pointed at 











the spot for which it is making. Conse- 
quently, when its wings are down at the 
end of a stroke, its body is forced up 
higher than its head, and when its wings 
are up, at the beginning of a stroke, the 
body drops below the level of the head. 
There are probably not two in one hundred 
of the people who might look at a picture 
of a flock of ducks flying, that know this 
fact about the relative positions of their 
bodies and their heads, but, if the natural 
order should be reversed by the artist, 
nine out of ten of the persons who looked 
at the picture would probably know that 
there was something wrong with it, at 
least, that it did not look natural. 





Sketches of chimney swifts made from life. 
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That is one of the most evident charac- 
teristics of bird motion or posture, one 
whose absence would make an impression 
on any one. There are other character- 
istics much more slight, whose presence or 
absence from a picture means the whole 
difference between the valuable or the 
valueless, from a_ scientific standpoint. 
What good does it do a man to see the pic- 
ture of a bird which he has never seen in 
the woods, if the absence of some little 
characteristic that is present in all mem- 
bers of that species gives him an entirely 
erroneous idea of the appearance of the 
creature? And there are hundreds of these 
little things that make the difference be- 
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Mr. Fuertes is resourceful in his methods of approach- 
ing birds to within sketching distance. 



































A field sketch showing the beginnings of a drawing, completed on opposite page. 


tween the correct and the worthless: the 
angle of the curve on a flamingo’s neck 
compared to that of a heron; how the 
creature looks when it stands on one leg 
and what is the color of the leg and his 
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eye and his beak when he is alive, while 
the heart is still beating. It may be nec- 
essary even to paint the bird a different 
color in one position than in another. 
Many birds change their plumage with the 





























A drawing made from life. 


seasons. Some of them are able to change 
their coloring almost at will. For instance, 
the caracara, a small Mexican eagle, has a 
different colored head when he is shrieking 
than he does when his voice is still. When 
he gives voice, or squawk, he throws his 
head back and the blood rushes into it. 
The head of the bird which has been sit- 
ting quietly on a limb suddenly changes 
from a rather somber blue to a most vio- 
lent purple. 

These are the little things that make 
the painting of birds a profession requiring 
not only the skill of an artist, and the skill 
of a hunter, but also the ability to make 
one’s brain a camera which in a few sec- 
onds must take down impressions accurate 
in every detail. The difficulty in getting 


near enough to the live birds to study their 
movements and postures is enough to 
make the profession exciting, if there was 





The first sketch of this completed 
picture is printed on the opposite page. 








nothing else. Every one who has ever 
tried to sprinkle salt on the tail of a com- 
mon, almost tame robin, can understand 
how difficult it must often be to get near 
enough to the member of a really wild 
species to study its movements. Many 
times it is not possible to get near enough 
to the specimens to get a clear view of 
them, and often it is necessary for Mr. 
Fuertes to gain his knowledge of the move- 
ments and actions of the birds through a 
spy glass, jotting down pictured notes on 
a pad of paper, pictures drawn with de- 
tailed accuracy in the time it would take 
most men to draw an alleged straight line. 
Often it is not possible to study the birds 
from a position where it is possible to draw 
any notes at all. Often the artist has to 
study his models from the high branches 
of trees, or concealed by underbrush or 
covered by leaves. Great practice has 
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Rapid fire drawings of the Mearus quail made in Texas, from life, by Mr. Fuertes. 


given him the faculty of making his studies 
from the positions he has to take and mak- 
ing his notes in his mind and retaining 
them until he can transfer them to paper. 

After this study of the live birds is made, 
Mr. Fuertes kills a specimen of the kind 
which he is studying and skins it, so that 
he may be able to get the details of its 
feathers and other details which he cannot 
get from observation. 

It is here that the skill of the hunter 
comes in. The object of a quest which has 
caused him days or weeks of difficult travel 
may be accomplished on the first day of 
his arrival at the habitat of the species 
that he is hunting for his brush. He may 
get what he wants on the last day before it 
is imperative that he should go home. On 
one trip he got a pair of plumed quail, 
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which he had hunted for several weeks, on 
a right and left double with the last two 
shells of the expedition. Sometimes hours 
and days of hard work end in nothing, 
simply because of some unfortunate occur- 
rence. 

In the spring of 1908, Mr. Fuertes made 
a trip to Florida for the sole purpose of 
learning the life colors of the head of the 
roseate spoonbill, a very rare bird which 
has never been painted or even accurately 
described from life. He was with Mr. 
Frank Chapman and others from the 
Museum of Natural History in New York, 
and they had heard that there was a colony 
of roseate spoonbills on an island in Cuth- 
bert Lake, which is in the midst of the 
wilderness of Mangroves in Florida, about 
forty miles northeast of Cape Sable. 

















Nearly four miles from the landing place 
in Snake Bight Bay, their schooner got 
stuck in the mud, and even at high tide 

* was unable to go any nearer shore. With 
their outfit in a small boat, by rowing and 
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Magpies caught in various interesting attitudes by the rapid pencil of Mr. Fuertes. 
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poling, wading and putting, they were 
finally able to get into the bay after having 
taken a little over an hour of hard work to 
cover each mile. That was only the begin- 


ning of their work, for they had a journey 
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of over eighteen miles inland, through lakes 
and rivers and swamps and almost impene- 
trable woods which made them double on 
their course until it made their journey 
twice as long. Late one night they found 
Lake Cuthbert, and early the next morn- 
ing before the full light had come, Mr. 
Chapman ensconced himself behind a blind 
near the rookery on the island. It was 
found that there were not only roseate 
spoonbills in the rookery, but also a colony 
of egrets, which meant that as soon as the 
scientists had gone, the guides would re- 
turn and shoot out the colony for millinery. 

It had become light enough for Mr. 
Chapman to take a photograph and Mr. 
Fuertes was waiting for a chance:to begin 
his studies, when one of the guides who 
had gone on two miles beyond the camp 
shot his gun at arattlesnake. Immediately 
all the spoonbills and egrets on the island 
took wing and flapped over Mr. Fuertes’ 
head and out of sight. They flew directly 
over him, but he forbore to shoot, for fear 
that he would frighten them so that they 
would never return, but his forbearance 
was useless, for although the party stayed 
near Lake Cuthbert for some time after- 
ward, never once did they see a spoonbill. 
They could hear them in the rookery at 
night, but they apparently went away 
before daylight, for not once during any 
of the days that the party stayed did a 
spoonbill show itself. There is no chance 
that the birds are there now, either, for 
soon after that the guides shot out the 
egrets and their neighbors never returned. 

That is simply one of the many disap- 
pointments that come to a man who hunts 
with his eyes and pencil. It takes a skill 
and patience and caution that a man who 
hunts the four-footed beasts cannot real- 
ize. Sometimes the effort to study the 
appearance of birds in life from close range 
is hopeless from the beginning. It is 
almost impossible to get within five hun- 
dred or six hundred yards of the rarer 
species of the birds of prey to study them, 
and even shots at them are only chances 
with good fortune playing a great part in 
a favorable outcome. A hit may mean 
nothing, for the bird is likely to fall where 
it is impossible to recover it. 

In 1899, when he was on the Harriman 
expedition on Hall Island, in the Bering 
Sea, Mr. Fuertes shot a fulmar that fell 
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and lodged in a cranny about ten feet down 
the side of a basalt cliff. Three hundred 
feet below at the bottom of the basalt slab 
the Bering Sea roared and growled and 
threw its waters half way up the side of 
the cliff. Around Mr. Fuertes’ head cir- 
cled a colony of about fifty guillemots, 
which he had frightened out of their nests 
at the top of the cliff. He beat them away 
with his coat and started down after his 
fulmar. He had crawled down the straight 
side of the cliff almost to the bird when the 
earth started to slip from under his feet 
and he with it toward the breakers and the 
rocks below. The earth stopped sliding 
after it had gone a fewfeet. But about a 
wheelbarrow full of it went on and disap- 
peared in the water below. It was some 
chance rock underneath that kept the whole 
mass from going on into the waves below 
and taking Mr. Fuertes with it. He 
climbed back to the top and started to- 
ward camp. He did not even dare look 
back at the fulmar for fear he would be 
tempted to go after it, and if the wind has 
not taken it off, it is still there waiting to 
be recovered. 

The field work is not the only or even 
the greater part of Mr. Fuertes’ work, how- 
ever, for there is the actual painting of the 
pictures which, except for the big groups 
in museums, is done in his studio at Ithaca, 
N. Y. Here the field notes, the mounted 
models which he has collected, as well as 
his sketches of the flora of the habitats of 
his birds, are placed in order, to be com- 
bined with the impressions his brain has 
taken and worked into a finished picture. 

It was in Ithaca that Mr. Fuertes first 
got his love for the birds which led him to 
his profession, and, as a boy, he got to 
know not only the species, but even the 
individual families of the birds around the 
Cornell University Campus. He got so 
that if the family that had had its nest 
under the eaves of Morrill Hall did not 
come back in the spring, he tried to find 
some reason why. He could imitate the 
calls of the local species, so that he could 
create quite a fuss in a quiet wood and 
was able to call many of the winged speci- 
mens near enough to him to watch them. 

His fondness for the study of birds grew 
so that in 1897, when he graduated from 
Cornell, he determined to take up their 
study ard reproduction. 
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ACROSS JAPAN IN A MOTOR CAR 


A PICTURESQUE NARRATIVE OF THE JOURNEY MADE 
BY THE NEW YORK TO PARIS RACERS 


BY GEORGE MacADAM 


=O ONE out of earshot 

would have guessed that 

we were the crew of a 

motor car engaged in 

a New York-to-Paris 

Race. From our leis- 

urely manner, this out- 

of-earshot person would have surmised 

that we were tourists given over to the 

eccentricity of patronizing first-class hotels 
dressed in third-class clothes. 

The four of us—George Schuster, driver 
of the Thomas Flyer; George Miller, its 
mechanician; Capt. Hans Hansen, Siber- 
ian pilot, and I, staff correspondent of the 
New York Times; the four of us on this 
afternoon of May 12, 1908, leaned against 
the bar of the Oriental Hotel in Kobe and 
sipped refreshment from long glasses as 
though there were no such thing in the 
world as three foreign rivals who had 
stolen a march on us while we were prov- 
ing the impossibility of automobiling in 
Alaska, and who were now an unknown 
number of miles nearer Paris than we. 

Just a few words of explanation: 

With Alaska a proven impossibility, the 
rules of the race provided for an alterna- 
tive route beginning at Vladivostok, cross- 
ing Manchuria, Siberia, and so on to Paris. 
Japan was no part of this route. But 
when we returned from Alaska with the 
Thomas Flyer, we learned that there would 
be a long and uncertain wait before the 
sailing of another vessel direct for Vladi- 
vostock. 

“The best thing to do,” we were ad- 
vised, “‘is to load on the S.S. Shawmut 
which sails in a few days for the Orient. It 
touches at Yokohama and Kobe, and 
from either of these ports it’s only a short 


distance across Japan to Tsuruga. From 
there a line of steamers runs twice a week 
to Vladivostok.” 

We looked at the map. Verily it is but 
a short distance across the Island Kingdom 
—a trifle over eighty miles as the crow 
flies. 

Why our unseemly leisure? 

Come within earshot; join the group 
composed of a dozen or more of the town’s 
foreign residents—bankers, shipbrokers, 
wholesale merchants—who have dropped 
in to see the American car and its crew, and 
of whose liquid, oft-replenished hospitality, 
the latter were now partaking. 

“Do you think we can make Tsuruga 
‘cross country?”’ was the question put to 
each newcomer. Some few answered, 
“Perhaps”; most replied, “I doubt it.” 
In answer to a much-put “why?” we 
gathered these casual shreds of informa- 
tion: “I’ve heard that there are a number 
of precipitous mountain ranges between 
here and Tsuruga, and I’m uncertain if 
anything leads over them but trails.” 
“T’ve heard the roads are very narrow; 
built only for rikisha and other narrow- 
gauge traffic.” “I’ve heard the bridges 
are very frail; the heaviest load that they 
are constructed to carry is pulled by a 
half-sized bullock on a two-wheeled cart.” 
Everything hearsay! it would seem that 
no one ever travels across Japan except by 
railroad. 

The stretch of country between Kobe 
and Tsuruga—only eighty miles as the 
crow flies—began to look like an insuper- 
able barrier. 

Then someone (whose name should not 
have been forgotten as alas! it has been), 
bethought himself of Mancini, Charles 
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Mancini, a Kobe shipbroker who has lived 
in Japan eleven years, talks Japanese like 
a native, an amateur sportsman, local 
champion bicyclist, and owns two of the 
six automobiles Kobe boasts. These sel- 
dom run more than a few miles beyond the 
city limits, but Mancini has performed the 
feat of driving from Yokohama to Kobe 
and from Moji to Kobe. 

And then it happened just as it does in 
a fairy story: Mr. Mancini dropped in to 
look the American car over. Within ten 
minutes he had been induced to let a num- 
ber of business engagements for the fol- 
lowing morning go by the board, and guide 
the Thomas Flyer as far as Kyoto, 

The first faint rays of the rising sun 
were just touching the tops of the moun- 
tains that encircle the shoreward side of 
Kobe, when we rolled out of bed, packed 
our duffle bags, and carried them down 
through the deserted halls of the Oriental 
Hotel. We ate a hasty breakfast which 
had been ordered the night before, and by 
six o'clock the car was ready to start. 

sesides its load of extra tires, bolts, 
nuts, chains and spare parts, four large 
duffle bags, a gun and a rifle, the car 





A very weak bridge. 


The party had to get out and walk. 
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carried six passengers: its crew of four 
men, Mr. Mancini and a friend whom he 
had asked the privilege of taking, Mr, Ed- 
ward H. Moss, of the Kobe Branch of the 
Hong Kong-Shanghai Bank. 

When Miller cranked the car and its 
engine began to “chug-chug-chug,” sleepy- 
eyed faces haloed in rumpled hair, appeared 
at nearly every window of the hotel and re- 
mained there until the car had rounded 
the corner into the street that runs out 
through the native quarter. This is a 
much-traveled highway leading to golf 
links and race course, and in consequence 
is of a generous European breadth. 


MAKING THE START 


The racecourse passed, and it was as 
though a drop scene had been raised—we 
were now in real Japan, ourselves supply- 
ing the only touch of the exotic. A short 
run to Sannomiya and we were in a typical 
village street—a lane about eight feet wide, 
tiny paper-box houses closely lining each 
side, low overhanging roof eaves, and in 
the midst of all a clutter of children, house- 
wives, shopkeepers, merchandise, and 
horse and bullock carts. 


The bridge was built for 


rickshaw traffic, not for two-ton autos. 














Negotiating a sharp right angled turn on a typical bridge. 
of the wheels. 


When the automobile suddenly appeared 
at the entrance of this lane, stopping it up 
almost as tight as a cork stops a bottle, 
there was a great scurrying. Those who 
were in the street ran indoors, the women 
stopping just long enough to seize their 
children, the shopkeepers to gather up 
their merchandise; those who were indoors 
rushed to the house front to see what 
manner of strange thing was causing such 
a commotion; cartmen frantically backed 
their horse and bullock carts into side 
alleys; and then as the machine slowly 
passed, women, children, shopkeepers, 
cartmen, all flocked from their havens of 
safety and trailed along behind, their 
wooden sandals making a clatter that 
could be heard above the unmuffled chug- 
chugging of the motor. 

Here now was our first surprise; the 
whole village life of Sannomiya had been 
turned topsy-turvy for ten minutes, and 
it would doubtless be a good many ten 
minutes more before it was righted again; 
yet not a grumble was heard nor a frown 
seen. Sannomiya only smiled and cheer- 
fully returned the hand-waved salutations 
of the foreign disturbers. 


Only four inches are on each side 


THE NARROW ROADS 


Beyond Sannomiya the road narrows 
down to what seems to be the standard 
road width in Japan. This is more than 
ample for the wheeled traffic of the natives, 
for like everything else in Japan the vehi- 
cles are built on a miniature scale—rikishas 
and carts, the latter drawn by man, horse 
or bullock. The roads are hard and well 
kept. From the natives’ view-point, they 
are almost perfection. But for our auto- 
mobile? that alas! was another story. 
There was just room for us to cautiously 
feel our way along, every now and then 
coming dangerously near the deep drain- 
age ditches on each side. When we met— 
as we did all too often—trikisha or cart, it 
simply meant that rikisha or cart had to 
yield the right-of-way, dropping a wheel 
into one of the ditches and waiting until 
the usurping strangers passed by. 

Such a disruption of traffic as this 
caused! Frequently the carts were so 
heavily laden that the Japs could neither 
get them off the road nor back upon it 
again. Often the frightened horses and 
bullocks were more than their panicky 
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The “Inn of the Good Well” where the automobilists spent 
the first night on the road. 


drivers could manage. Whenever any of 
these things happened, one of us would 
jump off the car, help drag the cart off the 
road and lift it back again, or use our 
most soothing language, sometimes our 
best muscle, in restraining shying bul- 
lock or rearing horse. 

All these things ate up valuable time. 
By 7:30 we reached Nishinomia, about 
twelve miles from Kobe—a poor look- 
ing road record to any one unacquainted 


a Oe 4 


with the handicaps of automobile travel 
in Japan. 

Now this passage through a Japanese 
village, perched on the seat of an automo- 
bile, is a novel experience to a man ac- 
customed to the uncommunicative facade 
presented by a row of houses in America. 
As you know, the first story of house 
fronts in Japan are chiefly screens made of 
oiled paper. In the day time these are 
slid back so that everything stands open 





A scene showing the natives watching the racing party getting their start. 
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to view—exactly like the front of a doll’s 
house. To the traveler through one of 
these streets, the entire life and industry 
of the village passes in panoramic review 
on either side. Within each shop, on a 
yellow mat of rice straw, sits the shop- 
keeper. If there are customers, he is likely 
brewing a pot of tea for them before pro- 
ceeding to business. Look quick! through 
a passage floored with dark wood that 
glistens like glare ice and reflects the straw- 
colored paper of the walls and ceiling, you 
will catch a glimpse of a miniature garden 
filled with gayly colored flowers. 
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THE PITTSBURG OF “JAPAN 


An hour later, a turn in the road brought 
the chimneys of Osaka into view. This 
city might be called the Pittsburg of Japan. 
The old hand labor of Japan has here been 
superseded by the machine labor of the 
Western World. High brick chimneys 
belching thick clouds of smoke dominate 
the horizon. Osaka is one of the scenic 
blots, now rapidly growing in number, on 
the face of old Japan. 

But instead of continuing along the 
coast, the road to Kyoto now made a turn 





The natives of interior Japan cordially lent a helping hand when the 
automobile was in trouble. 


The main street of this village was as 
narrow as that of Sannomiya, and in the 
heart of the village the street made a 
right-angled turn. A very easy matter 
for a two-wheeled cart to swing around this 
corner; but for our machine, with its 
108-inch wheel-base to make the turn, was 
as close-fitting an operation as that of 
putting on a pair of tight gloves. Schuster 
sent the car ahead as far as possible; then 
backed and cramped; again ahead and 
another cramp; this double operation 
being repeated until the car was finally 
straightened out on its new course. 


inland and our backs were unregretfully 
turned upon Osaka and her chimneys. It 
was an upland country through which we 
were now traveling. The highway was 
just a narrow gray line across a country 
which looked as though it had been laid 
out by a landscape gardener with a won- 
derful eye for color effect, instead of being 
a country laid out by farmers for the very 
practical purpose of raising yen and sen— 
the Japanese species of “The Needful.” 
Land is so scarce and the people so 
numerous that a farm rarely consists of 
more than an acre or two. These little 














Among the rice fields in the mountain valleys. Note the child following to pick up small coins. 








At Yanagasa where the travelers had to make an eighty mile detour to gain ten miles. 
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farms are divided up into tiny fields. 
During the season of the year in which 
we made our journey, one of these fields is 
filled with sprouting barley, light green 
in color; another field—perhaps the next 
—with vetch, a lavender-colored, clover- 
like fodder; a neighboring field, with a 
dark green grass from the seed of which a 
lamp-vil is manufactured; another with 
the pale-yellow flowers of the mustard; 
and scattered here and there, fields filled 
with what looked like a variety of lily— 
some white, some red, some yellow, but all 
equally brilliant. 

Then to get the complete picture you 
must imagine patches of flowering azalias 
dotting the roadside; towering, round- 
topped camellia trees breaking the sky- 
line with frequent splashes of bright green; 
usually in the shade of these trees, houses 
with white plastered walls and _ red-tiled 
roofs; about the more pretentious of these 
houses, white plastered walls above which 
appeared a profusion of palms, roses and 
strange native flowers; and in the door- 
ways of the garden walls, kimono-clad Jap- 
anese girls—the kimonos as many and as 
gayly colored as the garden that framed 
them. 

I have traveled in but one other country 
that is so gayly colored; and that was some 
few years ago when in the company of a 
number of other youngsters, and an evil- 
smelling magic lantern, | used to make 
frequent visits to the Land of Primary 
Colors. 

By ten minutes after nine we had made 
Kanzaki, a distance of twenty miles. 
Then the road dipped down into a valley, 
and ran through a bamboo grove, the first 
of many succeeding ones. The bamboo 
trees on each side leaned out over the road 
and laced together overhead, the road 
merely a tunnel through a dense mass of 
vivid foliage through which the sunlight 
filtered in softened, green-tinted rays. It 
was a spot that tempts one to pause rem- 
iniscently and riot in descriptive adjectives. 
These, however, will be omitted; and the 
story will jump over a mile of road to a 
nameless bridge that spans a small and 
nameless creek. 


THE AUTOMOBILE AND THE BRIDGE 


Now, this was practically the first of the 
Japanese bridges we had seen. The auto- 
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mobile was stopped, and we investigated. 
A single man, jumping upon the bridge, 
proved it as springy as the most-sung mat- 
tress in the advertising pages of America’s 
magazines. To have run even the front 
wheels of the machine upon it, would have 
meant dropping them through into the 
stream below. One little bridge that could 
not be crossed: result—a twenty mile 
detour through back country roads. And 
let no one forget that a twenty-mile detour 
in an automobile is one thing in the United 
States, another thing in Japan. 

While we had been inspecting the bridge, 
traffic had piled up before and behind the 
automobile which completely filled the 
road. All the carts that were behind us had 
to back up while our car was backed to a 
cross road; there the oncoming traffic was 
allowed to pass by, and then we once more 
got under way. 

Bridges followed each other now with a 
more than desirable rapidity. The native 
carts can be turned so easily on their two 
wheels that the bridges, for the sake of 
economy in construction, always cross 
streams by the shortest line, no matter 
what the resulting road-angle may be. 
How this facilitated automobile travel, 
when both roads and bridges are just wide 
enough to let the machine pass over them, 
can easily be imagined. 

About a half mile beyond the town of 
Ikeda, we encountered a new obstacle— 
and this one seemed almost hopeless. The 
highway was being raised to a new level, 
the old road being buried under a fifteen- 
foot embankment of roughly piled dirt on 
the ridge of which ran a narrow-gauge 
railway track for dirt cars. A wooden bar- 
rier at each end closed the stretch of road 
to all traffic. 

We held a little council. To avoid this 
meant another long detour, and no one 
could tell what obstacles might be encoun- 
tered there. 

So Mr. Mancini spoke to the foreman of 
the coolies. It was a treat to see how 
cheerfully he removed the barriers at each 
end of the road, how he set his one hun- 
dred or more coolies to work smoothing 
the worst places, and how cheerfully those 
coolies labored at the extra task. They 
worked as though every one of them had a 
wager on the American car reaching Paris 
first. 
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Then followed three hundred yards of 
ticklish steering, bad bumping, and dan- 
gerous sliding on the narrow ridge of dirt. 
One yen (fifty American cents) was handed 
to the foreman, who bowed his thanks as 
he stood among his smiling but unre- 
warded coolies; and once more “all aboard 
for Paris’’—the established slogan for all 
such occasions. 

One o'clock and we reached the outskirts 
of Kyoto. Our approach to the heart of 
this large city was through a long, narrow 
street lined with native stores. Many of 
the merchants had their wares spread on 
the pavement in front of their shops. As 
the clouds which had been gathering all 
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against the shop fronts, and then, having 
made room for the automobile, repeated 
the operations at the next shop. To try 
to help the shopkeepers straighten out 
their tumbled wares would have been use- 
less: so, not without a twinge of con- 
science, we continued our disturbing 
course. And in the entire length of that 
street, not an angry word, not even a 
frown. 

By the time we reached the main part of 
the city, the rain was falling heavily; but 
fortunately the streets were now broad 
enough for good speed. A quick run to 
the Kyoto Hotel; a swing into its walled 
garden-like courtyard; and once more we 





A scene showing the coolies helping the machine over a newly filled-in road. One yen given to 
the foreman satisfied all the workmen. 


morning were now beginning to drip, many 
had sheltered their wares by spreading 
awnings held on bamboo supports. 
THE GOOD-TEMPERED JAPANESE 

It was into this narrow thoroughfare, 
already crowded to its utmost capacity by 
merchants and shoppers, merchandise and 
awnings, that the mammoth-like Thomas 
pushed its way. It was our only route into 
the city and so we had no choice as to what 
followed. Captain Hansen jumped out on 
one side, and I on the other. We swept 
aside the merchandise to save it from de- 
struction; pushed back the awnings 


were in the midst of a Caucasian crowd, 
for many are the Americans and Europeans 
that make their tourist pilgrimage—via 
railroad—to Kyoto. 

At the Kyoto Hotel there is, or at least 
there was at the time of our visit, a young 
Japanese interpreter, S. R. T. Ito. And it 
was into his care that Mr. Mancini delivered 
us. 


A JAPANESE PECULIARITY 


Now, ever since we had taken the road 
at Kobe, we noticed that through some 
peculiarity of the Japanese ear-drum many 
of the pedestrians and cartmen failed to 
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This is one of the typical sharp turns in Japanese villages. 


notice the “chug-chugging”’ of the unmuf- 
fled motor. Even a peremptory “honk- 
honk” failed to attract attention. It was 
not until Mr. Mancini, or his successor, Mr. 
Ito, sang out “hai-hai’—the cry used by 
rikisha men to demand the right of way 
from the slower moving horse and bullock 
carts—that the obstructing pedestrians or 
cartmen would look up, and then, surprise 
and wonder written over their 
countenances, hastily get to one 
side. 

We could not ask a better 
road than the one we now had 
—hard, smooth and fully thirty 
feet wide. Five miles out it 
led into a narrow, winding valley 
between tree-covered moun- 
tains. Through the small village 
of Otsu it led, over the crest of 
a hill, and then we saw one of 
the most magnificent views that 
we had in Japan. At the end 
of the mountain valley was Lake 
Biwa, a sheet of water twenty 
miles long and four miles wide. 
Heavy dripping clouds hung 
over us, but the sun was shin- 
ing brightly on the lake. Span- 
ning the lake’s further end, 
curved a beautiful double rain- 
bow which glistened against a 
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distant background of mist- 
covered mountains. 

In an automobile race, how- 
ever, there are no pauses for 
fine views or other wayside 
seductions. So, making the 
best of the road which was 
now almost entirely cleared of 
traffic by the rain, we hummed 
along; through little hamlets, 
down to Lake Biwa, over a 
long stretch of lakeside road, 
until we were brought to a 
sudden stop at the village of 
Ishiba. The road here crosses 
the railroad track. In the dis- 
tance was an approaching 
train. Wecould have crossed, 
backed, crossed again, and still 
had a big margin on the side 
of safety. But apparently all 
vehicles looked alike to the 
gateman, be they motor cars or 
bullock carts, for he dropped 
the gates just ahead of us. Mr. Ito ex- 
plained to him in Japanese; Schuster talked 
to him in plain English; but the gates re- 
mained closed. 

In its own good time, the train arrived. 
As it passed by, the side toward the Ameri- 
can automobile was suddenly converted 
into a panorama of Japanese portraits— 





A typical mountain bridge, not built for automobile traffic. 








every window framed a face, some two 
faces, and some entire family groups. 


THE RACERS MEET A RELIGIOUS 
PROCESSION 


At a crossroad just beyond the village 
of Yasu our progress was again stopped, 
this time by a big crowd of natives in gala 
attire. When the machine came to a stop 
we saw coming down the crossroad a priest 
dressed in weirdly gaudy regalia, and 
marching behind him about twenty youths 
dressed in white knee-length tunics and 
bearing on their shoulders a large wooden 
shrine as weirdly gaudy in its coloring and 
ornamentation as the regalia of the priest. 
Mr. Ito quickly explained that it was the 
annual village festival of the Shintoists. 
They were now bearing the shrine to the 
temple—a neighboring hilltop covered with 
ancient trees. 

It was an awkward moment; to go 
ahead would break up the crowd waiting to 
fall in behind the shrine-bearers, and to 
stand still would block the progress of the 
latter. It was the priest who cut the knot. 
He continued his slow, dignified approach. 
Then, reaching the side of the automobile, 
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Japanese school children just out wondering at the automobile. 





he_extended his hand with a kindly smile 
to each of the strangers in turn. This cere- 
mony over, he stepped back and surveyed 
the machine with frank curiosity. En- 
couraged by this, Captain Hansen told Mr. 
Ito to ask the priest if he wouldn’t get into 
the car and be photographed. It was an 
ill-advised, even a risky thing to do. But 
the priest smiled a quiet smile which 
seemed to say, “These strangers are surely 
a strange people.” But he climbed into 
the car, taking the seat next to Schuster. 

The photograph taken, the priest waved 
the crowd to right and to left, opening up 
a lane for the automobile; and then he 
gravely nodded a “good-bye.” 


‘ 


THE AUTOMOBILISTS BECOME ‘‘ FOREIGN 


DEVILS” 


As we turned the next corner—the road 
now leading directly into the village of 
Hachiman—we found ourselves facing an 
advancing crowd which for a distance of 
three or four hundred feet filled the street 
from house front to house front. 

An elderly man ran forward and said 
something to Ito. 

“He asks you to go very slow.” 











When the Thomas, just maintaining 
headway, reached the edge of the crowd, 
we discovered that in a dozen or more 
places it was gathered in heaving knots of 
men and women, and in the center of each 
knot was a struggling man, his face dis- 


torted with rage. For a moment we could 
not understand it; but when we saw fists 
frantically shaken at us, we realized that 
here at last we were playing the undesira- 
ble réle of “foreign devils.” 

When we were in the midst of the crowd, 
one of the belligerents struggled to within 
striking distance of the automobile. But 
before any of the crew came within reach 
of his fist, he was hauled and pushed back 
out of the danger zone, the women taking 
as active a part as the men in this struggle 
for international peace. 

The far edge of the crowd was no sooner 
reached than Schuster switched over onto 
second speed. As the road between the 
fleeting automobile and the crowd length- 
ened, the struggling men were released and 
came hot-footing after us. But the best 
they could do was to catch up to the tail- 
end of our dust cloud. 

Then Ito explained: “It’s a 
religious procession that is on 
its way to join the other pro- 
cession at Yasu. Together they 
are going to the temple. The 
men who tried to attack you 
have had too much ‘sake’ to 
drink. That’s why they got 
the idea that your automobile 
should not travel on the same 
road as their religious proces- 
sion.” 


LOST IN THE MOUNTAINS 


How it happened none of us 
knew, but about an hour after 
leaving Hachiman we dis- 
covered that somewhere we had 
slipped off the main highway 
that leads along Lake Biwa 
and strayed into the byways 
of the shoreside mountainland. 
To go back seemed impossible: 
no one could tell us the way. 


“1 don’t know where this | i 
road will take us,” remarked L. 
Mr. Ito comfortingly,“ but we'd 
better keep on going until we 
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reach some big village where they can put 
us on the right road again.” 

Maibara was the place we were looking 
for. At Kyoto they had told us that 
Maibara would be a good place to stop for 
the night. ‘Only forty miles from here,” 
so said our informants. By a conservative 
estimate we had already traveled that dis- 
tance, 

The wandering mountain road finally 
led us down into a broad valley of rice 
fields. They were all covered with water, 
here and there the young rice just begin- 
ning to show, a vivid light green, above the 
surface. Between these irrigated fields, 
the road—now only a narrow dike—zig- 
zagged with the utmost regard for the ad- 
jacent fields. There were no wasteful 
curves; every turn in the road was an 
abrupt, right-angled corner. 

A heavy cloud on the horizon shifted 
and revealed the sun just dipping behind 
the mountain tops. Already the frogs had 
begun their familiar night-song. 

“This will make fine going in the dark,” 
remarked Miller cheerfully, as Schuster 
cramped, backed and filled around one of 
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Removing obstacles from a narrow road. A 
frequent occurrence. 
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the turns in the road. “I wonder how 
deep the mud is in those rice fields.” 

But luckily, before the twilight had 
faded out, a sharp turn brought us onto a 
highway of comfortable width. 

Never in the previous history of that 
road had such speed been made over it. 
Schuster opened up the throttle until we 
were reeling off twenty-five to thirty miles 
an hour. The horn sang a continuous 
“ honk-honk-honk,” and, moreover, Miller, 
Hansen and | added our voices to that of 
Mr. Ito, and together we bellowed out a 
chorus of “hai-hai-hai” that swept the 
road clear of all traffic. 

We sped through village after village. 
Each house was now only a quaintly 
shaped silhouette, the lower half of which 
was illuminated by several large squares 
of silver-gray light, the sliding window 
screens of oiled paper having been closed 
for the night. In many of the open door- 
ways were huddled groups of natives, won- 
derment, sometimes fear, written on their 
faces. 

An hour and a half of this, and then— 
long-sought Maibara. We had no soonet 
brought up in front of Izutsuya Inn (Inn 
of the Good Well) than the street was 
thronged with natives. It was as though 
the circus had come to town—as doubtless 
for the Japs it had. That we were a 
highly enjoyable show, the laughter and 
chatter of the crowd left us no room for 
doubt. Even the babies had been brought 
out and were now being held shoulder-high 
so that they would miss no part of the 
performance. 

THE TRAVELERS FIND AN INN 

A paper-screen door was slid back and 
we followed Mr. Ito into the vestibule of 
the inn. Every Japanese building, be it 
store, inn or dwelling, has this vestibule. 
It is on a level with the street, the floor of 
the house itself being about a foot higher. 
Street foot-gear is always shed before step- 
ping upon this floor—a most wise precau- 
tion in a land where the people sit, eat 
and sleep on the floor. 

Upon the edge of this platform-like floor 
stood the landlady making most gracious 
curtesies. Behind her stood three little 


tea-girls, also making gracious curtesies. 
But that was not all: these three kimono- 
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clad Eves were stealing glances out of the 
corner of their eyes at the strange guests, 
and taking advantage of their low curtesies 
to giggle in that winsome, childish, flirta- 
tious manner peculiar to the tea-girls of 
this happy Island Kingdom. 

“Can we get shelter for the night in 
Izutsuya Inn?” asked Mr. Ito. 

“The Honorable Strangers are most wel- 
come,” said the landlady. 

More curtesies. 

“Where can the honorable gentlemen 
put their big rikisha?” continued Mr. Ito. 

No one could suggest a place big enough 
to house the automobile, until the master 
of the railway station offered the shelter of 
a freight shed. A half dozen people got 
lanterns—the same kind that we hang in 
the trees on the Fourth of July, only the 
real Japanese ones are made of oiled paper. 
The three little tea-girls slipped on their 
wooden sandals. And then with the lan- 
tern-bearers in the lead, we all—men, 
women, children, babes and_tea-girls— 
trooped along with the automobile as 
Schuster guided it over into its impromptu 
garage. 

We were too hungry to experiment with 
native food; so we went to the railway 
restaurant and had a meal a la Caucasian. 
Be it said here, the Jap imitates our naval 


architecture better than he does our 
culinary art. 
THE CURIOSITY OF THE NATIVES 


When we returned to the inn the greater 
part of the crowd was still standing in 
front of it—waiting. They were not un- 
rewarded. We sat down on the edge of 
the floor and began to remove our laced 
boots. When these are wet and muddy 
they have a way of sticking obstinately 
on the heel. So we were obliged to call on 
one another to take turn playing boot- 
jack. These little tugs-of-war, resulting 
in mudied hands and exposure of holey 
socks, made the crowd shake with laughter. 

The boots off, a new trial awaited us: 
the floor was smooth and slippery as glare 
ice. Left to ourselves, we doubtlessly 
could have navigated it with some sem- 
blance of dignity. But with three pretty 
tea-girls demurely leading the way, and an 
appreciative populace behind us—that, 
alas! was another story. I’m afraid we 

















cut some strange antics before we were lost 
to public view. 

The sliding screens had been drawn 
ground our rooms, and quilts and sheets 
spread for us upon the floor. Hansen, 
Miller and Schuster were soon tucked away 
and sound asleep. I decided that | wanted 
to smoke another pipe so | returned to the 
main room. Mr. Ito was seated on the 
floor with a number of the villagers, care- 
fully making out a map for our use on the 
morrow. 

The next morning I was awakened by 
one side of my room being slid back. | 
opened my eyes and met the smiling gaze 
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‘The three tea-maidens leaned over the rail 
of an upper veranda and called “Sayo- 
nara’; ‘‘Good-bye” we answered; the 
crowd shouted “‘banzai’’, and we were off. 

Before noon we had reached Y anagase. 
Here Mr. Ito called a halt. 

“It’s only ten miles from here to 
Tsuruga. But the road leads over a very 
high mountain, and I’m told it’s very 
rough and narrow.” 

“Is there another road?” we asked with 
some apprehension. 

“Oh, yes, there’s another road. It leads 
over the mountains, too. But it’s an old 
road and has many more travelers.” 





of one of the “Why not 
tea-girls. take it then?” 
“O hayo,” “It’s sev- 
said she. enty or eighty 
“The very miles further.’ 
top of the So Mr. Ito 
morning to made _ inquir- 
you,” said 1. ies of the villa- 
The open gers. It 


side of my 
room gave 
upon a ver- 
anda. The 
screens that 
enclosed this 
veranda were 
in turn shoved — 
back by the 
tea-maiden, 
and then one 
entire side of 
my bedroom 
lay open to 
the garden, 
one of those 
typical minia- 
ture gardens 
with a two-by-four pond, rock-work, dwarf 
trees and flowers a-plenty. 

I can imagine no more delightful way to 
be awakened. I sniffed the fresh, flower- 
scented morning air; I feasted my eyes on 
all the beauties of nature within range of 
vision; | felt that I could lie there count- 
less 

“We're going to be under way in a half 
hour.”” ’Twas Schuster’s voice sounding 








through the inn. 

Dressing, breakfast and leave-taking 
were crowded into that all-too-brief half 
hour. 


Miabara assembled to see the start. 





Clearing road of obstructing native traffic. 
were always willing to make way. 


seemed to be 
a question of 
great doubt, 
for the men 
of Yanagase 
talked it over 
long and ear- 
nestly. They 
examined the 
car, measured 
the width be- 
tween the 
wheels, asked 
how much the 
car weighed. 
After about 
an hour’s talk 
the postman 
arrived. He had no doubts. On his ad- 
vice, we turned our backs upon the ten- 
mile road, and started off on the eighty- 
mile detour. 





The natives 


MAKING A LONG DETOUR 


If this is the wide road, we thanked our 
stars that we had not tried the short-cut. 
Before a mile was made, we had slipped off 
the road into a ditch. We unlimbered the 
block and tackle and hauled the off-side 
wheels back on the road. A short distance 
further and the operation had to be re- 
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peated. But why recount the story of this 
long afternoon of hard, tedious labor. It 
was like the unlucky Finnegan’s railroad- 
ing: “Off again, on again—off again, on 
again.” 

The road was now so narrow that the 
side-boards on the car prevented Schuster 
seeing its edges. So, with the motor cut 
down to its lowest speed, Miller walked 
beside one front wheel and | beside the 
other, and with an upraised hand each of 
us guided Schuster to right, to left, or 
straight ahead. Hansen walked behind, 
singing out a warning whenever the driv- 
ing wheels started to cut through the soft 
edges of the 
road. 

Wetraveled 
so slowly that 
the natives 
trooped along 
with us, each 
village adding 
new recruits 
until our 
laughing,chat- 
tering escort 
must have 
numbered two 
or three hun- 
dred. 

But once 
more the 
shadows were 
lengthening, 
and once more 
we were far 
from where we 
expected to 
be. It began 
to look like 
a bivouac under the stars, for the road 
was now climbing up into a wooded range 
of mountains and the villages were becom- 
ing fewer and smaller. Our native escort, 
too, had grown smaller. Only about forty 
were still with us. 

It was not long before we had occasion 
to give thanks for their enduring curiosity. 
The road pitched upward at a veritable 
mountain angle. The automobile nego- 
tiated this until it came to a sharp turn 
around a knob of rock. Nowit is impossi- 
ble to back and cramp when your auto- 
mobile is clinging to a mountain road. 
There was but one thing to do—lift the rear 


A stop for roadside information. 
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wheels around. So we called on our native 
escort for help. With a long-drawn 
“oi—ta—saa,” the Japanese equivalent 
of “‘all—to-gether,” they quickly straight. 
ened the car out for its next climb. 

Looking up the road, we could see that 
these sharp turns now followed each other 
rapidly. So we switched off the motor 
and tied our long rope to the front springs, 
Thirty of the Japs, including three girls, 
caught hold of this, and slowly towed the 
car up the steep grade, eight or ten of the 
Japs following behind to lift the driving 
wheels around the turns. 

Two hours of this slow, straining work, 
and at last, 
the mountain 
top. Night 
had long since 
fallen; but a 
brilliant full- 
moon showed 
us that the 
road ahead 
dropped ab- 
ruptly—about 
nine hundred 
feet in a half 
mile—into a 
mountain- 
walled valley. 
It turned and 
doubled on it- 
self in the 
most amazing 
hairpin cur- 
ves; and be- 
side many of 
these, was a 
sheer drop in- 
to the valley 
below. “We can’t attempt that to-night,” 
said Schuster. Then turning to Mr. Ito: 
“Tell these people to be back here at sun- 
rise.” 

There was a lone house on the mountain 
top, and under its thatched roof we found 
shelter for the night. Two peasants were 
left to guard the automobile. 

“One would not stay alone,” said Mr. 
Ito. “The forests are full of bears and 
monkeys; and the monkeys—oh, they’re 
very bad.” 

With our boots off, we joined the family 
group that was sitting on the floor of the 
living room, gathered round the fire of 
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faggots which burned in the middle of the 
room, the smoke finding its way out 
through a hole in the roof-thatch. A 
boiling cauldron was singing its cheerful 
song. 

We had supper of rice which we ate with 
chop-sticks, of boiled eggs which we ate as 
best we could out of the shells, and of tea 
which was delicious. And then, leaving 
Mr. Ito telling the strange story of our 
travels to the fireside group, we were led 
off to our beds which had been spread upon 
the floor of a rear room. 


A NOVEL METHOD OF DESCENT 


Promptly at sunrise our peasant friends 
arrived, the three girls still in the party. 
The rope was now tied to the rear axle, and 
the car started over the crest of the moun- 
tain, some of the Japs straining to hold it 
back while others lifted first the front and 
then the rear wheels around the sharp 
turns. 

For two miles they accompanied us 
through the valley; and then—a good 
road stretching out before us—we bade 
them good-bye. Fifty yen (twenty-five 
dollars) was the sum they divided among 
themselves. The cheerful chorus of ‘“sayo- 
nara” and “banzai” that followed us be- 
spoke their delight with this payment. 

At noon the road led us through a corner 
of the big town of Takefu. Here there was 
a stop of thirty minutes to replenish our 
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gasoline supply. From among the crowd 
which quickly gathered, there came an old 
gentleman of dignified bearing. Perhaps 
he was the Mayor of Takefu—but anyhow, 
he was a Local Personage. He spoke to 
Mr. Ito. 

“He says,” quoted Mr. Ito, “that this is 
the first, very likely the last chance of the 
people of Takefu to see one of these strange 
machines. He asks if the Honorable Gen- 
tleman will be so courteous as to travel 
through the main street of the town so 
that all may see.” 

“Sure,”’ said Schuster. 

And so a round trip was made through 
Takefu’s main street which was hung with 
banners, streamers and lanterns innumera- 
ble and swarmed with men, women, chil- 
dren and babies. For it was a gala day, 
the big temple in the heart of the town 
holding its annual festival. 

Out of Takefu, the road led once more up 
into the mountains. But the highway was 
now broad and hard; and we leaned back 
in our seats, smoked cigars, and watched a 
fifteen-mile panorama of glorious mountain 
scenery unroll itself. 

Then we passed through a long tunnel, 
and, from the road curving on the brink 
of a high precipice, we got our first view 
of the Japan Sea. In a sheltered bend of 
the surf-marked shore of Wakasha Bay, 
lay Tsuruga, and at her moorings two hun- 
dred yards off shore the S. S. Mongolia, 
which was to carry us across sea to Vladi- 
vostock. 





EVENING AT HARVEST 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


A fiery disk, the sun dipped down 
Behind the russet harvest hills; 
Like the rich gold of daffodills 
Spread the resplendent afterglow; 
Then rose the moon of dreams to crown 
“With quiet beauty all below. 


I heard your voice across the night 
Fall sweeter than a viol strain; 
And all the long day’s stress and pain 
Were faded and forgotten things 
Lost in rapt visions of delight, 


And love’s divine imaginings. 
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ee E have gone the round of 
the year, and the round 
of the gardens and or- 
&; chards. You will now 
g| be asking: ‘How can I, 
being city born and city 
=a- bred, and hardly know- 
ing a dandelion from a coltsfoot, without 
any special experience or training, make 
me a home in the country? Nothing 
would please me better than to get out 
of the crowd, and rest in the green fields; 
dig my own vegetables, pick my own fruit, 
milk my own cow, and all the rest of it.” 
I am going to answer this question, in one 
of the most practical articles | have ever 
written. You are quite right that you do 
not know anything about how to get to 
work making a country home; and the 
probabilities are that you know a great 
deal less than you suppose you do. There 
is nothing that needs more special culture 
than home-making anywhere, but espe- 
cially a home that involves fruit growing 
and all the fine arts of horticulture. You 
will have to know more or less about 
entomology, botany, geology, and most 
of the other sciences. If you do not you 
will simply be a blunderer, and a rather 
feeble member of the Hayseed family. The 
trouble now is that nine-tenths of those 
in the country do not know how to make 
a home, and only live from hand to mouth. 
They do not know how to utilize what God 
or Nature offers them. 

The country is gaining on the city 
steadily, but not fast enough; and the 
reason is just this one of ignorance. The 
schools are doing all they can to spoil 
farm boys, giving them all sorts of infor- 
mation except about what constitutes 
farm life. In this way the best of them 
are tumbled into the city chaos, and it is 
hard work to counteract this drift, and 
locate the tired-out city folk in gardens. 


POWELL 


We are gaining, however, and the percent- 
age of the increase of population that faces 
countryward is double that of 1890. Huge 
cities are no longer needed. We do not 
need to concentrate wealth or to use it in 
the bulk. We have got our huge enter- 
prises that required syndicates and trusts, 
off our hands; and now the great problem 
is to secure a more equable distribution of 
the wealth we have acquired. We must 
also vastly increase our production in order 
to feed the enormously growing populaticn; 
and at least one-half of our non-producers, 
who now make up what is called the labor- 
ing class, and a good many of the capital- 
ists as well, must be got into a position 
where they can create food for themselves, 
and add to the big surplus needed for 
others. These articles of mine have a very 
positive aim, in the way of helping the 
stranded out onto the land, with a capacity 
for self-support, and the power to get hold 
of the social problem and help support 
others. 

Without exception the most important 
point for you to consider is that building 
houses and planting gardens may not 
create ahome. I know a lot of people all 
around the country, who have built large 
houses and sold a lot of fruit, without 
having any conception of home and home 
life. What you want to get into the coun- 
try for is to build a home, not to get rich. 
You cannot do anything else worth the 
while with riches, if you get them, except 
to make home more homeful. That is the 
end of it every time, or else your riches 
are a humbug and a hurt. Can we not get 
an ideal of having about enough, a plenty, 
and then enough over so as not to pinch 
our generosity? I am quite sure that 
some of our fathers, those that pioneered 
out of Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
had something of this sort in mind, and in 
practice as well. Their bank accounts 
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were very small, and they needed not to 
exceed one hundred dollars of cash each 
ear. This went to pay their taxes, buy 
books, and a few of those little nick-nacks 
that peddlers carried about the country— 
adding doctors bills. We used to make 
our own furniture, our carpets and cloth- 
ing, our soap and candles; shod our own 
horses, made our own shoes, and the home 
was a little institution by itself, almost 
self-supporting. Now a well-to-do farmer 
needs from five hundred to twelve hundred 
dollars surplus cash for annual outgoes. 
This does not mean going back in our 
family economy, but it does mean going 
through a transition era, in which we have 
learned to buy our fuel and our clothing 
and our furniture and nearly everything 
else. In order to meet these expenses we 
have to rush our crops, and grow those 
that are more profitable. Well, wheat has 
gone up from thirty cents to a dollar, 
and corn from twenty cents to another 
dollar; and so we get our extra income. 

Now what we want is not to undertake 
to grow everything that we use and build 
a home just like our fathers, but it is to 
react to a position of self-support. We 
have slipped into a habit of spending, and 
what is worse, a habit of wanting and 
craving everything under the sun. Pianos 
are bought all over our hillsides; twenty 
of them where they cannot be played, to 
one that can be used. Education is enor- 
mously costly, in institutions that do not 
fit the pupil to work, but just the contrary, 
unfitting him or her. The simple life that 
we hear so much about just now, means 
that we are getting tired of this uneasy 
effort to be satisfied with show and rub- 
bish, and we wish to begin once more the 
art of home building. 

I do not wish to get away from this 
point until you clearly understand me, 
that is, if you are going into the country, 
go first of ali and all the time to make just 
as well rounded a home, and live as quiet 
and simple a home life as possible. The 
getting rich business may tome; and if 
you are wise in your planning and work- 
ing, you will surely have something be- 
yond your daily needs; and it is just here 
that I make my next point, you must not 
get out of reach of a market. I shall show 


you pretty soon just how this market de- 
mand will come about for a well-conducted 
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country home. You do not make it a 
first aim, but when it does come about you 
must be prepared for it. You are going 
to become one of the world’s producers, 
and help feed the millions, as well as feed 
your own family. By and by when the 
idle millions become producers there will 
be less of this market need. For the 
present it will be hardly advisable for you 
to buy your land at a greater distance 
from the city than twelve or fifteen miles. 
If you must live at a greater distance, 
locate near a railroad or a trolley line. 
We will suppose your location to be ten 
miles from a market that will absorb all 
that you can grow. As soon as you have 
something to sell begin to hunt up private 
customers, and keep up this habit all your 
life. This is the natural relation between 
producers and consumers. Middlemen of 
all sorts are necessary only when condi- 
tions are abnormal. If you have a stock 
of berries for market, or plums, or apples, 
your relations to your customers should 
be so close that you would not dare to 
misrepresent your goods, even if your con- 
science would allow it. Your customer 
must get the absolutely fresh berries, 
handled in the best manner, and delivered 
just when wanted. In return, the profits 
of your work go to yourself, and your cus- 
tomers, if honestly dealt with, will be 
willing to pay you top prices. I cannot 
emphasize this point too much, both for 
its effect on the producer and on the con- 
sumer. Everything that comes from the 
country home should bring country purity 
and country conscience, and it should give 
to the home that takes it a deal of pleasure 
as well as health. When your market 
stuff increases, your customers will be 
proud of saying, “We get all of our straw- 
berries, or all of our butter, from Jones’ 
farm. It is always A No. 1.” 

Now you are going, without skill, to 
start a new kind of life. You expect in 
due time to be a horticulturist. Let me 
warn you right now, not to take up one 
or two specialties. Strawberry bank- 
rupts are as common as cotton bank- 
rupts. Two or three bad years in succes- 
sion will use up all your capital, and 
dump you back into the city again. There 
are about ten or twelve different fruits 
that make up a gardener’s réle, and | ad- 
vise you to plant moderately of each. 
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The result will be that you will have a 
small income from each one, and all these 
small things put together will give you a 
respectable balance for the year. Let the 
list run something like this: strawberries, 
cherries, raspberries, blackberries, cur- 
rants, plums, grapes, pears, apples; and 
to these add honey, and the sale of surplus 
plants. Here are twelve items for income. 
You will find as a rule that about two of 
these will fail each year; not the same two, 
but some one or two or three will not re- 
spond with a crop. It will be just so if 
you are living farther south, where you 
take peaches, or still farther south where 
you take in oranges or pineapples. You 
must reckon on a failure of about one- 
fifth, possibly one-fourth of your sale arti- 
cles. It will almost always come about, 
however, that the rest will give you some- 
thing extra, and you will have an average 
annual return. 

You will be of course in a hurry to begin 
to get a return from your gardens and 
orchard, not only for market but for your 
own use; and you will want to know which 
of the fruits will most promptly give you 
a supply. There is one of the berries that 
stands uniquely outside our other crops, 
so much so that it can command the local 
market every time. You cannot ship 
raspberries more than a few miles without 
ruining them. The result is that a rasp- 
berry crop is in demand at home, and out- 
siders cannot get in to steal your customers. 
This is not true of the strawberry, or the 
blackberry, or the plum or the cherry, and 
it is only moderately true of the currant. 
The raspberry is a prolific bearer and the 
bushes will yield crops the second year from 
planting. The first year it must make 
canes and the second year give fruit. 

The strawberry is just as quick to give 
a home supply, because a bed made in 
August will yield a crep the next May or 
June; but remember that the North Caro- 
lina and the Virginia and the New Jersey 
berries can all come into market before 
yours if farther north, and you must take 
what prices are established. The straw- 
berry remains, then, a capital source for 
home food, and if you have just the right 
soil, with plenty of irrigation, it is all right 
for a market crop. Not having the best 
soil for strawberries, myself, | grow them 
mainly for the purpose of test and com- 
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parison. 
pleasure where he can get very little profit, 
so it happens that my thirty or forty vari. 
eties really brighten up my country work, 
keeping me apace with the world’s progress 


One may get a great deal of 


in that line of fruit. I like to know that 
Wm. Belt is the best strawberry yet, just 
as other fellows have their pet race horses, 
And when | eat strawberries | like to 
walk up and down the rows and taste them 
by comparison. Then I dig out the poorer 
sorts, leaving spaces in which to plant new 
candidates, 

Right after the raspberry and straw- 
berry, you want a small orchard or garden 
of cherries and plums. The cherries ripen 
with the strawberries, and there is always 
a first rate market demand for every bushel 
we can grow. The plum market on the 
contrary is likely to be glutted. Your 
best way, however, is to have a good sup- 
ply of the very choicest sorts, like Green 
Gage, and Magnum Bonum, and Bevay, 
and Grand Duke, and these will always 
find buyers. The blackberry crop comes 
in just after the raspberries, and with the 
early plums, as well as the latest cherries, 
It is a good crop to grow in moderate 
supply. I have worked up my market 
until | can readily dispose of a hundred 
bushels each year. This brings us down 
to the pears, which tally with the middle 
and late plums, and the early apples. 
Every horticulturist wants a small orchard 
of pears, because there are half a dozen 
varieties of this fruit that are about as near 
perfection as anything that has been 
evolved in the orchard. The Seckel pear 
is one of the ideals, but the Seckel is no 
better than the Sheldon, the Bosc, and 
the Dana’s Hovey. 

All this while one of the very nicest 
crops for a little country home is dove- 
tailing with the other things | have named, 
and is doing more than its share to give 
you a good income. The little old currant 
bush came out of Connecticut with our 
pioneer fathers, and with them marched 
across the continent. It did not do much 
more than make sauce and pies for our 
mothers, until the Versailles and Fay were 
created, or happened; but then came a 
wonderful growth of the currant as a 
market fruit. If | were to name the one 
crop that, next to the red raspberry, | 
advise you to plant freely, it would be the 
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currant. Select the White Grape for 
white, and Giant Red with some of the 
London Market, or possibly Versailles. 
The charm of this fruit is that you do not 
have to hurry in picking and marketing. 
You can sit down on stools by the bushes 
(and the bushes are all the better if under 
trees, for they like shade), and you can 
pick while you gossip with your friends. 
It is a delicious fruit from every stand- 
point, and it holds the market remarkably 
well. The demand is always increasing 
for prime currants. The red raspberry 
has gone up from ten cents to twenty, and 
the currant has gone up from seven to 
twelve—that is to private customers. If 
you sell in open market the price will vary 
every day. 

Next to the apple crop in all around 
value I place the grape. This crop be- 
gins to ripen, in the middle North, some- 
where about the middle of August, but 
your Concords are not in good condition 
before the middle of September. I grow 
over one hundred varieties of grapes; over 
half of these are seedlings, and among the 
seedlings are some superb new sorts, well 
worthy of general distribution. 1 sell 
very few, but consider the grape as speci- 
fically a food for home. No other fruit 
can surpass it for all around purposes. 
One may almost live on the grape alone, 
which cannot be said of any other fruit. 
It can be called the vegetable beefsteak. 
I should consider it quite possible for a 
good sized family to use half a ton in a year. 
Let us see; if we get the Lady grape ripe 
August 20th, to be followed by Eldorado 
and the Hayes and the Worden; these fol- 
lowed later by the Herbert and the Lind- 
ley and the Gaertner; these still later by 
the Catawba and the Agawam, the Con- 
cord coming in as it may, you will have a 
succession of grapes reaching down through 
the months of September, October, Novem- 
ber, and lasting well through December and 
January. With no other precaution than 
storing them in baskets in a cool room, not 
a cellar, you may have them until the 
middle or last of January. In a proper 
storage room they can be kept of course 
much later. Here you have a delicious 
and strengthening food running through 
five or six months. 

A chief point to be considered is that 
you can grow grapes anywhere and every- 
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where. You can grow hundreds of pounds 
on your barn; hundreds more on your 
house. If you have an old arbor that looks 
bad, cover it with a grapevine. Cover old 
trees that have got a few more years of 
life, and need foliage. For verandas and 
porches no vine is either prettier, or 
sweeter in blossom, or finer for fruit than 
the grape. Of course a grape arbor is a 
delightful place to sit when the clusters 
hang down invitingly, or when the blos- 
soms fill the air with perfume. So I say 
grow grapes, grow lots of them, eat lots of 
them, and save your meat bills. 

Now I have told you pretty nearly the 
story of the surplus. The pears begin to 
bear about the third year after planting, 
provided you have headed the trees low 
down—that is, let them have their limbs 
near the ground. If you have trimmed 
them high you will not get fruit of any 
account under five or six years. Apples 
trimmed in the same way begin to bear 
very early, but if trimmed high will give 
no appreciable crop under six or seven 
years—some varieties not under ten years. 
But you see all this while you have been 
selling your small fruits, beginning with 
your berries, then your cherries, then your 
plums, and now you are selling pears and 
apples. The big trees are planted in the 
same ground with your berries, and as 
they get large, and want all the ground 
and all the feed to themselves, you can 
plow out your berries and rely upon the 
larger fruits alone. I would advise you 
to continue growing currants under your 
apple trees, but to start a new raspberry 
garden in the open. After this you will 
have much the larger income from your 
apples, provided you handle them wisely, 
and have a home cider mill to turn the 
waste into cider and vinegar. 

I should figure something like this, after 
I] had had my country home for ten years; 
strawberries home supply only; black- 
raspberries only for home, with a possible 
small surplus; red raspberries, $300 a 
year; cherries, $100 a year; gooseberries, 
$25 a year; blackberries, $250 a year; 
plums, $100 a year; apples and pears, 
$800 a year. All this depends of course 
on decision of character, as well as on com- 
prehending the work you are at. 

There is another branch of horticulture 
that lays its emphasis on flowers, and if a 
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person has a special gift and taste in that 
direction it should become a part of the 
sales department as well as the home sup- 
ply. It is a miserable apology for a home 
that leaves out the esthetic. My opinion 
is there is more money in the beautiful 
than there is in the useful; there certainly 
is quite as much soul and character. | 
take it that your main object in getting 
into the country is to be yourself and to 
grow yourself. The trouble with the city 
is that it suppresses individuality. So it 
comes about that in the country we can- 
not have a real home if we meddle with 
Nature’s plan of scattering flower seeds 
as freely as fruit seeds. No man can live 
by bread alone, and no family can live on 
that which goes in at the mouth. In fact, 
I would lay out this country place of mine, 
or yours, at the very outset, with an intent 
to make it beautiful—beautiful in every 
part of it. I would have it attractive and 
bewitching. The rear of the acres should 
be as cleanly and comforting as the street 
front. It is with the outdoor life as it is 
with the indoor, a slovenly kitchen or 
slovenly corner is as disgusting as a slovenly 
front yard or slovenly parlor. I should 
like to impress this in your consciousness 
very strongly. Then you may as well be 
reminded that, in case you ever wanted 
to sell, the beautiful is very marketable. 

I do not mean to mislead you for one 
moment, or turn &side from the primal 
fact that it is a home that we are creating. 
I believe that the street front is as much a 
part of home as the lawn, and | am quite 
sure that a beautiful shrubbery lawn pays 
in the long run quite as well as a berry 
garden; and | am confident that a berry 
garden should be as tidy and beautiful as a 
front yard; and then, when you get all 
through, you will be ten times the man or 
woman for having kept your thumb on 
things. You need not fret, but act. 

All this while you cannot forget for one 
moment that the world is moving, and 
that nowhere is there more progress than 
in horticulture. Our Agricultural Colleges 
are already at the front, more important 
and more influential than the classical 
colleges, and every state has its Experi- 
ment Station for finding out the best ways. 
You also must know the best ways. It will 
not pay to be behind the times, producing 
half a crop where a whole one is needed. 
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That is just the trouble now with oy 

country homes; they are not up to date 

and if you are coming out of the city to 

add one more to the inadequate affairs 

don’t do it. You had better stay in the 
city, and let other people compel you with 
municipal statutes—dictating every step 
that you take. If you go to the country 
put yourself en rapport with the Experi. 
ment Stations at once, and get their bulle 
tins. Then begin a series of experiments, 
and all the time, instead of walking dj. 
rectly in the routine lines, see what new 
thing you can discover or invent. We are 
going to Burbank the world after awhile, 
and every country homestead must be ex- 
perimental in its nature. Plant seeds of 
trees and shrubs. After awhile you will 
learn how to cross-breed scientifically, 
There is nothing easier than to start new 
varieties of grapes and berries and cur. 
rants. You will have to throw away 
ninety-nine hundredths, but if you get one 
grand good thing out of a hundred it will 
pay you well. 

In this way you make your home in- 
tensely interesting to the young folk as well 
as to yourself. Work becomes gilt edged 
in another way than in winning cash re- 
turns. You will find your boys captivated 
with the novelties, and the girls will grow 
ruddy and stout muscled, as well as keen 
witted, by having their problems in the 
soil. I have not found it difficult to origi- 
nate more choice berries, beans and flowers 
than I can take care of. This kind of busi- 
ness is going to become almost universal, 
and a homestead in the country that does 
not create something new as well as grow 
old things after the best manner, will be 
the exception. No one can coax your 
young folk away from you into village and 
city life if you take my advice. The garden 
is the grandest schoolhouse ever invented. 

Go farther; make your country home 
broad and rich in other ways. Build a 
shop, and over it a laboratory. I have 
said something about the machinery and 
shop before, but the laboratory should be 
a room for the study of insects, soils, birds, 
plants; in other words for botany, ento- 
mology, geology, ornithology. Do not 
forget that all these subjects belong right 
here on your five acres. You cannot 
understand your home and your work 
without these sciences. 
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THEIR HOUSEBOAT 





VACATION 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


EDDINGTON was a mis- 
WS fit in business, and a 
genius in his home life; 
but like most prophets 
ae he found little honor in 

aie his own country, al- 
7 Ni sD) though Mrs. Reddington 
was naturally of an appreciative tempera- 
ment, and in the early days of their rosy 
courtship she had properly enthused over 
the creations of his mind. If in the interim 
she had wavered in her faith, it was not so 
much to her discredit as to the unfortunate 
train of circumstances which conspired to 
shatter the first fine illusions of their mari- 
tal felicity. What woman can live with a 
man for twenty years and not learn to her 
cost that he is fallible like the rest of man- 
kind cast in the same old mold? 

From which it must not be inferred that 
the family jars were of an unusual nature, 
or that Mrs. Reddington was obsessed by 
the idea that she was matrimonially yoked 
to a mate greatly inferior to the rest of his 
kind. In point of fact, she considered her- 
self rather fortunate on the whole, and bar- 
ring a few exceptions she was not willing 
to admit that she had made a mistake in 
her choice of a side partner. Habit had 
run their lives in grooves so that friction 
was reduced to a minimum—and they were 
not by any means unhappy together. 

Therefore, when Reddington announced 
that he had decided to spend his summer 
cn a houseboat of his own creation, it ex- 
cited less perturbation in his wife’s mind 
than the occasion might seem to warrant. 
Their summer vacations in the past had 
marked a point of difference in their tem- 
peraments, and the question had some- 
times assumed an importance out of all 
proportion to its influence on their domes- 
tic economy. (Other families may be 
more fortunate in this respect, and they 
are to be congratulated.) One thing wor- 
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thy of note in passing, Mrs. Reddington 
had made no preparations or decisions for 
the coming summer, and she was conse- 
quently in a receptive mood. 

“T’ve got a great idea,” continued Mr. 
Reddington enthusiastically after the first 
blunt announcement, “‘and I’m going to 
carry it out. I’ve always longed to build 
a houseboat according to my ideas, and 
now I'll do it.” 

“You're no boat-builder, Henry,” mildly 
protested his amiable wife. 

“No, but I’m a designer—a creator. | 
can make the design, and others can do the 
work—that is, the menial work of putting 
the thing together.” 

“What are your plans, Henry?” unemo- 
tionally, and with placid disregard of the 
frenzied fire of genius in his eyes. 

“They're sketched out here 
for a catamaran houseboat.” 

He unfolded lengthy rolls of blueprint, 
which to the uncritical eye looked very 
businesslike and attractive. 

“It’s made of two flat-bottom boats 
fastened together,” he explained. ‘That 
makes it uncapsizable—absolutely uncap- 
sizable, Mary. Why, you could put a ton 
on this side and it wouldn't turn it over. 
I’ll calk up the flat-bottom boats and cover 
their decks with waterproof canvas. That 
will make them unsinkable pontoons. So 
you see, the houseboat will be unsinkable 
as well as uncapsizable.” 

Mary scanned the blueprints with evi- 
dent interest and curiosity, noting the divi- 
sion of the houseboat in living room, bed- 
rooms, kitchen, and a pretty awning- 
covered deck with pink and green flower 
pots sprinkled artistically around. 

“And you expect me to spend my sum- 
mer on it?” 

The voice had unfathomed sarcasm in 
its rising inflection. 

“The Blakesleys have already engaged 
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rooms on it,” Henry parried with infinite 
skill. “When I discussed the plans with 
them the other night, they both asked to 
be counted in. I’m making it suitable for 
two families—a sort of floating, two- 
family, summer house, with a common 
living room but separate chambers. It 
would be delightful to have the Blakesleys 
with us all summer to share half the 
expense.” 

“T should think the Blakesleys would go 
to the mountains this year for Harold’s 
cough. Alice owes it to him to take him 
away from the salt air.” 

The judicial nature of this reply did not 
totally eclipse Mr. Reddington’s enthusi- 
asm; he spent two long hours explaining 
the details until wearied eyelids opposite 
began to droop. 

Mr. Reddington had one other good 
quality; he was persevering—even in his 
mistakes. He never acknowledged defeat. 
The houseboat germ was therefore nour- 
ished and strengthened secretly and openly 
until the idea became a tangible fact. Pos- 
sibly the novelty of it appealed after all to 
his wife, or knowing from past experience 
that it was useless to oppose Henry when 
riding one of his hobbies, she decided to 
raise only mild opposition. At any rate 
she placidly watched the course of events 
taking shape and gradually prepared her 
mind for the houseboat vacation. 

It was christened the Mary R. 
mounted on two long 
flat-bottom boats 
that Mr. Reddington 
had picked up second- 
hand from the owner 
of an oyster smack. 
There was a platform 
front and rear—just 
large enough to hold 
achair if you dangled 
your feet overboard. 
There were two bed 
rooms fore, a kitchen 
aft, and a living room 
amidship. The upper 
deck had its canvas 
covering, but a lad- 
der served for steps, 
and the flower pots 
were still to mate- 
rialize. 

“Not quite as com- 
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“They’re sketched out here—a design for a 
catamaran houseboat.” 





plete as | expected,” Henry explained, “but 
it will be cosy and comfortable, my dear,” 

“I’m glad the Blakesleys are going in- 
land,” was the comforting retort. 

The new ark had its hall-marks of genius, 
There was a device for storing provisions 
under the deck where they were out of the 
way until needed; acollapsible dining table 
which could be extended for the accommo- 
dation of six or converted into a china 
closet at other times; jointed chairs which 
could be put together in sections to form 
anything from a divan to a bureau or writ- 
ing desk, and beds which could be let down 
by a chain from the walls and folded up in 
the day time to form painted panels of 
restful water scenes and woodland views. 
There were walls which shielded the occu- 
pants from cold, bleak weather or opened 
out on fair days to permit the air free cir- 
culation through the boat; an upper deck 
for hammocks; an adjustable spring board 
for diving, and a fishing contrivance which 
jingled a bell when there was a bite. 

It was all a jumble of Mr. Reddington’s 
inventive genius. The boat was provi- 
sioned for two weeks, and was towed down 
the bay just inside the crescent of white 
beach that hid the ocean from view. 

“Here we can live in peace and comfort,” 
was the felicitation of Henry when the tug 
puffed away in the distance. 

“When will the tug come back, Henry?” 
anxiously inquired Mrs. Reddington. 

“In two weeks— 
with more provis- 
ions.” 

Mrs. Reddington 
sighed and looked to- 
ward the western sky. 

The Mary R. was 
anchored stern and 
bow, but the tide was 
swift inside of the 
crescent, and the gur- 
gle of water lapping 
around and between 
the flat-bottom boats 
made ominous music. 

“Suppose we 
should break from our 
anchors, Henry?” 
whispered the house- 
wife of the ark. 

“Why—why, we 
couldn’t do that. 
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The night passed in a 


Those anchor chains would hold a Lusi- 
tania.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Reddington experi- 
enced a species of nightmare which had for 
its refrain the song of the breakers tossing 
on the bar just outside of the inlet. 

“| think, Mary, we might find a better 
anchorage place than this,” he announced 
next morning before breakfast. 

“Yes, I think so, too,” was the firm reply 
of the one who had toiled over a refractory 
stove that smoked but refused to give out 
heat. ‘I’d rather be with Noah on Mount 
Arrarat than in this ark.” 

“Why, dear, has anything gone wrong?” 

“No, nothing particular. The stove 
doesn’t burn, the sink basin dropped out 
with most of our china in it, the provisions 
under the deck are all water soaked, and 
that bell on the upper deck has been jing- 
ling all night. No, nothing has happened 
—but—but | want to go home.” 

There were tears in the voice, and Mr. 
Reddington came to the rescue with caress- 
ing terms. 

“T’ll make the fire hereafter,” he said in 
self-abnegation, “and fix the sink, and stop 
that bell jingling. As for the provisions, 
I’ll—bring them on the upper deck and dry 
them in the sun.” 

Instead of trying to move the Mary R. 
to a new anchorage, Mr. Reddington spent 
a strenuous day in repairing the damages 
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horror of uncertainty. 


of the previous night. Then when sleep 
would woo him he was deprived of rest by 
a snapping of the chain that held the fold- 
ing bed in position. It was caused by the 
rolling of the houseboat in an unseemly 
swell. 

“It’s raining,” whispered Mrs. Redding- 
ton when they had escaped from the flap- 
ping, rollicking bed. 

“And our provisions are on the upper 
deck drying.” 

“Henry, we must get ashore, or we'll be 
drowned.” 

Mr. Reddington thought so, too, and 
expressed himself thus: 

“If you hadn’t made me work all day 
fixing up the things you broke, I’d have 
had the boat out of this channel. And 
those provisions— 

He groaned in an agony of spirit, but 
Mary cried softly. 

A gentle spatter overhead hit him on the 
forehead. He turned his eyes skyward 
and caught the stream in his mouth. It 
was sickishly sweet, and oily, with a pun- 
gent taste of spices. 

“The roof is leaking,’ he exclaimed an- 
xiously, “and our provisions are—soaking 
through. | taste sugar, molasses, sweet 





‘oil and—spices.” 


“And this is flour paste, dear,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Reddington rising from a 
viscid pool of white. 
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The drip of dissolving provisions in- 
creased until the bedroom was uninhabita- 
ble. They adjourned to the living room. 
A blast of wind and rain nearly swept them 
off their feet. They stood exposed to the 
full brunt of thestorm. One glance showed 
the inventor that his patent walls had 
opened outward and were now idly flap- 
ping like two big barn doors back and 
forth. Mrs. Reddington shrieked and re- 
treated to the leaking bedroom and thence 
to a corner where the roof had not yet 
sprung. Henry crossed to the kitchen. 
Here at least things were in order. It is 
true that at every roll of the houseboat the 
foamy brine surged up through the patent 
sink and overflowed; but there was no 
other disorder. 

“Mary! Mary!” he called. 

But his wife was at the other end of the 
craft, and nothing could induce her to 
traverse that open space of wind-swept 
deck. Mr. Reddington tried twice to span 
the intervening space, but the rocking of 
the boat nearly threw him into the water. 

“Mary!” he called pathetically, “are 
you comfortable where you are? If so—” 

It was a feminine voice which he heard 
above the roar of wind and rain. 

“Very comfortable, dear. Are you? | 
have all the provisions here, and there is 
no danger of my starving. If I only had 
the stove | might cook your breakfast for 
you. You couldn’t possibly bring it, 
dear?” 

Mr. Reddington bit his lip, and heroic- 
ally refrained from a hasty answer. 

The night passed in a horror of uncer- 
tainty. It was the first time the two had 
been parted for many a moon, and how 
each dragged through the long hours was 
unknown to the other. Mrs. Reddington 
resigned herself to the inevitable watery 
grave; Henry pinned his faith to the self- 
bailing rowboat which he had designed 
and made himself. This craft, at least, 
was good and seaworthy. 

Morning dawned clear and calm, and in 
the light of the sun they could inspect their 
damages. They were less than they antici- 
pated. The houseboat was still intact and 
riding free on its pontoon flat-bottom 
boats. Their personal appearance and 


temper were more damaged than their 
summer home. 
“| am going home—at once!” announced 
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Mrs. Reddington firmly and with the air of 
one who had calculated the result to jts 
logical finality. 

“But, my dear, we must have break- 
fast % 

Mrs. Reddington’s eyes flashed scorn and 
anger. 

“Henry Reddington,” she answered 
wrathfully, “if you want breakfast you 
can get it. I’m not going to cook any of 
that leaky, sticky mixture.” 

The inventor gazed ruefully at their pro- 
visions scattered in little pools and pud- 
dles over the upper and lower deck. 

“But, Mary, it is a long row to the main- 
land, and re 

Henry didn’t finish his sentence. Around 
the spit of sand dunes a white motorboat 
suddenly swung in full view. They both 
gazed at it in wonderment. Had some 
kind providence relented and sent a res- 
cuer? Mrs. Reddington did not hesitate 
to accept this intervention for all it was 
worth. She tore from her shoulders a wet 
shawl of red worsted and waved it franti- 
cally over her head. She tried to attract 
attention in a piping voice that had grown 
hoarse with exposure. Then in despera- 
tion she turned to her husband: 

“Henry, do shout to them! They must 
take us off!” 

Under the stress of this feminine appeal, 
Henry loosened his lungs and shouted 
loudly. 

“Ahoy! Ahoy, there!” 

The motorboat held on its course, then 
wavered and swung toward them, while the 
occupants waved an answering signal. The 
two stranded vacationists watched the 
craft cut its way swiftly through the water, 
and when it was close to them they 
breathed a sigh of relief. They could see 
that there were two aboard—a man and 
a woman. Even at a distance Mr. Red- 
dington saw that the woman was young 
and extremely pretty. Mechanically he 
tried to dust off some of the accumulated 
food-stuff from his clothes and straitghen 
his tie. 

“Ahoy, on the Mary R,” shouted the 
man in the stern of the motorboat. 

“Ahoy, yourself!” promptly responded 
Henry. ‘“We—are in distress and need 
assistance. My wife wants to go ashore.” 

The woman in the bow of the motorboat 
turned and spoke to her companion. The 
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It was caused by the rolling of the boat. 


latter appeared dubious about something 
and allowed his craft to take an erratic 
course. Then with sudden decision he 
steered it straight for the houseboat and 
brought it to a stop alongside. 

“You say y8u want to go ashore?” the 
man asked quickly. 

“Yes, yes, at once,” cried Mrs. 
dington, exhibiting signs of hysteria. 

“We've been here all night, and are 
pretty well battered up,’ Henry added 
sympathetically. 

Their rescuer looked at the houseboat in 
one swift, comprehending glance, and then 
added: 

“How’s your rowboat? 
good condition?” 

“Yes,” faltered Mr. Reddington, ‘but 
it’s a long way to the mainland, and—-—” 

“Yes, I see,’ nodded the stranger. 

Then, after deliberating a moment, he 
cast a furtive glance back over the chan- 
nel, and again took council with his fair 
companion in low tones. 

“|’ve got a proposition to make to you,” 
he announced finally. “ But, first, can you 
run a motorboat?” 

“|?—certainly!” replied Henry with 
swelling chest. 

“Then, if you say so, we'll exchange 
boats for a while,” the stranger replied. 


Red- 


Isn’t that in 


At this announcement, the two cast 
ways gaped in astonishment, but made 
no answer. The stranger continued in a 
quick, nervous voice: 

“It’s this way. Maud and I are run- 
ning away—eloping, aren’t we, dear?” 

Maud blushed and nodded affirmatively. 

“But Maud’s father doesn’t approve of 
the match, and—and he’s after us on a 
larger and swifter boat. He'll come 
around the point of the beach in ten 
minutes. We've been out all night trying 
to get away, but we can’t shake him off. 
He’s hung on our heels all through the 
darkness, and now he’ll overhaul us if we 
don’t play a trick on him. It would spoil 
everything to get caught now.” 

“Yes, it would spoil everything,” cried 
Maud dabbing her eyes with a wet piece 
of lace. 

Mr. Reddington cleared his throat with 
symptoms of rising anger at the sight of 
such beauty in distress. 

“What can we do for you, 
asked in a low voice. 

The bride-to-be raised her soulful eyes 
to his, and made an-immediate conquest, 
She faltered in a quavering voice: 

“Oh, if—if we could exchange boats, 
and——” 

Reddington was puzzled. 
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“You don’t mean that you want to come 
on this old houseboat and let us take your 
motorboat,”’ he murmured in surprise. 

“Why, yes, that’s about the size of it,” 
interposed the eager lover of Maud. “If 
we exchange boats, you can lead them a 
lively race of five or ten miles, and when 
you've got them out of sight we can row 
away to the mainland and get a minister. 
| suppose there are ministers around here?” 

“Why, yes, there’s the Reverend Josiah 
Spriggs, at Beachville, two miles back of 
here, and——” 

“Then you'll consent?” interrupted the 
impatient lover. “There’s no time to be 
lost, for if they see us on the houseboat the 
jig’s up. You must get away and let us 
hide in your old ark before they come 
around the point of beach.” 

Reddington recognized the wisdom of 
the words, and sprang forward instantly. 

“Get aboard,” he said gallantly, offering 
Maud a hand. She smiled prettily up at 
him and dropped her soft, warm hand in 
his. 

Mrs. Reddington gave the eloping girl a 
motherly kiss, and Reddington asked a 
few words about running the motor. The 
exchange was made in a few minutes. 

“If you elude them run your boat in at 
the public dock at Barrington to-morrow 
morning,” were the last words of the lover. 
“I'll meet you there and—and thank you 
for your service. We shall never forget it.’ 

“No, never!” added Maud with fervor. 

Reddington turned the boat out into the 
channel, and in a few moments it was 
chugging along at a lively clip. 

“Now, Mary, we'll show the old man 
that we haven’t lost all sentiment for the 
young,” he said, ‘“‘and if he wants to catch 
us he'll have to work for it. Tell me when 
you see the other boat.” 

Mary turned and looked toward the 
point of beach, and exclaimed: 

“Oh, here it comes now!” 

“Then we’ve got about a mile start of 
them. Now we'll settle down to business.”’ 

It was a low rakish-looking craft which 
swung around the point of beach, and there 
was little question about its superior speed. 
It plowed through the choppy waves like 
a race horse and swung to the buoyed chan- 
nel with a business-like swish. The two 
occupants of the motorboat looked atten- 
tively at the houseboat. All was quiet and 
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serene there. Maud and her lover were 
nowhere visible. The pursuing craft ap- 
proached closer to the Mary R., and its 
commander appeared to be hailing the 
houseboat, but as there was no response 
no further attention, was given to the 
derelict. 

“Now they've passed our boat!” ex. 
claimed Mary in jubilation, “and they'll 
never suspect the trick. Oh, how I'd like 
to be a witness to their marriage!” 

Reddington said nothing, but he had 
visions of soulful brown eyes. 

It was a stern chase—and hence a long 
chase. The motorboat was no slow tub. 
She had a twenty-horse power engine, and 
her lines were cut for speed as well as for 
comfort. She leaped gayly across the 
choppy bay and headed for the mouth of 
a sluggish river ten miles away. 

“If we can make it in time we'll land 
and have the laugh on the old man ashore,” 
Reddington remarked gleefully. 

3ut the pursuing craft overhauled them 
foot by foot, closing in without apparent 
effort. In vain Reddington tried to coax 
his engine to greater effort, and even tried 
to shift the ballast a little. There was no 
possible chance of their finally escaping. 
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The foamy brine surged up through the 
patent sink. 




















Then when they were resigned to the in- 
evitable there came a boom across the 
water, and a puff of smoke rose from the 
bow of the pursuing boat. 

“What’s that for?” asked Mrs. Red- 
dington nervously, 

“| guess it’s some kind of a signal. | 
don’t know all the signal codes, but “a 

There was another boom, and then from 
Mary: 

“Henry Reddington, they’re shooting 
at us!” 

There was no questioning this assertion. 








“Please do not tell them. 


Something heavier than air had plowed up 
the water just ahead of them. 

“The dastardly cowards!” exclaimed 
Reddington. “Such high-handed pro- 
ceedings shall be punished. It’s piracy!” 

A third shot warned them that they were 
still in the zone of danger. This time the 
ball whistled just over the bow of the 
motorboat. Mrs. Reddington screamed 
and dropped in the bottom. 

“Stop! Stop, Henry! I can’t stand it. 
I] won’t be blown out of the water for any- 
body. Stop, I say!” 





We sunk the boat.” 
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Another shot closer than the others con- 
vinced the inventor that it was time to 


declare the race off. He stopped the 
motor, and turned to glare angrily at the 
approaching boat. 

The rakish craft loomed up bigger and 
more threatening, and from her forward 
deck a little brass, rapid-firing gun shone 
in the sunlight. A man in uniform stepped 
to the side of the deck, and shouted: 

“Better surrender down there before we 
hit you! I guess the jig is up, Connolly.” 

So Connolly was the young lover’s name? 

Mr. Reddington still indignant 
at the high-handed act of piracy 
shouted back threateningly: 

“Il have you arrested for firing 
on me! You'll pay for this dearly!” 

The man in uniform stared at 
the speaker, and then called 
another to his side. The two studied 
the motorboat closely for a long 
time. Finally, the first speaker 
said: 

“Ahoy, there! Who are you? 
What is your name?” 

“Henry Reddington!” was the 
angry reply. 

“Who owns that boat?” 

“Why—er—what difference does 
that make to you?” 

This impudent answer had its 
immediate effect. The man in uni- 
form gave an order, and the engi- 
neer’s bell jingled in sharp reply. 

“Tl have to ask you to step 
aboard to explain,” was the next 
order. “This is a United States 
revenue cutter, and you're under 
arrest.” 

For an instant the consterna- 
tion of the two runaways was too 
great for speech. Reddington’s 
eyes drifted from the uniform of the 
speaker to the fluttering flag over the 
stern and then to the gilt letters on either 
side of the sharp bow. 

“Mary, there’s some mistake,” he 
gasped, “‘some terrible mistake.” 

Once on the deck of the cutter they had 
ample opportunity to explain, and in re- 
turn were apprised of the exact situation 
in which they were placed. An elderly 
man, of wrathful countenance and pom- 
pous attitude, stepped forward, and quickly 
informed them that young Connolly had 
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stolen his motorboat and eloped with his 
daughter. The technical charge against 
Connolly was that of stealing another’s 
boat on the high seas, but the real crime 
was in running away with Pierrepont 
Worthington’s only daughter. 

When the true nature of the hold-up 
was understood, Mrs. Reddington turned 
toward her spouse and whispered vehe- 
mently: “I hope they’ve had time to row 
ashore before this and find a minister.” 

“Yes,” assented her listener, ‘““but I’m 
afraid the cutter will get there first.” 

Pierrepont Worthington, his eyes glued 
to the small end of a pair of sea-glasses, 
stood alone in the bow of the cutter as she 
made her way back to the houseboat. As 
they approached the latter all was quiet 
and peaceful aboard, and when the revenue 
boat swung along sideof the Mary R. there 
was not a single sign of life visible. 

Mr. Reddington accompanied the board- 
ing party and anxiously inspected his 
abandoned craft again. It was in the 
same dilapidated condition, and over its 
decks were strewn the suspicious pools and 
streams of viscid fluids. The rich and 
pompous Mr. Worthington guided his foot- 
steps carefully around these, but with many 
grunts of disgust. 

A hasty examination of the houseboat 
convinced the boarding party that it was 
abandoned, and did not harbor the eloping 
couple. 

“| guess they’ve rowed ashore, Mr. 
Worthington,” the captain finally an- 
nounced. “‘They’re not aboard. They 
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had a rowboat on the houseboat, and it’s 
not here.” 

Henry Reddington heard this remark 
with secret joy. He stood alone in the 
kitchen when the words floated to him 
through the open window. Suddenly he 
bethought himself of the storage space 
under the deck, a contrivance which had 
been deftly concealed by a panel in the 
floor. It was in this compartment the 
provisions had first received their bath, 
He now raised the trap-door softly and 
peeped in. 

At first his eyes opened with wonder and 
surprise; then they blinked to clear away 
obscuring vision that might have gathered 
before them. No, it was no vision; it was 
a reality. <A pair of soft brown eyes were 
appealing to him. Cramped though the 
position was, the two elopers were stowed 
away in the narrow space to such ad- 
vantage that the door closed easily on 
its spring. 

“Please do not tell them! We sunk the 
rowboat,” Maud said softly. 

Henry Reddington smiled and nodded 
reassuringly. Heclosed the trap-door ever 
so gently. A footstep was at the entrance 
of the kitchen door, and the captain poked 
his head inside. 

“Going back with us?” he asked, “or 
do you want to stay aboard your old ark?” 

“T’ll go with you,” Reddington replied, 
grinning in spite of his effort at self-con- 
trol. “I'll get a tug to tow the Mary R. 
into harbor. I think she needs some re- 
pairs before I live on her again.” 
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T ees not so much—What 
m you call heem?—leegend, 
a thees honor of the Beeg 
Snows!” said Jan softly. 

He had risen to his 
feet and gazed placidly 
over the crackling box- 
stove into the eyes of the red-faced Eng- 
lishman. 

“Leegend is lie! Thees is truth!” 

There was no lack of luster in the black 
eyes that roved inquiringly from the Eng- 
lishman’s bantering grin to the others in 
the room. Mukee, the half Cree, was sit- 
ting with his elbows on his knees gazing 
with stoic countenance at this new curios- 
ity who had wandered four hundred miles 
northward from civilization. Williams, the 
Hudson’s Bay man who claimed to be all 
white, was staring hard at the red side of 
the stove, and the factor’s son looked 
silently at Jan. He and the half-breed 
noted the warm glow in the eyes that 
rested casually upon the Englishman. 

“It ees truth—thees honor of the Beeg 
Snows!” said Jan again, and his mocca- 
sined feet fell in heavy, thumping tread to 
the door. 

That was the first he had spoken that 
evening, and not even the half Cree, or 
Williams, or the factor’s son guessed how 
the blood was racing through his veins. 
Outside he stood with the pale, cold glow 
of the Aurora Borealis shining upon him, 
and the limitless wilderness, heavy in its 
burden of snow, reaching out into the 
ghost-gray fabric of the night. The Eng- 
lishman’s laugh followed him, boisterous 
and grossly thick, and Jan moved on, 
wondering how much longer the half Cree 
and Williams and the factor’s son would 
listen to the things that this man was say- 
ing of the most beautiful thing that had 
ever come into their lives. 

“It ees truth, I swear, by dam’—thees 
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honor of what he calls the ‘Beeg Snows!’” 
persisted Jan to himself, and he set his 
back to the factor’s office and trudged 
through the snow. 

When he came to the black edge of the 
spruce and balsam forest he stopped and 
looked back. It was an hour past bed- 
time at the post. The Company’s store 
loomed up silent and lightless. The few 
log cabins betrayed no signs of life. Only 
in the factor’s office, which was the Com- 


‘pany’s haven for the men of the wilderness, 


was there a waste of kerosene, and that was 
because of the Englishman whom Jan was 
beginning to hate. He stared back at the 
one glowing window with a queer thicken- 
ing in his throat and a clenching of the 
hands in the pockets of his caribou-skin 
coat. Then he looked long and wistfully 
at a little cabin which stood apart from the 
rest, and to himself he whispered again 
what he had said to the Englishman. Until 
to-night—or, perhaps, until two weeks ago 
—Jan had been satisfied with his world. 
It was a big, passionless world, mostly of 
snow and ice and endless privation, but he 
loved it, and there was only a fast-fading 
memory of another world in his brain. It 
was a world of big, honest hearts kept 
warm within caribou skins, of moccasined 
men whom endless solitude had taught to 
say little and do much—a world of “Big 
Snows,”’ as the Englishman had said, in 
which Jan and all his people had come very 
close to the things which God created. 
Without the steely gray flash of those 
mystery-lights over the arctic pole Jan 
would have been homesick; his soul would 
have withered and died in anything but 
this wondrous land which he knew, with 
its billion dazzling stars by night and its 
eye-blinding brilliancy by day. For Jan, 
in a way, was fortunate. He had in him 
an infinitesimal measure of the Cree, which 
made him understand what the winds 
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sometimes whispered in the pine-tops; and 
a part of him was French, which added jet 
to his eyes and a twist to his tongue and 
made him susceptible to the beautiful, and 
the rest was “just white’”—the part of 
him that could be stirred into such thoughts 
and visions as he was now thinking and 
dreaming of the Englishman. 

The “honor of the Beeg Snows” was a 
part of Jan’s soul; it was his religion, and 
the religion of those few others who lived 
with him four hundred miles from a settle- 
ment, in a place where God’s name could 
not be spelled or written. It meant what 
civilization*could not understand, and the 
Englishman could not understand—freez- 
ing and slow starvation rather than theft, 
and the living of the tenth commandment 
above all other things. It came naturally 
and easily, this “honor of the Beeg Snows.” 
It was an unwritten law which no man 
cared or dared to break, and to Jan, with 
his Cree and his French and his “just 
white” blood, it was in full measure just 
what the good God meant it to be. 

He moved now toward the little isolated 
cabin, half hidden in its drift of snow, keep- 
ing well in the deep shadows of the spruce 
and balsam, and when he stopped again he 
saw faintly a gleam of light falling in a wan 
streak through a big hole in a curtained 
window. Each night, always when the 
twenty-odd souls of the post were deep in 
slumber, Jan’s heart would come near to 
bursting with joy at sight of this glow from 
the snow-smothered cabin, for it told him 
that the most beautiful thing in the world 
was safe and well. He heard, suddenly, 
the slamming of a door, and the young 
Englishman’s whistle sounded shrill and 
untuneful as he went to his room in the 
factor’s house. For amoment Jan straight- 
ened himself rigidly, and there was a strange 
tenseness in the thin, dark face that he 
turned straight up to where the Northern 
Lights were shivering in their midnight 
play. When he looked again at the light 
in the little cabin the passion-blood was 
rushing through his veins, and he fingered 
the hilt of the hunting knife in his belt. 

The most beautiful thing in the world 
had come into Jan’s life, and the other lives 
at the post, just two summers before. 
Cummins, red-headed, lithe as a cat, big- 
souled as the eternal mountain of the 
Crees and the best of the Company’s hun- 
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ters, had brought her up as his bride. Sey. 
enteen rough hearts had welcomed them, 
They had assembled about that little cabin 
in which the light was shining, speechless 
in their adoration of this woman who had 
come among them, their caps in their 
hands, faces shining, eyes shifting before 
the glorious ones that looked at them and 
smiled at them as the woman shook their 
hands, one by one. Perhaps she was not 
beautiful, as most people judge. But she 
was beautiful here—four hundred miles 
beyond civilization. Mukee, the half- 
Cree, had never seen a white woman, for 
even the factor’s wife was part Chippe- 
wayan, and no one of the others went down 
to the edge of the southern wilderness more 
than once each twelvemonth or so. Her 
hair was brown and soft, and it shone with 
a sunny glory that reached away back into 
their conception of things dreamed of but 
never seen, her eyes were as blue as the 
early snowflowers that came after the 
spring floods, there were the rich, sweet 
tints of the mooseflower in her cheeks, and 
her voice was the sweetest sound that had 
ever fallen upon their ears. So these men 
thought when Cummins first brought home 
his wife, and the masterpiece which each 
had painted in his soul and brain was never 
changed. Each week and month added to 
the deep-toned value of that picture, as the 
passing of a century might add to a 
Raphael or a Van Dyke. The woman be- 
came more human, and less an angel, of 
course, but that only made her more real, 
and allowed them to become acquainted 
with her, to talk with her, and to love her 
more. There was no thought of wrong— 
until the Englishman came; for the devo- 
tion of these men who lived alone, and 
mostly wifeless, was a great passionless 
love unhinting of sin, and Cummins and his 
wife accepted it, and added to it when they 
could, and were the happiest pair in all 
that vast Northland. 

The first year brought great changes. 
The girl—she was scarce more than bud- 
ding into womanhood—fell happily into 
the ways of her new life. She did nothing 
that was elementally unusual—nothing 
more than any pure woman reared in the 
love of a God and home would have done. 
In her spare hours she began to teach the 
half dozen wild little children about the 
post, and every Sunday told them wonder- 























ful stories out of the Bible. She ministered 
to the sick, for that was a part of her code 
of life. Everywhere she carried her glad 
smile, her cheery greeting, her wistful 
earnestness to brighten what seemed to 
her the sad and lonely lives of these silent, 
worshipful men of the North. And she 
succeeded, not because she was unlike 
other millions of her kind, but because of 
the difference between the fortieth and the 
sixtieth degrees—the difference in the view- 
point of men who fought themselves into 
moral shreds in the big game of life and 
those who lived a thousand miles nearer to 
the dome of the earth. At the end of this 
first year came the wonderful event in the 
history of the Company’s post, which had 
the Barren Lands at its back door. One 
day a new life was born into the little cabin 
of Cummins and his wife. 

After this the silent, wordless worship of 
Jan and his people was filled with some- 
thing very near to pathos. Cummin’s wife 
was amother! She was one of them now, 
a part of their indissoluble existence—a 
part of it as truly as the strange lights for- 
ever hovering over the Pole, as surely as 
the countless stars that never left the 
night skies, as surely as the endless forests 
and the deep snows! There was an added 
value to Cummins now. If there was a 
long and dangerous mission to perform it 
was somehow arranged so that he was left 
behind. Only Jan and one or two others 
knew why his traps made the best catch 
of fur, for more than once he had slipped 
a mink or an ermine or a fox into one of 
Cummins’s traps, knowing that it would 
mean a luxury or two for the woman and 
the baby. And when Cummins left the 
post, sometimes for a day and sometimes 
longer, the mother and her child fell as a 
brief heritage to those who remained. The 
keenest eyes would not have discovered 
that this was so. 

In the second year, with the beginning 
of trapping, fell the second and third great 
events. Cummins disappeared. Then 
came the Englishman. For a time the first 
of these two overshadowed everything else 
at the post. Cummins had gone to pros- 
pect a new trap-line, and was to sleep out 
the first night. The second night he was 
still gone. On the third day came the 
“Beeg Snow.” It began at dawn, thick- 
ened as the day went, and continued to 
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thicken until it became that soft, silent 
deluge of white in which no man dared 
venture a thousand yards from his door. 
The Aurora was hidden. There were no 
stars in the sky at night. Day was 
weighted with a strange, noiseless gloom. 
In all that wilderness there was not a crea- 
ture that moved. Sixty hours later, when 
visible life was resumed again, the caribou, 
the wolf and the fox dug themselves up out 
of six feet of snow, and found the world 
changed. 

It was at the beginning of the “Beeg 
Snow” that Jan went to the woman’s 
cabin. He tapped upon her door with the 
timidity of a child, and when she opened 
it, her great eyes glowing at him in wild 
questioning, her face white with a terrible 
fear, there was a chill at his heart which 
choked back what he had come to say. He 
walked in dumbly and stood with the snow 
falling off him in piles, and when Cum- 
mins’s wife saw neither hope nor foreboding 
in his dark, set face she buried her face in 
her arms upon the little table and sobbed 
softly in her despair. Jan strove to speak, 
but the Cree in him drove back what was 
French and “just white,” and he stood in 
mute, trembling torture. ‘‘Ah, the Great 
God!”’ his soul was crying. ‘What can 
1 do!” 

Upon its little cot the woman’s child 
was asleep. Beside the stove there were a 
few sticks of wood. He stretched himself 
until his neck creaked to see if there was 
water in the barrel near the door. Then 
he looked again at the bowed head and the 
shivering form at the table. In that mo- 
ment Jan’s resolution soared very near to 
the terrible. 

““Mees Cummin, | go hunt for heem!”’ 
he cried. ‘I go hunt for heem—an’ fin’ 
heem!” 

He waited another moment, and then 
backed softly toward the door. 

“| hunt for heem!”’ he repeated, fearing 
that she had not heard. 

She lifted her face, and the beating of 
Jan’s heart sounded to him like the distant 
thrumming of partridge wings. Ah, the 
Great God—would he ever forget that 
look! She was coming to him, a new glory 
in her eyes, her arms reaching out, her lips 
parted! Jan knew how the Great Spirit 


had once appeared to Mukee, the half-Cree, 
and how a white mist, like a snow veil, had 
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come between the half-breed’s eyes and 
the wondrous Thing he beheld. And that 
same snow veil drifted between Jan and 
the woman. Like in a vision he saw her 
glorious face so near to him that his blood 
was frightened into a strange, wonderful 
sensation that it had never known before. 
He felt the touch of her sweet breath, he 
heard her passionate prayer, he knew that 
one of his rough hands was clasped in both 
her own—and he knew, too, that their 
soft, thrilling warmth would remain with 
him until he died, and still go into Paradise 
with him. 

When he trudged back into the snow, 
knee-deep now, he sought Mukee, the half- 
Cree. Mukee had suffered a lynx bite that 
went deep into the bone, and Cummins’s 
wife had saved his hand. After that the 
savage in him was enslaved to her like an 
invisible spirit, and when Jan slipped on 
his snowshoes to set out into the deadly 
chaos of the “Beeg Storm” Mukee was 
ready to follow. A trail through the 
spruce forest led them to the lake across 
which Jan knew that Cummins had in- 
tended to go. Beyond that, a matter of 
six miles or so, there was a deep and lonely 
break between two mountainous ridges in 
which Cummins believed he might find 
lynx. Indian instinct guided the two 
across the lake. There they separated, 
Jan going as nearly as he could guess into 
the northwest, Mukee trailing swiftly and 
hopelessly into the south, both inspired 
in the face of death by the thought of a 
woman with sunny hair, and with lips and 
eyes that had sent many a shaft of: hope 
and gladness into their desolate hearts. 

It was no great sacrifice for Jan, this 
struggle with the “Beeg Snows” for the 
woman’s sake. What it was to Mukee, the 
half-Cree, no man ever guessed or knew, 
for it was not until the late spring snows 
had gone that they found what the foxes 
and the wolves had left of him, far to the 
south. 

A hand, soft and gentle, guided Jan. He 
felt the warmth of it and the thrill of it, 
and neither the warmth nor the thrill grew 
less as the hours passed and the snow fell 
deeper. His soul was burning with a joy 
that it had never known. Beautiful vis- 
ions danced in his brain, and always he 
heard the woman’s voice praying to him 
in the little cabin, saw her eyes upon him 
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through that white snow veil! Ah, what 
would he not give if he could find the man, 
if he could take Cummins back to his’ wife, 
and stand for one moment more with her 
hands clasping his, her joy flooding him 
with a sweetness that would last for all 
time! He plunged fearlessly into the white 


‘world beyond the lake, his wide snowshoes 


sinking ankle-deep at every step. There 
was neither rock nor tree to guide him, for 
everywhere was the heavy ghost-raiment 
of the Indian God. The balsams were 
bending under it, the spruces were breaking 
into hunchback forms, the whole world 
was twisted in noiseless torture under its 
increasing weight, and out through the 
still terror of it all Jan’s voice went in wild 
echoing shouts. Now and then he fired 
his rifle, and always he listened long and 
intently. The echoes came back to him, 
laughing, taunting, and then each time 
fell the mirthless silence of the storm. 
Night came, a little darker than the day, 
and Jan stopped to build a fire and eat 
sparingly of his food, and to sleep. It was 
still night when he aroused himself and 
stumbledon. Never did he take the weight 
of his rifle from his right hand or shoulder, 
for he knew this weight would shorten the 
distance traveled at each step by his right 
foot, and would make him go in a circle 
that would bring him back to the lake. 
But it was a long circle. The day passed. 
A second night fell upon him, and his hope 
of finding Cummins was gone. A chill 
crept in where his heart had been so warm, 
and somehow that soft pressure of a wo- 
man’s hand upon his seemed to become less 
and less real to him. The woman’s pray- 
ers were following him, her heart was 
throbbing with its hope in him—and he 
had failed! On the third day, when the 
storm was over, Jan staggered hopelessly 
into the post. He went straight to the 
woman, disgraced, heartbroken. When 
he came out of the little cabin he seemed to 
have gone mad. A wondrously strange 
thing had happened. He had spoken not 
a word, but his failure and his sufferings 
were written in his face, and when Cum- 
mins’s wife saw and understood she went 
as white as the underside of a poplar leaf 
in a clouded sun. But that was not all. 
She came to him, and clasped one of his 
half-frozen hands to her bosom, and he 
heard her say, “God bless you forever, 




















Jan! You have done the best you could!” 
The Great God—was that not reward 
for the risking of a miserable, worthless 
life such as his? He went to his shack and 
slept long, and dreamed, sometimes of the 
woman, and of Cummins and Mukee, the 
half-Cree. 

On the first crust of the new snow came 
the Englishman up from Fort Churchill, 
on Hudson Bay. He came behind six 
dogs, and was driven by an Indian, and 
he bore letters to the factor which pro- 
claimed him something of considerable 
importance at the home office of the Com- 
pany, in London. As such he was given 
the best bed in the factor’s rude home. On 
the second day he saw Cummins’s wife at 
the Company’s store, and very soon learned 
the history of Cummins’s disappearance. 

That was the beginning of the real trag- 
edy at the post. The wilderness is a grim 
oppressor of life. To those who survive in 
it the going out of life is but an incident, 
an irresistible and natural thing, unpleas- 
ant but without horror, So it was with 
the passing of Cummins. But the Eng- 
lishman brought with him something new, 
as the woman had brought something new, 
only in this instance it was an element of 
life which Jan and his people could not 
understand, an element which had never 
found a place, and never could, in the 
hearts and ‘souls of the post. On the other 
hand it promised to be but an incident to 
the Englishman, a passing adventure in 
pleasure common to the high and glorious 
civilization from which he had come. Here 
again was that difference of view-point, 
the eternity of difference between the 
middle and the end of the earth. As the 
days passed, and the crust grew deeper 
upon the ‘ Beeg Snows,” the tragedy pro- 
gressed rapidly toward finality. At first 
Jan did not understand. The others did 
not understand. When the worm of the 
Englishman’s sin revealed itself it struck 
them with a dumb, terrible fear. 

The Englishman came from among 
women. For months he had been in a 
torment of desolation. Cummins’s wife 
was to him like a flower suddenly come to 
relieve the tantalizing barrenness of a 
desert, and with the wiles and soft speech 
of his kind he sought to breathe its fra- 
grance. In the weeks that followed the 
flower seemed to come nearer to him, and 
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this was because Jan and his people had 
not as yet fully measured the heart of the 
woman, and because the Englishman had 
not measured Jan and his people he talked 
a great deal when enthused by the warmth 
of the box stove and his thoughts. So 
human passions were set at play. Be- 
cause the woman knew nothing of what 
was Said about the box stove she continued 
in the even course of her pure life, neither 
resisting nor encouraging the newcomer, 
yet ever tempting him with that sweetness 
which she gave to all alike, and still pray- 
ing in the still hours of night that Cum- 
mins would return to her. As yet there 
was no suspicion in her soul. She accepted 
the Englishman’s friendship. His sympa- 
thy for her won him a place in her recogni- 
tion of things good and true. She did not 
hear the false note, she saw no step that 
promised evil. Only Jan and his people 
saw and understood the one-sided struggle, 
and shivered at the monstrous evil of it. 
At least they thought they saw and under- 
stood, which was enough. Like so many 
faithful beasts they were ready to spring, 
to rend flesh, to tear life out of him who 
threatened the desecration of all that was 
good and pure and beautiful to them, and 
yet, dumb in their devotion and faith, they 
waited and watched for a sign from the 
woman. The blue eyes of Cummins’s wife, 
the words of her gentle lips, the touch of 
her hands had made law at the post. She, 
herself, had become the omniscience of all 
that was law to them, and if she smiled 
upon the Englishman, and talked with 
him, and was pleased with him, that was 
only one other law that she had made for 
them to respect. So they were quiet, 
evaded the Englishman as much as pos- 
sible, and watched—always watched. 
These were days when something worse 
than disease was eating at the few big 
honest hearts that made up the life at the 
post. The search for Cummins never 
ceased, and always the woman was receiv- 
ing hope. Now it was Williams who went 
far into the South, and brought back word 
that a strange white man had been seen 
among the Indians; then it was Thoreau, 
the Frenchman, who skirted the edge of 
the Barren Lands three days into the 
West, and said that he had found the signs 
of strange campfires. And always Jan was 
on the move, to the South, the North, the 
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East and the West. The days began to 
lengthen. It was dawn now at eight 
o'clock instead of nine, the silvery white of 
the sun was turning day by day more into 
the glow of fire, and for a few minutes at 
midday the snow softened and water drip- 
ped from the roofs. Jan knew what it 
meant. Very soon the thick crust of the 
“Beeg Snow” would drop in, and they 
would find Cummins. They would bring 
what was left of him back to the post. 
And then—what would happen then? 

Every day or two Jan found some pre- 
text that took him to the little log cabin. 
Now it was to convey to the woman a 
haunch of a caribou he had slain. Again 
it was to bring her child a strange play- 
thing from the forest. More frequently it 
was to do the work that Cummins would 
have done. He seldom went within the 
low door, but stood outside, speaking a 
few words, while Cummins’s wife talked to 
him. But one morning, when the sun was 
shining down with the first promising 
warmth of spring, the woman stepped back 
from the door and asked him in. 

“| want to tell you something, Jan,’’ she 
said softly. ‘I have been thinking about 
it for along time. I must find some work 
to do. I must do something—to earn— 
money.” 

Jan’s eyes leaped straight to her’s in 
sudden horror. 

“Work!” 

The word fell from him as if in its utter- 
ance there was something of crime. Then 
he stood speechless, awed by the look in 
her eyes, the hard gray pallor that came 
into her face. 

“May God bless you for all you have 
done, Jan, and may God bless the others! 
I want you to take that word to them from 
me. But he will never come back, Jan— 
never. Tell the men that I love them as 
brothers, and always shall love them, but 
now that I know he is dead I can no longer 
live as a drone among them. I will do 
anything. 1 will make your coats, do your 
washing, and mend your moccasins. To- 
morrow | begin my first work—for money.” 

He heard what she said after that as if in 
adream. When he went out into the day 
again, with her word to his people, he knew 
that in some way which he could not under- 
stand this big, cold world had strangely 
changed for him. To-morrow Cummins’s 
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wife was to begin writing letters for the 
Englishman! His eyes glittered, his hands 
clenched themselves upon his breast, and 
all the blood in him submerged itself jn 
one wild resistless impulse. An hour later 
Jan and his four dogs were speeding swiftly 
into the South. 

The next day the Englishman went to 
the woman’s cabin. He did not return in 
the afternoon. And that same afternoon, 
when Cummins’s wife came into the Com- 
pany’s store, a quick flush shot into her 
cheeks and the glitter of blue diamonds 
into her eyes when she saw the English- 
man standing there. The man’s red face 
grew redder, and he shifted his gaze. 
When Cummins’s wife passed him she drew 
her skirt close to her, and there was the 
poise of a queen in her head, the glory of 
mother and wife and womanhood, the 
living, breathing essence of all that was 
beautiful in Jan’s “honor of the Beeg 
Snows.” But Jan, twenty miles to the 
south, did not know. 

He returned on the fourth night and 
went quietly to his little shack in the edge 
of the balsam forest. In the glow of the 
oil lamp which he lighted he rolled up his 
treasure of winter-caught furs into a small 
pack. Then he opened his door and 
walked straight and fearlessly toward the 
cabin of Cummins’s wife. It was a pale, 
glorious night, and Jan lifted his face to 
its starry skies and filled his lungs near to 
bursting with its pure air, and when he 
was within a few steps of the woman’s door 
he burst into a wild snatch of triumphant 
forest song. For this was a new Jan who 
was returning to her, a man who had gone 
out into the solitudes and fought a great 
battle with the elementary things in him, 
and who, because of his triumph over these 
things, was filled with the strength and 
courage to live a great lie. The woman 
heard his voice, and recognized it. The 
door swung open, wide and brimful of 
light, and in it stood Cummins’s wife, her 
child hugged close in her arms. 

Jan crowded close up out of the starry 
gloom. 

“| fin’ heem, Mees Cummins—I fin’ 
heem nint’ mile back in Cree wigwam— 
with broke leg. He come home soon—he 


sen’ great love—an’ THESE!” 
And he dropped his furs at the woman’s 
feet. ‘ ; , 
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“Ah, the Great God!” cried Jan’s tor- 
tured soul, when it was all over. “At 
least she shall not work for the dirty 
Englishman!” 

First he awoke the factor, and told him 
what he had done. Then he went to 
Williams, and after that, one by one, these 
three visited the four other white and part 
white men at the post. They lived very 
near to the earth, these seven, and the 
spirit of the golden rule was as natural to 
their living as green sap to the trees. So 
they stood shoulder to shoulder to Jan in 
a scheme that appalled them, and in the 
very first day of this scheme they saw the 
woman blossoming forth in her old beauty 
and joy, and at times fleeting visions of 
the old happiness at the post came to these 
lonely men who were searing their souls 
for her. But to Jan one vision came to 
destroy all others, and as the old light re- 
turned to the woman’s eyes, the glad smile 
to her lips, the sweetness of thankfulness 
and faith into her voice, this vision hurt 
him until he rolled and tossed in agony at 
night, and by day his feet were never still. 
His search for Cummins now had some- 
thing of madness in it. It was his one 
hope—where to the other six there was no 


hope. And one day this spark went out of 
him. Thecrust was gone. The snow was 
settling. Beyond the lake he found the 


chasm between the two mountains, and 
miles up this chasm, robbed to the bones 
of flesh, he found Cummins. The bones, 
and Cummins’s gun, and all that was left 
to tell of him, he buried in a crevasse. 

He waited until night to return to the 
post. Only one light was burning when 
he came out into the clearing, and that was 
the light in the woman’s cabin. In the 
edge of the balsams he sat down to watch 
it, as he had watched it a hundred nights 
before. Suddenly something came _be- 
tween him and the light. Against the 
cabin he saw the shadow of a human form, 
and as silently as the steely flash of the 
Aurora over his head, as swiftly as a lean 
deer, he sped through the gloom of the 
forest’s edge and came up behind the home 
of the woman and her child. With the 
caution of a lynx, his head close to the 
snow, he peered around the end of the logs. 
It was the Englishman. who stood looking 
through the tear in the curtained window! 
Jan’s moccasined feet made no sound, 
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His hand fell as gently as a child’s upon the 
Englishman’s arm. 

“Thees is not the honor of the Beeg 
Snows!” he whispered. “‘Come!” 

A sickly pallor filled the Englishman’s 
face. But Jan’s voice was soft and dis- 
passionate, his touch was velvety in its 
hint, and he went with the guiding hand 
away from the curtained window, smiling 
in a companionable way. Jan’s teeth 
gleamed back. The Englishman chuckled. 
Then Jan’s hands changed. They flew to 
the thick reddening throat of the man 
from civilization, and without a sound the 
two sank together upon the snow. It was 
many minutes before Jan rose to his feet. 
The next day Williams set out for Fort 
Churchill with word for the Company’s 
home office that the Englishman had died 
in the “ Beeg Snow,” which was true. 

The end was not far away now. Jan 
was expecting it day by day, hour by hour. 
But it came in a way that he did not ex- 
pect. A month had gone, and Cummins 
had not come up from among the Crees. 
At times there was a strange light in the 
woman’s eyes as she questioned the men 
at the post. Then, one day, the factor’s 
son told Jan that she wanted to see him 
in the little cabin at the other end of the 
clearing. 

A shiver went through him as he came 
to the door. It was more than a spirit of 
unrest in Jan to-day, more than suspicion, 
more than his old dread of that final mo- 
ment of the tragedy he was playing, which 
would condemn him to everlasting per- 
dition in the woman’s eyes. It was pain, 
poignant, terrible—something which he 
could not name, something upon which 
he could not place his hand, and yet which 
filled him with a desire to throw himself 
upon his face in the snow and sob out his 
grief as he had seen little children do. It 
was not dread, but the torment of reality, 
that gripped him now, and when he faced 
the woman he knew why. There had come 
a terrible change, but a quiet change, in 
Cummins’s wife. The luster had gone 
from her eyes. There was a dead white- 
ness in her face that went to the roots of 
her shimmering hair, and as she spoke to 
Jan she clutched one hand upon her bosom, 
which rose and fell as Jan had seen the 
breast of a mother lynx rise and fall in the 
last torture of its death. 
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“Jan,” she panted, “ Jan—you have lied 
to me!” 

Jan’s head dropped. The worn caribou 
skin of his coat crumpled upon his breast. 
His heart died. And yet he found voice, 
soft, low, simple. 

“Yes, me lie!” 

“You—you lied to me!” 

“Yes—me—lie—’” 

His head dropped lower. He heard the 
sobbing breath of the woman, and gently 
his arm crooked itself, and his fingers rose 
slowly, very slowly, toward the hilt of his 
hunting knife. 

“Yes—Mees Cummins—me—lie 

There came a sudden swift, sobbing 
movement, and the woman was at Jan’s 
feet, clasping his hand to her bosom as she 
had clasped it once before when he had 
gone out to face death for her. But this 
time the snow veil was very thick before 
Jan’s eyes, and he did not see her face. 
Only he heard. 

“Bless you, dear Jan, and may God bless 
you evermore! For you have been good 
to me, Jan—so good—to me——” 

And he went out into the day again a 
few moments later, leaving her alone in her 
great grief, for Jan was a man in the wild 
and mannerless ways of a savage world, 
and he knew not how to comfort in the 
fashion of that other world which had 
other conceptions and another understand- 
ing of what was to him the “honor of the 
Beeg Snows.” 

A week later the woman announced her 
intention of returning to her people, for 
the dome of the earth had grown sad and 
lonely and desolate to her now that Cum- 
mins was forever gone. Sometimes the 
death of a beloved friend brings with it the 
sadness that spread like a pall over Jan 
and those others who had lived very near 
to contentment and happiness for nearly 
two years, only each knew that this grief 
of his would be as enduring as life itself. 
For a brief space the sweetest of all God’s 
things had come among them, a pure 
woman who brought with her the gentle- 
ness and beauty and hallowed thoughts 
of civilization in place of its iniquities, 
and the pictures in their hearts were 
imperishable. 

The parting was as simple and as quiet 
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as when the woman had come. They went 
to the little cabin where the sledge dogs 
stood harnessed. Hatless, silent, crowd. 
ing back their grief behind grim and lonely 
countenances, they waited for Cummins’s 
wife to say good-bye. The woman did not 
speak. She held up her child for each 
man to kiss, and the baby babbled mean- 
ingless things into the bearded faces that 
it had come to know and love, and when 
it came to Williams’ turn he whispered, 
“Be a good baby, be a good baby.” And 
when it was all over the woman crushed 
the child to her breast and dropped sob- 
bing upon the sledge, and Jan cracked his 
whip and shouted hoarsely to the dogs, 
for it was Jan who was to drive her to 
civilization. Long after they had disap- 
peared beyond the clearing those who re- 
mained stood looking at the cabin; and 
then, with a dry, strange sob in his throat, 
Williams led the way inside. When they 
came out Williams brought a hammer with 
him, and nailed the door tight. 

““Mebby she'll come back some day,” he 
said. 

That was all, but the others understood. 

For nine days Jan raced his dogs into 
the south. On the tenth they came to 
Le Pas. It was night when they stopped 
before the little log hotel, and the gloom 
hid the twitching in Jan’s face. 

“You will stay here—to-night?” asked 
the woman. 

“Me go back—now,” said Jan. 

Cummins’s wife came very close to him. 
She did not urge, for she, too ,was suffering 
the torture of this last parting with the 
“honor of the Beeg Snows.” It was not 
the baby’s face that came to Jan’s now, but 
the woman’s. He felt the soft touch of 
her lips, and his soul burst forth in a low, 
agonized cry. 

“The good God bless you, and keep you, 
and care for you evermore, Jan,” she whis- 
pered. ‘Some day we will meet again.” 

And she kissed him again, and lifted the 
child to him, and Jan turned his tired dogs 
back into the grim desolation of the north, 
where the Aurora was lighting his way 
feebly, and beckoning to him, and telling 
him that the old life of centuries and cen- 
turies ago was waiting for him at the 
north. 

















THE LAWMAKER AND THE 


AUTOMOBILE 


BY T. O. ABBOTT, 


IHE first thought that 
naturally comes to the 
mind when we consider 
the many shocking cas- 
ualties which are daily 
occurring upon the high- 

s ways, as the result of 
scion and carelessness in the use 
of the automobile, is: Why isn’t something 
done to put a stop to such things? 

The inquiry is pertinent. Something 
ought to be done. But something has 
been done, and it will prove of interest to 
those who have not investigated the sub- 
ject, to consider a brief outline of what 
has already been accomplished by the law- 
making bodies throughout the United 
States, to make the highways safer since 
the advent of the automobile. 

General legislation in this country spe- 
cifically relating to this subject does not 
date back to the beginning of the present 
century. Most of it has been within the 
past five years. It would even be quite 
accurate to say that three years would 
cover the serious efforts of the legislatures 
of the various states to define the status of 
the automobile. Previous to this there 
were local ordinances in some of the mu- 
nicipalities. These could not, of course, 
have any force beyond the territorial juris- 
diction of the municipality adopting them, 
and the motorist was, therefore, left to his 
own untrammeled sway upon the country 
roads, or was constantly coming into con- 
tact with special regulations which he 
could not possibly know anything about, 
and which necessarily were a source of 
great annoyance and injustice to him, 
without adding anything to the security 
of the public. 

In all the states except the following 
there are now general laws for the regula- 
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ESQ. 


tion of automobiles upon the highways, 
commonly called ‘Motor Vehicle Laws” 
Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, In- 
dian Territory, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Utah and 
Wyoming. In these states, if there are 
any regulations at all, they are purely 
local. 

In many, in fact most, of the states hav- 
ing general laws, the local authorities are 
specifically prohibited from making any 
regulations at all, except as to parks, park- 
ways, cemeteries, and in a few instances 
they are given a limited control over auto- 
mobiles used exclusively for hire. But, 
even when there are exceptions, the gen- 
eral law is paramount in case of conflict. 
This is undoubtedly a wise regulation— 
though there is still much effort on the 
part of the local authorities of certain 
localities, to secure more power to them- 
selves. The tendency, however, is toward 
a wider standard instead of a narrower 
one. 


UNIFORMITY OF LAWS DESIRABLE 


It is to be regretted that it has not yet 
become feasible to secure greater uniform- 
ity between the laws of the various 
states. While they are similar in general 
features, they are quite unlike in detail. 
An effort is being made, with some suc- 
cess, to secure uniformity in the New 
England States. A uniform law has been 
drafted and considered by several of the 
states, and the sentiment seems to fore- 
shadow its adoption pretty generally. 
There can be little doubt but that such a 
result would be productive of great benefit 
and convenience to the public. The situa- 
tion is favorable, and if the law is a wise 
one, its adoption elsewhere is sure to fol- 
low in time. 
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But it is not always possible to work out 
justice in this way. Take the state of New 
Jersey, for example, surrounded as it is 
by the populous states of New York and 
Pennsylvania. It would be manifestly un- 
equal and unfair for the people of New 
Jersey to grant the citizens of other states 
the unrestricted privilege of using her 
highways out of mere courtesy, and upon 
the same terms as those granted to her 
own citizens by other states. Considered 
purely from the economical standpoint, 
the burden of maintaining her highways 
would be vastly increased without any- 
thing like an equivalent return. Her 
problem is not an easy one, 

In one sense the laws of the states are 
interstate in their scope. Practically all 
of them permit residents of other states to 
use their highways temporarily without the 
necessity of registering. In some of the 
states the privilege is unlimited as to time; 
in others it is extended for a brief period 
only. In New Jersey, by recent enact- 
ment, the non-resident is required to reg- 
ister, but a limited registration certificate 
is issued to him. In all the other states 
the display of the proper credentials and 
identification marks showing registration 
in his own state will entitle him to the privi- 
lege, but the doors are opened condition- 
ally, and will be shut immediately upon his 
failure to comply with the local laws with 
respect to speed, and the carrying of lights 
and identification marks. 

The courts have declared the automobile 
to be a device which is for the general bene- 
fit of the public, and that it is not necessa- 
rily dangerous; and, therefore, that it is 
entitled to the use of the highways under 
such regulations and restrictions as the 
authorities may deem necessary for the 
public safety. The usual objections have 
been urged to these laws that they are 
class legislation, and therefore unconstitu- 
tional, but these objections have been uni- 
formly overruled by the courts. It has, 
in fact, been conclusively announced, that 
automobiles may be completely excluded 
from the highways, if deemed necessary. 
In a Massachusetts case it was decided 
that a person who went upon the high- 
ways of that state with an unregistered 
automobile was not even a “ traveler,” and 
that the public owed him no duty what- 
soever. 
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LEGISLATION YET EXPERIMENTAL 


Necessarily there must be much that js 
experimental in a body of legislation which 
has come into existence so suddenly, 
Doubtless much that can be improved 
upon has crept in, and for some time to 
come there will be frequent amendment, 
as there has been in the past. The legis- 
lators have been feeling their way in the 
dark, and without doubt have been more 
or less influenced by local sentiment and 
local conditions. But if one might judge 
from the results, the spirit of the legisla- 
tion has been to safeguard and protect the 
public in the existing uses of the high- 
ways without unduly interfering with the 
development of this new and useful means 
of transportation. In the early statutes 
some antagonism to the automobile per- 
haps showed itself; but that has all passed 
away. 

The earlier statutes, naturally enough, 
were confined to an attempt to secure 
safety to the public solely by regulating 
the speed. But it was soon found that 
this did not produce the desired result. 
In many cases it gave the motorist added 
zest in his sport. It he happened to be in 
a defiant mood, as he often was, or wanted 
some “real good fun,” he opened the 
throttle as he approached the peace officer, 
in answer to his command to stop, and 
sailed past him without the possibility of 
being molested or called to account. Out 
of this situation arose the necessity of 
some means of identification. Before the 
hare could be eaten it had to be caught; 
and this led to the extensive system of 
registration which now prevails. The 

owner is now required to secure the per- 
mission of the authorities before he can 
go upon the highways at all, and to re- 
ceive at their hands a mark which will dis- 
tinguish his machine from every other. 


MEANS OF IDENTIFICATION 


Every system of registration is really a 
system of identification, And it is for 
identifying and locating the owner rather 
than the machine. The methods followed 
in all the states are very similar: An ap- 
plication by the owner to the secretary of 
state, the issuance of a certificate desig- 
nating the machine by number, the fur- 














nishing of a mark or plate upon which is 
stamped the registered number and the 
initials of the state where Yegistered, the 
ayment of a fee, the making of a record 
by the secretary which is open to public 
inspection—this is the process of registra- 
tion with slight variations. The certificate 
is for the protection of the owner, and the 
plate or marker for the protection of the 
public. Minute provision is made for 
the size of the letters, the length of each 
stroke, and even the color. The manner 
and place of displaying it, so that identifica- 
tion may be made quickly during the day 
or night is clearly specified. Generally 
speaking, there must be re-registration an- 
nually, When the machine is sold or 
transferred, the new owner must register 
it, regardless of whether the former regis- 
tration has expired or not. 

As to the style and construction of 
the automobile the legislature has not 
undertaken to interfere. But the public 
safety demands efficient checking devices, 
such as brakes, and these are therefore 
specified as a necessary part of the equip- 
ment. It likewise demands that due no- 
tice and warning of approach be given, and 
therefore the statutes require that bells, 
horns or other signaling devices shall be 
carried and used. The public health and 
comfort require the suppression or pre- 
vention of unnecessary noises, and smoke, 
and unhealthy odors; therefore, there 
must be mufflers and smoke preventives. 
Chains and other non-skidding devices are 
more or less injurious to, and destructive 
of, the roads, and are therefore sometimes 
prohibited on such roads as are apt to be 
affected by them except during inclement 
seasons. 

The carrying of sufficient and efficient 
lights is regarded as of the utmost im- 
portance for the public safety and as a 
means of identity, and therefore the size, 
brilliancy, color, and manner of display 
of lights is provided for in careful detail. 
A step forward has just been taken by the 
legislature of New Jersey in requiring all 
vehicles, including ordinary carriages and 
wagons, as well as motor vehicles, to dis- 
play lights at night. It may well be sur- 
mised that farmers and teamsters will see 
in this another ground of offense. But 
it cannot be doubted that it is a just 
and wise law, and it is to be hoped that 
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it may be generally adopted by the other 
States. 

Leaving the machine on the highway 
so that it can be tampered with has been 
found to be a source of danger. Hence 
the legislatures have not only made it the 
duty of the operator to see to it that the 
machine is properly secured with chains 
or other locking devices, but they have 
also imposed heavy penalties for tampering 
with it by unauthorized parties. Where 
locking devices are not specified all neces- 
sary precautions must be taken to prevent 
its being started up maliciously. 

In some of the states the machine is ex- 
empted from taxation, the registration 
fees being regarded as a sufficient tax. 


THE OWNER AND THE CHAUFFEUR 


One would naturally suppose that there 
was little left to legislate upon, when so 
many subjects have already been covered. 
But since the automobile is no longer, in 
itself, a dangerous machine, the dangers 
must arise from its use, or rather from its 
abuse. And this is undoubtedly the fact. 
Let us see, therefore,what the legislature has 
done to protect the public from its abuse. 

Formerly, that is, when the automobile 
first appeared upon the highway, it was 
almost always operated by its owner. The 
hired operator, or chauffeur, has now 
pretty generally taken his place, and it is 
this fact more than any other that has 
made the automobile the great problem 
it is to-day. For a time it seemed that he 
belonged to a class which was above and 
beyond the law. But gradually he has 
been classified and given a status until now 
it seems possible to exercise some control 
over him—not enough to satisfy the rea- 
sonable demands of the public for protec- 
tion, but it has been proved that he is not 
such an exceptional individual as was at 
first supposed. 

The courts have likened the chauffeur’s 
rights and duties to those of a motorman. 
His relation to his employer has been de- 
clared to be that of master and servant. 
When engaged on his employer’s business 
he is the agent of his employer, and the 
employer is responsible for his acts; but 
the employer is bound only in so far as he 
acts within the scope of the authority con- 
ferred upon him He has been limited in 
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his authority to involve his employer in 
heavy repair bills, and he is expressly for- 
bidden to take any bonus or discount for 
supplies or repairs. 

Some of the recent acts have taken a 
decided step forward in fixing the liability 
of the owner for the acts of the chauffeur 
by providing, first, that no person shall be 
permitted to operate an automobile on the 
highway without the eonsent of the owner, 
and, second, that the owner shall be re- 
sponsible for all the acts of the operator 
while using the machine with his consent. 
This legislation has the two-fold advan- 
tage of reducing the danger to the public, at 
the same time that it places the responsi- 
bility upon the owner. It is in a measure 
a concession to the public sentiment which 
has rebelled at the liberty given to an ir- 
responsible individual to destroy life and 
property without any possibility of ade- 
quate, or in fact any, compensation there- 
for; for which such a law exists, the bur- 
den will be upon the owner to show that he 
did not give his consent. If he did he will 
be liable; if he did not the chauffeur can 
receive something like adequate punish- 
ment for his offense. It is believed that 
this provision will have a salutary effect 
in eliminating “joy riding,” an evil which 
has assumed threatening proportions. 

In many states it is now necessary for a 
person who desires to act as a chauffeur 
to obtain a license. The process for the 
issuance of a license is very much like the 
registration of a machine. There must 
be an application to the secretary of state 
setting forth all the information concern- 
ing the applicant and his qualifications 
which may be necessary to identify him 
and establish his competency. In some 
states there may be an examination into 
his technical knowledge of the mechanism 
of an automobile, and he may be required 
to give an actual road test. If the license 
is granted he is provided with a number 
and a badge, which he is bound to display 
upon his person conspicuously. It is thus 
possible to trace him to a full accounting 
for his misdeeds. In those states where 


the license system obtains it is practically 
impossible for the chauffeur to hide his 
identity. 

The professional chauffeur is apt to be 
reckless in a far greater degree than the 
owner who operates his own machine, for 
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many apparent reasons. 


He lacks the 
sense of responsibility which the owner has, 
The safety of the machine itself, as a piece 
of property of value, aside from the lia- 
bility for damage to others, must always 
act as a deterrent to the owner and a safe- 


guard to the public. Now and then we 
find a dare-devil owner who delights in 
taking chances and paying the bill. But 
as a class little danger may be anticipated 
from owners. With the professional chauf- 
feur who has taken one chance after an- 
other without harmful results, the very 
exhilaration and enthusiasm of the escape 
urges him to another chance, and another, 
until the fateful moment finally arrives. 

Another danger from the professional 
chauffeur, especially one who drives an 
automobile used for public hire, is that he 
is apt to become a mere automaton—only 
a cog in the gearing. His very familiarity 
with his machine, and the highways which 
he so frequently traverses, increases the 
dangers from his presence. He opens and 
closes the throttle mechanically as he 
rushes along the highway. Everyone 
must have noticed his dreamy far-away 
look. Not until he has “hit” something 
does he seem to appear to know that he is 
upon the highway at all. The legislature 
has taken notice of this distinction and in 
some of the states has placed automobiles 
used for hire, and their operators, in a 
class by themselves and made them sub- 
ject to closer regulation—sometimes leav- 
ing the local authorities full control over 
them. 


ATTEMPTS TO REGULATE SPEED 


Coming now to the subject of speed— 
what has the legislature done to protect 
the public? It has done much. The 
popular impression doubtless is, and long 
has been, that excessive speed is at the 
bottom of all the difficulty, and the legis- 
lator has pretty generally shared in this 
opinion. But | think the sentiment of 
careful observers is that this is a mistake; 
that is, that high speed is not meces- 
sarily dangerous or unsafe. It all depends 
upon the situation and circumstances ai 
the time. Rounding curves, approaching 
bridges or crossings, passing along crowded 
thoroughfares, descending grades, are all 
danger points on the highways where no 


















amount of maximum or minimum limits 
can be of much assistance. Everything 
must depend upon the discretion and cool- 
headedness of the operator. The best 
safeguard at such times is for the operator 
to keep his machine under control, ready 
for any emergency which may arise, and 
to anticipate the emergency before it 
arises. 

One of the earliest subjects of legislation 
concerned the approaching of animals on 
the highways. It was naturally one of the 
most apparent evils accompanying the 
introduction of the automobile. And 
while it may be truthfully said that it is 
no longer as alarming to the horse as it is 
to the man the legislature continues to be 
just as solicitous of the welfare of the horse 
as it isof the man. It is almost uniformly 
provided that when the machine is ap- 
proaching an animal which appears to be 
frightened ai its approach, it must be 
operated very slowly and carefully; and if 
the animal is in care of some person who 
holds up his hand, the operator of the ma- 
chine must take this as a signal of distress 
and bring his machine immediately to a 
full stop, and cause its motor to cease run- 
ning, until there is no further danger. 

It is said by experts that a speed greater 
than twenty-five miles an hour will totally 
destroy a macadam road, as proved by 
ample tests which have been made in this 
and foreign countries. The established 
rates which appear in the statutes vary 
from eight to twenty-five miles, according 
as the place is sparsely or densely popu- 
lated. These rates are fixed as the maxi- 
mum. It is extremely doubtful whether 
maximum rates are beneficial or afford 
much protection, for the reckless operator 
will be sure to make use of the maximum, 
although it might have been far in excess 
of what the circumstances justified at the 
time. 

But in order to make certain of meeting 
all the conditions of the highways, nearly 
all the statutes also contain a general 
provision to the effect that the speed shall 
not be “greater than is reasonable,” hav- 
ing regard to the width, traffic and use of 
the highway, or so as not to endanger 
property, or the life or limb of any person. 
This is, and long has been, the common 
law, and while its enactment into statute 
does not make it any more effective, it 
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does, perhaps, make it more impressive 
upon the public mind. 

Racing, so-called “speed contests,” and 
“brushes,” on the highways, are gener- 
ally prohibited except by special permis- 
sion of the proper authorities. This 
statute is not directed so much against 
fixed and pre-arranged contests—which 
can only be held under close regulation 
and after due notice to the public—as 
against the frequent impromptu speed 
trials which take place on the highways. 
Very often such trials are provoked by 
banter; more often by the man whom all 
motorists detest, but none seem able to 
avoid or suppress, who slyly creeps up 
behind and suddenly opening his throttle 
passes everybody in a “‘spurt,” leaving a 
cloud of dust behind. It is almost too 
much to expect of human nature that the 
inconvenience of such a situation will be 
quietly submitted to by men who have 
the power to protect themselves. Hence 
“brushes,” in which speed limits are almost 
universally exceeded by all parties, are 
common. To punish one without pun- 
ishing all would not be commendable ad- 
ministration of the law; for while all are 
guilty, the one is guilty of deliberate law- 
breaking while the others have acted 
somewhat in self-defense. Another diffi- 
culty is that it is as hard to get the average 
motorist to admit that he could be passed 
as it is to get a woman to tell her age. 
Consequently there is no proof. 

Furthermore, we should not forget that 
everything in this busy, rushing world of 
ours depends largely upon the point of 
view. What seems high speed to the 
pedestrian is a snail’s pace to the motorist. 
More than that, the speed mania is more 
or less inherent in the human blood. Most 
of us know from experience how differently 
the rights of the public appear torourselves 
at different times and under different cir- 
cumstances. To-day we are walking and 
our nerves are being constantly shattered 
by the whiz and hum of the automobile; 
to-morrow we are at the wheel and our 
nerves are equally shattered by the in- 
considerateness and selfishness of the pe- 
destrian who persists in occupying the 
highway when we want it for our own ex- 
clusive use. 

The limits of this article will not permit 
a more extended discussion of other phases 
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of the statutes; but I cannot close this 
review without a word concerning the 
marked change which the automobile has 
wrought in the “Law of the Road” —that 
is, what two vehicles shall do when they 
meet each other, or one is overtaken by 
the other. 


CHANGES IN “THE LAW OF THE ROAD” 


Until the coming of the automobile 
the Law of the Road has been more 
or less of a dead letter. Farmers and 
others traveling in ordinary vehicles knew, 
in a general way, that they were required 
to pass each other to the right, but it gave 
them little concern for they were generally 
able to agree with each other in case of 
necessity. These rules have now become 
of the highest importance. The motorist 
is in too big a hurry to parley, and the 
farmer is in no mood. The legislature 
has been compelled to take notice of his 
situation and of the new requirements,and 
nearly all the “Motor Vehicle Laws” con- 
tain specific provision upon points not 
hitherto a part of the Law of the Road. 
Under the old rule there was no obligation 
upon the driver of the forward vehicle, 
when both were traveling in the same di- 
rection, to turn out until he saw fit to do 
so. Hecould select his own time and place 
and might turn either to the right or the 
left as it suited his convenience. But 
these statutes require, now, that he must 
turn out “seasonably,” and that he must 
take the right side of the road, so that the 
rear vehicle may pass to the left. Also, 
whereas it was formerly the rule, as it is yet 
by the common law, that each driver might 
exercise his own discretion as to the best 
and safest manner in which to cross at 
intersections, these statutes now provide 
that all vehicles meeting at intersections 
“shall keep to the right of the intersection 
of the center of the highways when turning 
to the right and pass to the right of such 
intersection when turning to the left.” 

But, after all, the great problem of the 
automobile is recklessness. All else can 
be in a measure foreseen and provided 
against. Recklessness is a condition of 
the mind and is difficult to reach, especially 
in the young, who are to such a great 
degree attracted by the pleasures of motor- 
ing. It may be helped somewhat, no 
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doubt, by the terrors of legislation. It 
cannot be said that the penalties which 
have so far been provided, have served 
to do more than act as a slight deterrent, 
Whether this is due to the penalty or the 
failure to apply it is a very interesting 
question, and one which I shall not try 
to discuss at this time. If the careless 
and reckless operator, instead of having 
a fine imposed upon him, which in all 
probability is paid by his employer, were 
taken off the highway forever, it would, 
I am sure, accomplish good results. In a 
limited way he is now punished by being 
excluded from the highways—his license 
is revoked for a brief period, a few weeks 
or months at best. If the same rule could 
be applied to owners, it would doubtless 
work beneficially. The owner is usually 
aman who can pay his fine without serious 
inconvenience—in fact many of them put 
an extra hundred dollar bill in their pockets 
and go out upon the highway with the de- 
liberate intention of violating the laws, 
as a means of adding a little spice to an 
otherwise humdrum life. If not only his 
chauffeur, but he himself, and his machine, 
too, were taken off the highways perma- 
nently, or at least for such along time that 
there could be no doubt of the opportunity 
for serious reflection, he would learn to 
look at the matter differently, | am sure. 

Few motorists ever have accidents when 
they should be most expected to, that is, 
while they are green. The reason for this 
is clear. They are careful. They take 
no chances. They lack confidence, and 
through fear of hurting themselves, rather 
than others, they avoid all risks. As they 
become accustomed to the machine, confi- 
dence increases and care disappears. 


PLAIN COMMON SENSE WILL CURE 
TROUBLES 


MANY 


Many accidents could easily be avoided, 
if the operator would only use a few ounces 
of anticipation—just a little “plain com- 
mon sense,” as some of the courts put it. 
For example, take the case of passing a 
street car. This is a most prolific source 
of accident—running down people who are 
taking or are just about to leave street 
cars. When a street car stops upon the 
highway it is for one of two things—either 
to allow passengers to board it or to leave 




















it. The motorist knows this. The law 
imposes the knowledge upon him as a duty. 
He must anticipate the possible conse- 
quences of rushing past it. He takes a 
chance. It succeeds the first time, and 
again, and again. He becomes embold- 
ened. He perhaps concludes that it is the 
duty of the person to look out that the ma- 
chine does not hit him. Finally the in- 
evitable happens. There are tears and 
regrets but a life is beyond recall. 


THE CASE OF THE CHILDREN 


Another frequent source of accident is 
the running down of children upon the 
public streets. In many cases, of course, 
the accident would never have occurred 
if the child had not been careless. But 
neither would it if the motorist had been 
careful. He ought to anticipate careless- 
ness from children. They have been so 
in all ages, and under all circumstances of 
use of the highways. He ought to know, 
and does know, that in our large cities the 
public street is the child’s only playground. 
It will not do for him to say that mothers 
ought to keep their children off the streets. 
Mothers don’t do it; the law does not re- 
quire them to do it; and it is doubtful 
whether it would be best for the child and 
the community for them to do it. Fur- 
thermore children have as much right to 
be there as anybody else. But aside from 
all questions of abstract right or propriety, 
the child zs there in great and increasing 
numbers. This is the all-important fact 
of which the motorist must take notice. 
If he really wishes to avoid running them 
down he will recognize this fact. And the 
law imposes it upon him as a duty, too. 
If he is approaching a place where children 
are congregated he is bound to know that 
they may not act wisely or discreetly, and 
that they may suddenly dart in front of 
his machine, without any thought except 
the gay object of the moment—after a stray 
ball, or to join some companion on the 
other side of the street; in fact to do any- 
thing and everything except to exercise 
a calm and wise discretion in the presence 
of danger. The motorist may consider 
children a nuisance, may in fact feel that it 
is better to take the chance of accident, and 
occasionally have one, rather than be al- 
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ways on the qui vive to anticipate danger. 
Doubtless this necessity does take away 
some of the pleasure of motoring. But 
children were here first, and the necessity 
of observing this fact is one of the penal- 
ties the motorist must pay for indulging 
his prosperity amid nerve-racking condi- 
tions and surroundings. 

Again, there is the familiar case of a 
pedestrian who is in danger from two 
machines approaching from opposite di- 
rections. He may become dazed and step 
forward or backward to his destruction. 
The motorist is bound to anticipate such a 
contingency and bring his machine to a 
stop until there is no longer any danger. 
Neither operator has a right to look to the 
other to protect him, nor to him to protect 
himself, but it is the duty of both to use 
all means at their command to avoid an 
accident, and to anticipate the possibility. 
The law places the responsibility upon the 
operator to keep a sharp lookout for the 
presence of others upon the highway. He 
cannot put his hand to the throttle, throw 
himself back into an attitude of content- 
ment and tell the “other fellow” to look 
out for himself. Such is not the law. All 
the “other fellow” is required to do is to 
go about his business. The motorist must 
look out for him. This does not mean of 
course that there is no obligation upon the 
“other fellow” at all. If he sees a car 
coming and makes no effort to avoid a 
collision, he will share the responsibility 
with the operator. But he is not bound 
to be looking first this way and then that 
for the approach of automobiles. 

Motorists, as a class, are exceptionally 
intelligent and law-abiding. Most of them 
are actuated by none but the highest and 
best motives. It is due to the efforts and 
co-operation of the motorist, individually 
and collectively, that the laws for his regu- 
lation have advanced to their present state 
of efficiency. He knows that his own 
safety and comfort, as well as that of the 
public, is best subserved by proper regu- 
lations and he is ever on the alert for the 
discovery of ways and means of improv- 
ing the conditions under which he must 
carry on his sport. And it is doubtless 
true that the public itself is rapidly be- 
coming educated to a better understand- 
ing of the just uses of the highways. 


LINGO OF THE COW COUNTRY 


BY JOHN L. COWAN 





i VERY art, science, trade, 
industry, vocation and 
avocation, from theology 
to thief-catching, or from 
star-gazing to sorting 
rags, has its own vo- 

214 cabulary — simple, in- 
evitable and intelligible to those familiar 
with it, but as unintelligible as Greek or 
Sanscrit to those who know it not. The 
guttersnipe has his technical terms, as well 
as the geologist; and the bunco steerer 
finds use for as many words peculiar to his 
calling as does either the banker or the 
“brain-storm”’ specialist. The gentle art 
of the cowpuncher is no exception. Like 
the erudite sciences and the fine arts it 
derives much of its nomenclature from 
foreign languages, and some from the names 
of individuals of more or less prominence 
and renown. Many of its terms have 
passed into common speech, and practi- 
cally all have found a place in literature. 
It is not strange that many are habitually 
misused, and that some are misspelled by 
writers of Wild West and Cattle Range 
classics, whose knowledge of the round-up 
is gleaned in the seclusion of the Astor 
library, and whose acquaintance with the 
“chuck wagon” and “grub pile” is no 
more intimate than may be cultivated in 
a basement beanery. 

It is not the intention in this article to 
try to explain the obvious, but rather to 
trace the origin of a few words that cast 
interesting sidelights upon the history of 
the cow country—that narrowing empire 
of romance that in its golden age extended 
from “‘the River to the Coast,’ and from 
the Rio Grande to the Saskatchewan. 

Invariably the cowpunchers of the mag- 
azine short stories are college graduates, 
and usually sons of railroad presidents or 
ice trust magnates, roughing it in the land 
of sage and sunflowers for the sake of the 








experience, or on account of a misunder- 
standing with a stern parent or an unap-— 
preciative lady love. It has happened so 
in real life—but not often. To discover 
the halo of romance popularly supposed to 
encircle every range rider’s head requires 
a strong imagination and a supreme indif- 
ference to the evidence of one’s senses. As 
a class, they are illiterate, with all the sub- 
lime contempt that the men of action are 
wont to feel for the men of books. The 
best of them were born and bred on the 
range, and would feel and be as much out 
of place in the city as a bucking broncho in 
a moving van. Similarly, the college man 
or dry goods clerk transplanted to the cow 
country bears a sad resemblance to a tabby 
cat lost in the haunts of mountain lions. 
“MAVERICK”? EXPLAINED 

Next to beef cattle themselves, the 
mavericks have been responsible for the 
greatest number of stirring incidents. One 
well-known writer has curiously perverted 
history in the attempt to explain the origin 
of the word “maverick,” stating that a 
Texan, named Maverick, made a business 
of searching the range for unbranded cat- 
tle, getting together an enormous herd, 
and laying the foundations of a vast for- 
tune. This does a gross wrong to the 
honored and honorable memory of Samuel 
A. Maverick, of San Antonio, Texas. He 
was a member of Gen. Sam Houston’s 
army, was taken prisoner by the Mexicans 
during the Texan war for independence, 
and was elected from San Antonio to the 
first Congress of the Lone Star Republic. 

In 1845 this gentleman happened to be 
a temporary resident at Decrow’s Point, on 
Matagorda Bay. A neighbor owed him 
twelve hundred dollars, and offered in pay- 
ment four hundred head of cattle, at three 
dollars each. Maverick did not want the 
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cattle, as there was no sale for the beef in 
those days, and the hides could be con- 
verted into cash only in distant foreign 


markets. However, it was take the cattle 
or nothing at all, so he receipted his bill 
and left the herd in charge of a negro. 

The negro knew little about cattle and 
cared less, so he left them largely to their 
own devices, branding a few calves now 
and then when he felt like it. Eleven years 
later, Maverick sold out to A. Teutant 
Beauregard, a brother of the Confederate 
general. Apparently the natural increase 
of more than a decade had been nothing 
at all, as only four hundred head, bearing 
Maverick’s brand, could be found. 

To determine the ownership of a calf is 
easy, as it will stick close to its mother; 
but when its callow days are over it be- 
comes independent. If the brand borne 
by its mother has not been burned into its 
hide before it sets up in business for itself, 
the wisdom of Solomon would be unequal 
to the task of deciding to whom it right- 
fully belongs. The numerous unbranded 
yearlings in the neighborhood of Mr. Mav- 
erick’s range were well known to be Mav- 
erick’s; but since he did not take the 
trouble to see to it that his ownership was 
established beyond cavil, no one else felt 
called upon to brand them for him. Prob- 
ably every stock owner in the neighborhood 
salved his conscience by reflecting that if 
he didn’t ornament the stray’s hide with 
his own brand, some undeserving scalawag 
would. So Maverick’s unbranded steers 
and heifers became the legitimate prey of 
the first man that could rope and brand 
them. It was known that practically all 
the unbranded stock in that section were 
Maverick’s; so that the expression, ‘It’s 
Maverick’s,” or “It’s a maverick” soon 
came to mean no more than that the ani- 
mal referred to was not branded. Maver- 
ick died in 1870; but not before the Texas 
cowboys on the Long Trail had carried his 
name, synonymous with a weaned but un- 
branded calf, the whole way to the Cana- 
dian border. 


WHAT A “RUSTLER”’ IS 


If there never had been “mavericks,” 
perhaps there never would have been 
“rustlers.” The reporter can rustle for 
news, the unemployed for a job, and the 
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hungry for food; but woe to the denizen 
of the cow country who rustles cattle. 
Yet in the beginning, rustling was recog- 
nized as a legitimate and honorable “ side- 
line” of the cowpuncher’s vocation. It 
always happened that some cows with their 
calves were missed in the spring round-up, 
and by the time the beef round-up came, 
in July or August, the calves were maver- 
icks, whose rightful ownership could not be 
established. Being mavericks, they be- 
came the property of whoever could brand 
them. So the cattlemen fell into the habit 
of offering to the range riders a gratuity of 
from two to five dollars for every maverick 
they could rope and adorn with the brands 
of their outfits. Later the Cattlemen’s 
Association offered five dollars a head 
straight for every maverick found and 
branded for the association, the cows being 
sold and the money used for the good of 
the industry. Under these conditions it 
behooved any ambitious and industrious 
cowpuncher to “‘get out and rustle” for 
all he was worth. The better “‘rustler” he 
was, the more highly was he esteemed. 

But the cowboy often conceived the 
laudable ambition to own an outfit of his 
own. Usually he bought a few cattle to 
form the nucleus of his herd. What more 
natural than that he should rustle as many 
mavericks as possible and ornament their 
hides with his own totemic mark, rather 
than that of his employer or of the associa- 
tion? Then the association made rules for- 
bidding any cowpuncher to own a brand, 
and rustling was declared as bad as horse 
stealing. 

That arrayed employee against employer. 
It was intended to stop rustling, but it in- 
creased it a hundredfold. Soon a really 
criminal class took up rustling as a busi- 
ness, and many settlers proved themselves 
not averse to getting on in life by the easy 
method of annexing other people’s mav- 
ericks. If mavericks were not plenty 
enough, it was easy to create them. One 
way was to shoot the calf’s mother. An- 
other was to pen the calf in a barnyard or 
corral until it was weaned. Soon the big 
cattle outfits—particularly those owned in 
the East—had no calves to brand, and 
their herds decreased instead of increasing. 
Then came the rustlers’ wars and the plains 
vigilantes. In one campaign the Montana 
cattlemen killed eighty rustlers. One rail- 
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road bridge had thirteen corpses dangling 
from it at one time. From 1876 to 1886 
the vigilantes of the range executed as 
many men in Montana, the Dakotas and 
Nebraska as have been legally executed in 
the whole United States since the begin- 
ning of this century. 

A rustler was frequently a “brand- 
blotcher” or a “‘brand-blotter.” What 
forgery is in the world of finance, brand- 
blotting is in the cow country. With a 
piece of wire or a branding iron, the brand- 
blotter alters another man’s brand into his 
own. Nowadays the Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciations in most sections strictly forbid 
branding at any time or place excepting at 
the round-up, so that to be caught with a 
stencil or a straight “running iron” (with 
which, when red hot, one may write upon 
the hide of a calf as with a pencil) is equiva- 
lent to being “‘caught with the goods.” 
But a piece of telegraph wire may be car- 
ried in one’s clothing with no danger of 
detection. For an expert to bend it into 
the required shape, say to alter a V into 
a diamond or an L into a square, heat it, 
and apply it to a calf’s hide, is the work of 
a very few minutes. 

‘“WADDY” AND “SLOW ELK” 

There are many words peculiar to the 
rustler’s trade, but the derivation and sig- 
nificance of most of these is obvious. An 
exception is ‘“waddy.” He is a true-blue 
rustler, who will stretch hemp _ himself 
rather than give away his confederates. It 
is also conceivable that there be tender- 
feet who do not know what “slow elk” 
means. There are many rustlers and some 
homesteaders who eat ‘slow elk’’ nearly 
every day in the year. It is an euphemism 
for fresh beef that properly belongs to 
some one else, and that was killed without 
the owner’s consent. 

At one time or another, the rustlers have 
flourished throughout the cow country, the 
whole way from the Missouri River to the 
Salton Sea; but the “nesters” have never 
given much trouble to the vested interests 
excepting in Texas, where they precipitated 
the wirecutters’ war. Originally the name 
was bestowed upon the Knights of the 
Range who abandoned the saddle of the 
cowpony for the double harness of matri- 
mony, bought or “squatted” upon a patch 
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of land, and turned farmer. Then it was 
applied to settlers of all kinds, who ven- 
tured within the demesnes of the cattle 
kings. At the time of the first great cattle 
boom in Texas, wealthy individuals and 
companies went there and bought state, 
school or railroad lands in blocks of any- 
where from ten thousand to half a million 
acres, the national government having no 
control over the Texas lands. Then they 
fenced in their lands, taking good care to 
fence enough. Very likely a score or more 
of ‘‘nesters’’ were fenced in, whose titles 
to their quarter-sections were perfectly 
valid. When the “‘nester” started to town, 
as soon as he came to the wire fence, 
he promptly cut the wires and drove on. 
Then the cattlemen posted guards, and the 
next time the nester ventured out, either 
he or the guard was likely to get shot. 
Sometimes the nester controled the only 
water hole within a radius of miles, and 
when he fenced it in it was the cattleman 
that played the rdle of wirecutter. The 
result was the same in either case, and the 
scars of the wirecutters’ wars are not all 
healed yet. 

Just why every Mexican is a Greaser is 
shrouded in mystery; but, even at the risk 
of digressing, it seems worth while to ex- 
plain why every American is a Gringo. 
The Century Dictionary says, “Gringo” 
is probably a corruption of “Griego,” mean- 
ing Greek. That eminent authority casts 
an undeserved reflection upon the intelli- 
gence of our swarthy neighbors, who are 
quite capable of distinguishing a Greek 
from an American. When Scott’s army of 
invaders quick-stepped to the storming of 
Chapultepec, they did it blithely, singing, 
“Green Grows the Grass.” The song 
appears to have made a deep impression 
upon the defenders of the fortress, but 
when they tried to repeat the words they 
made a botch of them; the closest they 
could get to “‘green grows” being “Grin- 
gos.” The epithet first applied to the 
soldiers has since been extended to every 
member of the conquering nation. Surely 
this is no epithet of reproach. 

The first cowboys were Spanish “ vaque- 
ros,” the occupation originating in Mexico, 
perhaps in the sixteenth century. . Yet the 
cow country was never extended farther 
north than Texas and New Mexico by peo- 
ple of Spanish blood. After Americans 
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began to settle in Texas, it was not long 
until they learned the vaquero’s trade, and 
with it a smattering of his language. Then, 
late in the sixties, they extended the cow 
country along the bases of the Rockies 
north into Canada, carrying the lingo of 
the southern cow country with them. 
Even the “‘short-bit,” “‘two-bits,” “four- 
bits” and “‘six-bits,” that puzzled tourists 
in making change, are English renditions 
of the multiples of the real. 


LIGHT ON OTHER TERMS 


“Ranch” has been little changed from 
its parent rancho, and “‘ranchero’’ pre- 
serves its original form. “Corral,” “peon” 
“rodeo” and “‘sombrero” are direct im- 
portations from across the border. ‘‘ Loco,” 
“locoed”” and ‘‘locoweed” preserve the 
Spanish Joco, meaning “‘crazy,” intact. 
“Cinch” is from cincha, and “quirt”’ prob- 
ably from cuerda, a cord. The cowboy’s 
“kin savvy” added “savvy” to the slang 
of the nation, and is simply his stumbling 
effort at Quien sabe? Theleathern “chaps” 
of the cowpuncher are the chapparejos of 
the vaqueros, by whom they were invented, 
as a protection from cactus thorns and 
chaparrel. The “bronco” was the Mexi- 
can’s cowpony, as it is the American’s. It 
is passing strange that hardly a writer can 
be found who spells it any other way than 
“broncho,” for which there is not a shadow 
of excuse, excepting in the mistakes of 
men who ought to know better. A “‘cay- 
use” is an Indian pony—unless it happens 
to be piebald, when it’s a “pinto,” or 
“paint pony.” “Cayuse,” by the way, is 
one of the few terms that the cowboy has 
received from the red men. A “‘mustang”’ 
is a wild horse, the word being a border 
corruption of mesteno. 
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“Lasso” (from azo, anoose) and “lariat” 
(la reata) are Spanish terms that the real 
cowboy never uses—at least with the 
meaning attached to them by story- 
writers. He “ropes” his cow or calf, and 
never uses anything but a “‘rope”’ to do it 
with. Properly, the lariat or reata is of 
rawhide. Sometimes the word is used in 
the North to specify the picket rope by 
which the horse is tethered, but “stake- 
rope’’ is more common. 

The oddest term in the cowboy’s dic- 
tionary is ‘“‘cavvieyard,” with its varia- 
tions, ‘“cavvyard,” “‘cavvyer” and “ca- 
voy.” Itis astrange twisting of caballada 
—the “‘horse-herd.” It may contain fifty 
or a hundred head of horses, in charge of 
the “day wrangler” and ‘“‘night wrangler” 
alternately. These are the “horse-wrang- 
lers”—a bastard word, with a mismated 
English father and Spanish mother. It 
has been traced by Charles F. Lummis to 
caballerango, now obsolescent even in Mex- 
ico. Every cowboy knew that caballo 
neant “‘horse.’’ So he translated the first 
half of the word and corrupted the rest 
into “‘wranglers.”’ 

Among the cowboys, a derby is a “hard 
hat.” To wear one on the range is an un- 
erring sign that the wearer is locoed. 
Probably every one knows that a “‘slicker” 
answers the purpose of overcoat and mack- 
intosh, and differs not at all from the fish- 
erman’s oilskin. A “cow” is anything 
that can be turned into beef, irrespective 
of sex; and a “‘dogy” or ‘“‘doby” is a year- 
ling calf that has not wintered well, and is 
weak or scrubby. “Buck,” “pitch” and 
“bronco buster” are words of common 
knowledge, but it may not be out of place 
to state that a “contract buster” will take 
the job of “busting” all the “bad actors”’ 
on any section of the grass range at a flat 
rate of four or five dollars a head. 















MaGazINE I have given all the little 
known devices used in wilderness 
camping, even to detailed directions for 
packing dogs and throwing the diamond 
hitch, but now I will tell of the common 
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things in summer camps useful to your 
little ones, your wife and the stranger that 
is within thy camp. In the first place, re- 
member that there is no simple contrivance 

















capable of giving as much pleasure to the 
a swing. Have little wee 
swings for little wee folks and bigger ones 
for bigger children. Diagram C in the first 
drawing shows an old reliable knot for the 
rope which is safe when pulled taut and can 
» undone without the use of a knife. 
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Safe swings for all ages. 








SOME COMMON 
NECESSITIES 


SIMPLE WAYS IN WHICH ANYONE CAN PROVIDE 
SWINGS, TABLES AND OTHER EVERYDAY CON- 
VENIENCES FOR THE SUMMER HOME 


BY DAN BEARD 
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When you have supplied the little people 
with little swings, do not fail to erect a 
family ‘‘nutmeg swing”’ like the one shown 
in Diagram D and in the annexed drawing. 
A and B show the two ordinary methods of 
fitting the seat board; A has holes through 
the board for the swing rope and is a very 
safe style; B has notches to hold the rope 
and is quite common. The nutmeg swing 
is ‘‘pumped’’ by two people while the 
passengers ride in the middle. 


Tables and benches anyone can make. 


The next illustrations show the ‘‘lumber- 
jack table”’ and benches. The top one on 
the right hand is made by nailing horizon- 
tal poles to each side of two standing trees, 
then nailing the two crosspieces E and F 
to the poles to support the top of the table. 

The bottom right-hand drawing repre- 
sents the frame of the common lumber-jack 
table, made by driving or setting four posts 
in the ground and joining each pair by a 
crosspiece nailed on top of the post to sup- 
port the boards or planks forming the top 
of the table. The left-hand sketch shows 
a finished lumber-jack table with the cus- 
tomary two benches, one on each side. The 
benches are built in the same manner as the 
table itself. 
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The next picture illustrates the simplest 
form of camp crane, consisting of a notched 
stick, G, driven diagonally into the ground. 
The kettle is hung over the camp fire by 
sliding its handle over the stick and allow- 
ing it to slip into the notch as shown in the 
diagram. 

I have described all the other methods of 
providing camp fireplaces, camp ovens, 
and camp pot-hooks in previous articles in 
OuTinc. But for a ‘“‘hurry fire,’ the one 
shown here was proved to be the best by 
Mr. Edmund Seymore, who won the first 
prize at the late contest in the Camp Fire 








Quickest way of setting the pot boiling. 


Club of America's outdoor meet. In this 
contest a number of men were each given 
a tin pail, ONE match, and a camp ax. 
They were then lined up a short distance 
from a pile of logs. At a signal the con- 
testants ran to the logs, split them, lit their 
fires (each man using the solitary match 
allowed him), after which they dashed 
down to the lake where they got the re- 
quired amount of water and then hung their 
pails over their respective fires. The water 
in Mr. Seymore’s pail boiled first and he was 
awarded the first prize. 

Pure water is an essential thing, either at 
home or in camp and you are fortunate if 
you have an unpolluted spring near your 
campsite. Unfortunately very few people 
know when water is contaminated and if it 
looks clean and is cold and clear, they will 
unhesitatingly drink it. But very muddy 
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water may be absolutely healthy to drink; I 
have used brown swamp water and seen it 
used by others with no ill effects, yet many 
serious and fatal cases of illness occur from 
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A vertical section of bank and spring. 


using contaminated spring water, which 
may be as clear as crystal and ice cold. 

In a limestone country like Kentucky 
the ground is full of caverns and under- 
ground streams which convey contaminated 
water long distances only to appear again 
at the surface in the form of beautiful but 
dangerous flowing springs. What the 
country people call a ‘‘sand spring’’ is 
usually safe if it occurs at a good distance 





Good sanitation the first law in camp. 


from human habitation. It bubbles up 
from beds of fine sand and is more or less 
cleansed and filtered by the material through 
which it passes. Such a spring should be 
protected from outside pollution by digging 
a shallow well and setting a barrel or box 
in the pit; holes bored through the lower 
sides and bottom of the barrel will allow the 
water to enter, while a few boards over the 
top will keep small animals, toads, etc., out 
of the water. On two occasions I have 
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known skunks to drown in an uncovered 
camp spring. The annexed diagram shows 
a section of a bank with a barrel set in a 
‘‘sand spring.” 

In the real wilderness, where there is no 
human population, almost any water is 





An easily made earth closet. 


good to drink and it was in the far northern 
wilderness that I drank the amber-colored 
water from a swamp because, although it 
was in June, the ice still adhered to the 
bottom of the swamp and made the water 
delightfully cold. 

Read Deuteronomy, chapter xxiii, thir- 
teenth verse, and you will see that the 
ancients were more cleanly about camp 
than are the ordinary people to-day. That 
was because they habitually lived in camps 
and were consequently better acquainted 
with camp sanitation. Right here I would 
advise all summer campers to read Dr. 
Harvey B. Bashore’s book, ‘‘The Sanita- 
tion of Recreation Camps and Parks.”’ 

Dig a garbage pit in a place protected by 
high weeds or brush and keep a heap of 
loose earth or sand handy. If possible, 
this earth should be kept dry and under 
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shelter. Every night before retiring cover 


the garbage with a layer of earth as shown 
in the accompanying sketch of an imaginary 
vertical section of such a pit. 

Of the thirty-six species of flies which 
breed in human fzces, about six of them 
may be found sampling the food in your 
kitchen, and the worst offender in the bunch 
is the common house fly, next comes the 
little vinegar or fruit fly, and then the stable 
fly. 

If all camps are supplied with earth 
closets and covered garbage pits like the one 
just described, the flies will not find the 
camps tempting places, and the annoyance 
will be avoided. A common coal scuttle 
with dry earth in the bottom of it may be 
used for an earth closet by placing it under 
a seat and having a box of dry earth anda 
wooden paddle or scoop with which to keep 
the contents of the pail covered. This isa 
simple method, the pail is odorless, and to 
all appearances contains nothing but loose 
earth. 

The last sketch shows how to make an 
earth closet of a small packing box. Split 
a forked stick, nail the forks on each side of 
the box so as to make supports for two 
poles when placed under the forks to be 
used to carry the box of earth to the dump- 
ing place. In my permanent camp there 
is no available earth and the wood ashes are 
saved and used in place of earth. The box 
at this camp rests on runners, like a stone 
boat, and an iron ring is bolted to the front 
to which a horse or ox is hitched whenever 
it is necessary to haul it to the dumping 
ground. 


AUGUST 


WHERE TO FISH, WHAT YOU CAN CATCH, AND HOW YOU 
CAN DO IT DURING YOUR SUMMER VACATION AT 
THE SEASHORE OR IN THE MOUNTAINS 


BY LOUIS RHEAD 


OST people have their vacation in 
M August, and the mountains and sea- 
shore are about equally divided, 
perhaps some will want to fish in both 
places. I purpose here to give the best 


fishing available to both. Brook and little- 


river fishing for trout is about over, rivers 
are usually dry and very low. The trout 
that remain uncaught have wandered in 
search of the deep, cool pools at the bottom 




















of which they lie still during the hot dog 
days to rise at sundown, feeding all night 
long. You cannot entice them to the sur- 
face with any fly or bait in tle daytime. 
These fish are gorged with plenty of food, 
have grown big, and very, very wary, so 
that when they are caught, they fight to a 
finish with the chances all in their favor. 
It is the same with bass fishing, the large, 
vigorous fighters are full to overflowing 
with every kind of food that lavish July 
affords them. They, too, sink deep to cool 
places for their summer vacation, to reap- 
pear in October and November, empty of 
stomach but full of fight and strength. 
Pickerel, pike, and muscalonge are ravenous 
all the time; in lakes where perch grow to a 
good size they afford excellent sport in this 
month, either with fly or bait. 





THE SALT-WATER KIND 


Therefore, the best fishing in fresh water 
is to be had now, at evening, or by deep 
water trolling or still fishing. The case is 
different in salt water; migratory semi- 
tropical fishes are all here in North Atlantic 
waters; weakfish in bays; striped bass, 
channel bass, and drumfish in the surf from 
Cape Cod to the Carolinas; bluefish, bonito, 
mackerel, and others invite you to take 
them at the surface from a motor boat. 
They are ail in their prime and at their best. 
For that reason the ardent, all-round angler 
desirous of following his favorite pastime 
will be sure to choose the seacoast for a 
vacation in August, leaving the mountains 
till next May or June. The inland angler 
not familiar with sea fishing should give 
marine fishing a trial; he will find it an ex- 
perience quite different from the methods 
used in fresh water, though not at all 
difficult of practice. 

After watching how the old veterans go 
about the business of landing a good-sized 
marine fish, they will want to follow it up. 
The only trouble resulting from practicing 
both is the large accumulation of fishing 
tackle, which requires not only much atten- 
tion, butisquiteexpensive This, however, 
is offset by good health and vigor of mind 
and body. Such blessings to a hard-work- 
ing business or professional man, are worth 
all the trouble and expense. Fifty dollars 
are ample to set up a man in salt-water 
tackle—twenty dollars for two rods, a surf- 
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casting rod, and a bay fishing rod, twenty 
dollars for two good reels, and ten dollars for 
lines, leaders, hooks, and sinkers, cover the 
bill for all that is required. 

If you do not wish to spend money on 
tackle, try trolling from a motor boat for 
bluefish, which requires only a line and 
squid of lead or bone; the latter are only 
twenty-five cents each. A line, however, is 
another matter, as the price has much to do 
with the serviceableness of the article. To 
curb and get aboard a nasty-tempered, 
kicking blue requires from Number 9 to 
Number 21 cuttyhunk, Swastika brand 
line, or a fifty-fathom, hawser-laid Sea- 
Island cotton line. Everything depends on 
the rate of running through the water and 
the average size of fish, though the lines 
described are strong enough to haul in the 
very devil himself, as all anglers who have 
taken him will agree the bluefish to be. The 
month of August is just right for motor 
boating all along the Atlantic coast from 
St. Augustine to the St. Lawrence. Be- 
tween these two places, other large and 
gamy fish are sure to be encountered, such 
as the bonito, Spanish mackerel, and per- 
haps a giant tuna. 

Another delightful method of midsum- 
mer angling is fishing for sea bass, blackfish, 
and striped bass from the rocky shores of 
New England and adjacent islands. Then, 
there is casting in the surf from the sandy 
beaches of New Jersey, down the coast all 
the way to Key West. Lastly, if you are 
the head of a family of young boys and girls 
and have the laudable desire of sharing 
your pleasures with them, having no expert 
angling skill, but being located near some 
body of water containing such common and 
plebeian fishes as the catfish, sunfish, eel, 
perch, pickerel, or carp, you may be able 
to get even riotous fun that will be enjoyed 
by all ages from the tot of four to the man 
of fourscore. I am not aware of a more 
diverting spectacle than to watch the antics 
of a nine-year-old boy extracting the hook 
from aneelor catfish. It is a labor not ac- 
complished in a minute; sometimes it takes 
an hour, and then after the creature’s head 
is severed, the body runs away and escapes. 

We will first assume that our vacation is 
spent near a river containing, brook, brown, 
or rainbow trout. We will provide our- 
selves with flies that have light-colored 
wings, silver body; or a coachman for end 
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fly will do equally well. We start for a 
large, deep pool where bubbles run along 
the middle of ruffled water; if the surface is 
smooth, it will be noticed that the swiftest 
flow is sure to carry down flies, dead or alive, 
with leaves and other refuse. Take a seat 
by the river side and calmly smoke to quiet 
your spirits till the fish are seen flopping 
above the surface. The rise may be long or 
short, it may be ten minutes after the sun 
falls below the mountain side, or it may not 
be till dusk. If trout are in the pool they 
will rise for at least a few minutes, and if one 
does, others will follow. As soon as you see 
or hear them—for in the quiet evening they 
sometimes give a sounding slap on the sur- 
face—begin to cast and beat the very spot 
in which they appeared with your flies till a 
fish is hooked, then lead it to the net or into 
the shallows, and repeat the game till pitch 
dark. 

There is this to be said of trout: when 
they are feeding at the surface the chances 
of capture are certain, regardless of the kind 
of fly used, only so that it is reasonably like 
those they are feeding upon. If we are 
located near a lake that contains large perch, 
bass, or sunfish, exactly the same method 
and tackle will land rising fish, either 
from shore or from a boat quietly anchored 
among the lily pads and rushes. 


TIME FOR STILL-FISHING 


In still-fishing for pickerel, pike, or 
muscalonge, on a lake, the best time is from 
four p.m. till dusk, or from sunrise to seven 
A.M., though such early fishing at other 
seasons is less effective. The best bait for 
these three fish is small, two- or three-inch 
minnows for pickerel; five-inch minnows for 
pike, and eight inch for muscalonge. For 
the last, shiners, silvery dace, young white 
fish, chub, or a young sucker will do. 
Anchor the boat quietly ten to twenty feet 
out in the lake from the weeds and use a 
sinker heavy enough to keep the live bait 
below, according to the size of bait. 

The right tackle consists of a phosphor- 
bronze wire leader with one or two single 
hooks snelled of the same material; insert 
the hook through the back of the shoulders, 
using care not to kill the bait, so that it can 
swim around the leader, Have swivels 
attached to each snell and one connecting 
the line to leader, so that the bait will not 


get twisted while in the water. Some 
anglers use two hooks, one a foot from the 
sinker, the other four feet above it. A 
float is very useful in keeping the line 
straight up from the bottom and is an ex. 
cellent device to denote when a fish takes 
the iure. When it does, and the float sinks 
beneath the surface, be patient, it will come 
up again to take a journey more or less 
rapidly; after it has traveled a few yards, 
raise the tip of your rod strong and quick, 
you will thus hook the fish. Then begin to 
reel it in toward the boat and be sure to use 
a net. 

In trolling for lake trout a similar tackle 
is used, though the method and tackle vary 
slightly in different localities. The most 
necessary thing is to be sure of the depth, 
rate of rowing, and the hiding place of the 
fish. This may be accomplished by the 
assistance of a guide or native oarsman, or 
you will have to make tests yourself and 
find out by experience. 

The last fresh-water diversion is family 
angling for common fishes. Catfish and 
eels spend most of the day lying in the mud, 
going in search of food at night, though at 
times, if bait be placed within sight of them, 
they are unable to resist it. However, 
evening is the time when most of these fish 
are caught. Worms are the best bait, just 
a single live, kicking worm placed on a 
small hook that is strongly snelled to a 
stout leader. A small sinker must be at- 
tached to the end of the leader to keep the 
bait on the bottom. Eels and catfish pre- 
fer stagnant water, especially near docks 
and piles, or among grass and weeds; a mill- 
dam is the best place. The same tackle 
will do for perch, sunfish, and pickerel, 
though the sinker should be replaced by a 
couple of small split shot to convey the bait 
below the surface to about midwater. Sun- 
fish and perch may be taken on very small 
flies, a black gnat and coachman is the best, 
and they should be cast in open patches of 
water between rushes and lily pads. 

Turning to marine fish, we take up blue- 
fishing from a motor boat. There are 
certain signs by which to locate a bluefish 
school. Large schools habitually hover in 


and out near shore and in bays in search of 
food, menhaden being the favorite, but 
herrings, mackerel, the young of many other 
fish, and even their own kind are not 
scorned, So savage are they and so waste- 
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ful that they leave in their tracks a long line 
of cut fish in floating sections which attract 
great flocks of gulls and terns. When not 
feeding—and that is on rare occasions—the 
schools may be detected by small waves and 
a considerable agitation of the water, with 
here and there a leaping fish. When the 
school is sighted, the power boat should 
follow on behind as they move along, not 
running in ahead to split them up, but keep- 
ing alongside. The squid should be played 
at the edge of the school. Let out about a 
hundred feet of line—more if the propellers 
kick upa row. As many assix lines may be 
flung abaft, but it will be advisable for one 
person to be content to handle one line. If 
the fish are ravenous and of good size, say 
ten pounds, there will be plenty to do in 
landing one fish at a time. 

In fishing from the rocks, mostly in 
localities north of New York, especially 
along the Connecticut shore, Block Island, 
Cuttyhunk Island, Martha’s Vineyard, up 
to Cape Cod for sea bass, blackfish, and 
striped bass, the angler should provide 
himself with a heavy stout rod and equally 
strong line, a Number 9, cuttyhunk, 
Swastika brand. For sea bass and black- 
fish no leader is necessary, but a sinker 
heavy enough to convey the bait and keep 
it on the bottom is essential. For striped 
bass, a six-ply woven-gut leader to which is 
fastened two snelled Number 1 or Number 2 
sproat hooks, according to the size of fish 
taken, should be used. Blackfish have 
special hooks, which are small but very stiff, 
Number 2 to Number 8 hook, according to 
size of fish. The same hooks will do for sea 
bass, with its very large mouth, although 
bigger hooks would be better as this fish is a 
glutton. The larger the bait, the better 
chances of bigger fish. The best bait is 
clams and various crabs, according to the 
locality. For striped bass use shedder crab 
and lady crab, sand and blood worms, small 
spearing. killies and menhaden. 

The last we have space for is ‘‘surf 
casting’ and ‘‘heaving and hauling from 
the shore,” as it is practiced south of New 
York, particularly along the Jersey shore. 
By these two methods, what are termed 
large ‘‘tide-runners” may be captured. 
The fish taken are striped bass, channel 
bass, black drum, weakfish, kingfish, and 
bluefish, all taken on skimmer clam, shedder 
crab, cut menhaden, blood worms, and 
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various other baits. 
fine art of sea fishing, it is necessary to have 


In surf casting, the 


a good rod, line, and reel. Also the long- 
distance caster has by far the best chances. 

The method of casting, size of sinker, 
hook, and bait vary so much in different 
localities that the angler will do best to 
practice the method used in the place where 
he happens to be. From Belmar to Cape 
May there is splendid fishing everywhere; 
indeed, all along the Atlantic coast August 
fishing is superb; not only because of the 
variety of fish, but also by reason of their 
game qualities. Wherever the angler goes 
it is always advisable to get points from 
fishermen or boatmen on the ground, as to 
the kind of bait and where fish are most 
abundant. Then try the native methods 
as well as your own. By so doing much 
time may be saved, a statement which ap- 
plies more to sea fishing than to the fresh- 
water sport. 


CASE OF ‘‘GETTING TOGETHER”’ 


If an angler succeeds in taking numerous 
blackfish or weakfish, it is customary for 
those near by to move as close in as possible 
—without impoliteness to the lucky angler. 
They are all aware that most marine fishes 
are gregarious, or move from place to place 
in bunches and schools. It is also wise to 
get in as many fish as possible during the 
time they are taking the bait, as the entire 
school may leave the spot at any moment. 
Then, again, they may stay till the tide 
turns. It is this fascinating elusiveness of 
sea fishing that causes the entire absence of 
what we call ‘‘playing a fish'’; the motto is, 
‘*When hooked, get it quick, and do not let 
good chances slip.’”” Marine fishes, asa rule. 
are good biters, therefore the anticipation 
is always keen. 

Power boats have converted sea fishing 
into unalloyed pleasure. Sailing craft are 
all right if there is wind, but to lie be- 
calmed, ‘‘a painted ship upon a painted 
ocean,”’ within sight of a big school of blue- 
fish, is very galling. In reference to the 
location where August sea fishing is best, 
there is no choice; it is all good from Key 
West to the St. Lawrence Gulf. It is 
always best in the neighborhood of the 
mouths of rivers, large or small, or near 
rocky shores where seaweed clings and shell- 
fish may be found. Even sandy shores, 
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like that of the Jersey shore, are good 
where the sea bottom is covered with 
beds of shellfish. The north shore of Long 
Island is not nearly so good as the Con- 
necticut coast opposite. On the other 
hand, the south shore of Long Island is 
excellent, being cut up in numerous bays 
and inlets, beginning at Rockaway Point, 
Jamaica Bay, Great South Bay, and so on 
to Montauk. Splendid fishing is available 
from Block Island to Cape Cod and up to 
Boston Harbor, and thence along the Maine 
coast as far as the Bay of Chaleurs. The 
season for this region is not confined to the 
month of August, but continues on till cold 
weather nips the fingers. 

For anglers within a radius of fifty miles 
from New York City there is nothing to 
equal the daily trips made by the Taurus 
and other steamboats to the fishing banks, 
a large area of shallow water running about 
twelve miles from Rockaway Point out to 
Seabright. It is the cheapest and easiest 
way available of getting direct to good 
fishing. The service is excellent, and the 
average catch all that could be expected, 
as may be learned by anyone who makes a 
trial trip. All the boats start from the 
Battery piers about 8 a.m. and return to the 
dock about 4 or 5 p.m. These boats carry 


THE 


from 400 to 1,300 passengers, the largest 
crowd being on Sunday. All that is re. 
quired is money enough to pay the fare, 
which is not large. The restaurant and 
other conveniences are adequate, and bait 
and tackle may be purchased or hired, so 
that the angler has only to do as he sees 
others doing. 

In bay fishing all round New York City, 
small boats and launches can be hired any. 
where, and if the fisherman is not an expert, 
or even a fair amateur, a guide can be taken 
along to pilot the angler in the varied and 
devious ways of doing things right, so that 
a good mess of fish is pretty certain to be 
secured from among the many species this 
month affords. Taking it altogether, the 
North Atlantic coast offers as good fishing 
as any other known section on the globe, 
In variety of game sea fishes, we have three 
times the number to be caught on the 
British or French coasts, in addition to 
their being of a larger average size and of 
more value as food fishes. This favorable 
condition is no doubt due largely to the fact 
that many kinds of tropical fishes migrate 
northward, either to spawn or in search of 
more abundant food, which in the temper- 
ate zone is much more plentiful than in 
tropical seas. 


COOK IN CAMP 


A FEW SIMPLE WAYS IN WHICH THE SOJOURNER IN 
THE WOODS MAY ENJOY GOOD FOOD AND THE 
OUTDOOR LIFE AT THE SAME TIME 


BY MILES 


T makes practically no difference what 
I particular season of the year you may 
elect to ‘‘rough it” in camp, the 
pleasure of your outing will depend largely 
upon the ability of your cook. You may 
smile at such a suggestion in town where 
there are plenty of good cooks waiting to 
anticipate your slightest whims and fancies, 
and yet, as any experienced sportsman or 
guide will tell you, more than three- 
quarters of the amateur camping experi- 
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ments fail because of the culinary ignorance 
of the several members of the party. 

Not that you are very likely to require 
the services of a French chef when you go 
to the woods to fish, or hunt; not that your 
palate will still crave the dainty entrées and 
the complicated, highly seasoned sauces 
that add so much zest to the evening's 
repast in town. On the contrary, even the 
simplest fare will both delight and satisfy 
the most fastidious of campers, providing 
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wese foods are well cooked. But let the 
camp cook’s knowledge of outdoor cookery 
be meager, and it will not be many days 
before the stomach will commence to ex- 
perience that feeling of discontent which 
finds expression only in the demand for 
something ‘‘decent to eat.” 

If the process of camp cooking repre- 
sented a difficult phase of the culinary art, 
there might be some slight excuse for all 
ignorance upon this subject, but when it is 
remembered that these methods of prepar- 
ing foods palatably are the most primitive 
that could possibly be devised, it is not 
easy to comprehend why anybody should 
ever serve badly cooked viands in camp. 
For example, so far as utensils are con- 
cerned, the good camp cook knows how to 
get along with the fewest possible number. 
He needs a frying pan and a bean pot; a 
coffee pot and two or three iron pots, or 
kettles, each furnished with a tight-fitting 
lid to keep the ashes from penetrating to 
the contents. With such facilities, the 
camp cook is prepared for almost all 
emergencies. 

While roasting, broiling, and frying are 
processes to which the cook often resorts, 
the favorite method of preparing food in 
camp is to subject it to the direct heat 
of the ashes and embers. While this is 
necessarily a slow operation, it is just this 
sort of deliberate cooking that many things 
require. Thus, soups, stews, and chowders 
are far more tasty when they are cooked 
slowly; rice, hominy, oatmeal, and other 
cereals require gradual heating to bring out 
the best that is in them, while even those 
viands which may be cooked more rapidly 
if necessary lose none of their good qualities 
by being subjected to a less hasty process. 

To prepare a chicken in this fashion, it 
should first be jointed, as if for frying, and 
after being seasoned with salt and pepper, 
the pieces should be placed in one of the 
iron pots, with a little more than enough 
water to cover them. Seal the pot se- 
curely with the cover; rake out an open- 
ing in the center of the fire: set the pot in it, 
and pile the ashes and red-hot embers all 
around, as well as on top of it. See to it 
that your fire does not die down, and in 
from one to two hours—according to the 
age of the fowl—you will have as delicious a 
boiled chicken as you have ever eaten. 
Meats of all kinds, as well as vegetables— 
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like potatoes, corn, etc.—may be cooked in 
the same manner, although fresh vegetables 
are not nearly so appetizing when boiled in 
this way as when cooked directly in the 


ashes. In this case, take the potatoes—it 
is not necessary to wash them—and after 
you have pricked each of them several times 
with the tines of a fork to keep them from 
bursting from the effect of the heat, place 
them directly upon a bed of hot ashes and 
coals. Cover them completely with some 
more ashes, and let them remain until they 
have cooked thoroughly. It will not take 
more than an hour. 

Sweet corn that has been cooked in this 
manner is also far superior to that which is 
boiled. In preparing the corn, draw back 
the outer husks sufficiently to permit the 
removal of all the silk. If the husks are 
very thick, discard some of them, and fasten 
those that remain securely around the ear 
so that the tender kernels may be protected 
from the direct heat of the embers. When 
thus prepared, bury the corn beneath the 
ashes, like the potatoes, and let them re- 
main from twenty minutes to half an hour, 
the time to be gauged by the freshness and 


tender qualities of the kernels. 
€ 


THE BEST PORK AND BEANS 


Pork and beans, a popular dish with all 
true campers, is never better than when 
made by this slow process of cooking in the 
ashes. If it is to be subjected to this sort of 
treatment, it will be wise to see that the 
bean pot is first made heat-proof, for other- 
wise it may break from the effect of so 
much heat, a mishap that might cost you a 
good breakfast, or the piéce de resistance of 
your dinner. To prevent such a catas- 
trophe place the bean pot in a kettle of cold 
water suspended over a rousing fire, let the 
water come to a boil, and after it has boiled 
steadily for fully half an hour, remove the 
kettle from the fire and let the pot remain 
in the water until the latter has become 
thoroughly cool. When thus tempered to 
the heat, the earthen bean pot may be buried 
in the embers without danger of calamity. 

To bake beans out-of-doors, it is best to 
let them cook all night. If this is to be 
done, begin to soak them during the day, for 
they will need no less than eight hours in 
cold water. At the expiration of this time, 
put them in an iron pot and let them boil 
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until they commence to show some signs of 
softening. At this point, transfer them to 
the bean pot, adding a level teaspoonful of 
salt, a teacupful of molasses, and half a 
teacupful of boiling water to each quart of 
dry beans used. 

Into the top insert a piece of salt pork 
weighing about half a pound, leaving only 
the well-scored rind exposed. Then fasten 
the cover securely and bury the bean pot 
with its precious contents in the coals and 
ashes of the fire until it is time to call 
the party to breakfast. Good? Well, you 
can’t imagine how good Boston baked 
beans can taste until you have eaten them 
cooked in this fashion after a sound night’s 
sleep in the wvods! 


REAL CORN BREAD 


As an accompaniment to the baked 
beans, especially when they are served as a 
breakfast dish, nothing could be more ap- 
propriate than a pot of the genuine South- 
ern ‘‘Owendaw’”’ corn bread, which may be 
prepared with comparatively little trouble. 
To make. this ‘‘bread”’ mix a teacupful of 
well-sifted white corn meal and two tea- 
cupfuls of cold boiled hominy with three 
well-beaten eggs, a heaping teaspoonful of 
butter, two teaspoonfuls of sugar, a pinch 
of salt, and a pint and a half of milk. 
Blend the ingredients thoroughly by stir- 
ring; then put the mixture into an iron 
pot; bury it in the ashes, and let it cook for 
fully an hour. When done, serve it by big 
spoonfuls, spreading some butter over it, 
and you will have a dish that will not soon 
be forgotten. 

While flour should always be taken into 
camp for occasional batter cakes and 
baking-powder biscuits, there are so many 
ways in which white corn meal may be 
utilized that it should never be omitted 
from the list of necessary supplies. When 
any foods—like fish, croquettes, etc., are 
to be fried, the meal will make an ideal sub- 
stitute for the less easily obtainable cracker 
crumbs, while a camp cook who does not 
know how to make ‘‘johnnycakes,”’ has 
not yet mastered the first secret of his art. 

To make “‘johnnycakes’’—and nothing 
could be better with the fried ham, pork, or 
bacon, in the morning—take the necessary 
quantity of sifted white corn meal (yellow 
meal will not answer the same purpose) 
and add a little salt and sugar by way of 


seasoning. Mix these ingredients well: 
then add enough boiling water to make a 
thick mush and stir until the meal has 
become thoroughly saturated. This, in 
fact, is the whole secret of the successful 
“‘johnnycake’’—the water must be as hot 
as you can get it, so that the meal will begin 
to cook the moment the water touches it, 
When mixed sufficiently, fry in the form of 
cakes, turning them once so that there will 
be a substantial crust on both sides, and 
serve with plenty of butter, or with a sauce 
made of milk, flour, and water, seasoned 
with salt and butter to taste. 

When you are camping far from your 
source of supplies, the ‘‘meat’’ question 
frequently assumes proportions of some 
importance. Fish is good, especially when 
it has been freshly caught, but one cannot 
eat fish all the time. Even when it is 
freshest, the palate soon tires of it, and 
craves the flavor of meat. 

It is to suit this requirement that most 
camping parties lay in a supply of smoked 
and salted meats—ham, bacon, and pork— 
and it is from these that the cook must 
devise the dishes which are so necessary 
if the members of his party are to be kept 
in good health and temper—a feat not easy 
of attainment when it is remembered that a 
too-frequent use of the frying pan is quite 
as objectionable as the too-frequent ap- 
pearance of the same article of food. 

It is for this reason, therefore, that in- 
stead of always frying the pork or bacon, 
the good cook sometimes serves the meat 
in the form of a stew with beans. To 
make this, a four-pound piece of bacon is 
soaked in cold water for a couple of hours, 
after which it is covered with warm water 
in which it is boiled for about an hour and 


.ahalf. At the expiration of the first hour, 


a quart of previously shelled beans are put 
into the pot with the bacon, and the 
mixture is cooked until the beans are 
soft, when meat and vegetables are served 
together. If desired, dried beans may be 
used instead of those fresh from the garden, 
but these must be soaked for ten or twelve 
hours previously in cold water and allowed 
to boil at least two hours before the bacon 
is put into the pot. 

A pudding made from the dried vege- 
tables—peas, beans, lentils, etc., also goes 
well with boiled ham or bacon. To pre- 
pare this dish, soak the dried seeds in cold 























water for a few hours; then bring them to a 
boil and cook them until they are so soft 
that they can be mashed to a paste. 
Season this paste to taste with minced 
onions, butter, pepper, salt, and such herbs 
as may be convenient; place the result in a 
pudding bag, and let it boil in the pot with 
the bacon for an hour or more. 

Peas, beans, or lentils may also be used 
in making soups that are both palatable 
and nourishing. In this case, soak the 
seeds for ten hours, or longer if necessary; 
then place them in the pot with plenty of 
cold water—three pints of water to a pound 
of the vegetable will not prove too much. 
Add some potatoes, onions, turnip, carrot, 
and some celery, if you have it, and, if pos- 
sible, introduce a good-sized piece of bacon, 
or, better yet, a ham bone with the rem- 
nants of the ham still adhering to it. 
Season with pepper and salt to taste, and 
stir the mixture frequently during the three 
hours that it must remain over the fire. 

However partial you may be to Irish 
stew, Scotch broth, and other similar con- 
coctions, you will never know how delect- 
able such a dish can taste until you have 
eaten one that has been cooked in an iron 
pot in the ashes and embers of a camp fire. 
Try with all the patience and persistence 
imaginable and you cannot duplicate that 
flavor which the slow process of cooking in 
the ashes alone can give. The same rule 
holds with the broiling of meat. Delicious 
though it may be when broiled over a hot 
coal fire, it never has quite the flavor that 
you remember if you have cooked it over 
the camp fire by stringing it upon a stick, a 
thin layer of salt pork or bacon on either 
side of each strip of fresh meat. 

If by any chance a day should come when 
you find that the salt pork is the only meat 
that you can obtain for breakfast, or even 
for dinner, there is really no reason why 
you should despair, for if you are a good 
camp cook, you certainly must know how to 
prepare this dish in such manner that it 
cannot fail to prove acceptable to the 
hungry company assembled at your board. 
Of course, you would not fry it in the simple 
fashion that you might adopt in cooking a 
slice of ham or bacon. 

Instead, you would cut the pork into 
thin slices, and after you had removed the 
rind, you would place them in the frying 
pan and pour plenty of boiling water over 
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them. For fully ten minutes you would 
let them lie in this freshening bath, after 
which you wculd pour off all the water, and 
leaving the slices of meat, would let them 
fry until they were well browned on both 
sides. Or, perhaps, if you wished to take 
more pains, you would dip each slice of 
meat in a batter before frying it, and would 
then serve it with baked potatoes and a 
thickened milk sauce. 
TRY THIS FOR BREAKFAST 

Again, some morning when you wish to 
treat your company to a unique surprise, 
fry some salt pork with the potatoes and 
watch the effect. To do this, first cut the 
pork into thin slices and then into dice not 
more than an inch square. Fry these in 
their own fat until they have browned 
almost enough; then cut some cold boiled 
potatoes into dice and fry them while you 
are finishing the frying of the pork. Season 
with pepper and salt just before serving, 
and you will have a dish that is well worth 
eating. 

There are almost as many ways of mak- 
ing coffee as there are cooks to make it, and 
unfortunately for those who have to con- 
sume the beverage, not all the coffee that is 
served in camp can properly be called ‘‘fit 
to drink.”” In view of the fact that good 
coffee is one of the easiest things in the 
world to make, however, this is a difficulty 
that may be quickly overcome. Simply 
put the freshly ground coffee into the pot, 
allowing a heaping tablespoonful of coffee 
to each person. Pour the water over it— 
two cupfuls of cold water to each table- 
spoonful of coffee—and let the mixture 
cook, stirring it occasionally, until it begins 
to boil. From that time, do no more 
stirring, but let the coffee boil exactly two 
minutes, and you will hear no more com- 
plaints about the quality of the breakfast 
beverage. 





Epitor's Notr.—Owing to delay in 
composition certain changes in the article 
on ‘Drawing Wild Birds in Their Native 
Haunts’’ could not be made in proof. On 
page 566, first column, seventh line read 
“families” for ‘“‘genera’”’; page 570, last 
line, ‘25’ for ‘‘40"’; page 569, seventh 
line, ‘out of’? for “into”; tenth line, 
‘deep red ”’ for ‘‘ somber blue,” and ‘‘ bril- 
liant yellow” for “ violent purple.” 








A WOMAN’S CAMPING OUTFIT 


THE THINGS THAT SHE MUST TAKE, THOSE THAT SHE 
MAY TAKE, AND A FEW SHE SHOULD NEVER TAKE 


BY SARA STOKES BAXTER 


OMEN have, it seems to me, been 

\X/ neglected in the many articles 

which appear monthly with advice 
tocampers. The road formen is made quite 
easy—they are told what they will need 
in every possible woods expedition, while 
women are left to their imaginations and 
the counsels of friends with no more expe- 
rience than themselves in starting on their 
first trip. Many, I am sure, return with 
the feeling that the hardships are too 
great, the life too tiring, and decide upon 
leaving such pastimes to the men, all be- 
cause they have been dressed unsuitably 
and their clothing has prevented the free- 
dom of movement so necessary to enjoy- 
ment. 

Of course, I am speaking of real camping 
in the wilds, not of a tent pitched in a 
grove three miles from town where a drive 
of a few minutes will bring one in reach of 
every comfort. It is my intention in this 
article to explain as thoroughly as possible 
just what the average girl or woman will 
find best to take as her personal outfit in the 
most common trips of this kind, and thus 
perhaps open to many the means of a pleas- 
anter vacation than they have yet known. 

The conventional clothing is in every 
particular unsuitable for life in the woods, 
so much so that no compromise may be 
made and one cannot start from the city 
dressed properly for both. The best way 
is to look up some quiet little town near 
where you are to begin the rough part of 
your trip, leave your native city dressed as 
usual for a journey and pack the camping 
clethes ina trunk. Then, on reaching the 
town you can put up at a hotel and dress, 
leaving the city paraphernalia in the trunk 
to be stored until your return or forwarded 
by express to some other destination. The 
trouble that this arrangement may seem 
to incur beforehand will certainly pay in 
the end, for the comfort of having only a 
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few things with you, and those all practi- 
cal, is not to be described. 

A woman is so handicapped unless she 
can get around as easily as a man that she 
is of very little help, and must either be a 
drag on the whole party or become worn 
out. The suit which I describe here pro- 
vides for the greatest freedom possible and 
still sacrifices nothing. It consists of coat, 
skirt, and knickerbockers, all of the same 
material. The best-looking knickerbockers 
are of the peg-top variety, cut like men’s 
riding breeches, loose about the hips and 
snug at the knees, where however, they 
are large enough to make kneeling easy. 
Below the knee they button in a cuff of the 
same material, over which golf stockings 
are folded. 

Those knickerbockers with the very bag- 
gy knees or the still more voluminous 
bloomers are unbecoming to the average 
woman, and will not set well under the 
skirt. They should be like a man’s in ev- 
ery detail, with loops for a leather belt, 
and pockets, which will be found very con- . 
venient for carrying small articles. Noth- 
ing ready made will do, as boys or men’s 
breeches never fit a woman, so they must be 
made to measure. If they are ever to be 
worn without the skirt, the work will be 
done by a tailor with a much more satis- 
factory result than if a dressmaker is em- 
ployed. There is no difficulty in this if you 
choose a man who makes divided riding 
habits for women. 

As a rule the work done to order in the 
tailoring departments of any but the high- 
est class sporting-goods stores is not very 
satisfactory and is generally high priced. 
A dressmaker can fit you out with what 
will do if you expect always to wear your 
skirt, but unless you or the party are 
strongly prejudiced, there are many times 
when the skirt is better dispensed with. 
I consider going down a rough mountain 














trail on foot extremely dangerous in a skirt, 
for no matter how short it may be there is 
risk of its catching on some projection 
when a jump has to be made. Again, it is 
impossible to have any pleasure trout fish- 
ing unless you can pull the waders up over 
the knickerbockers and are afterwards 
care-free as to where you go. 

In many other instances it would be 
wise for women to overcome their objec- 
tion to this unconventional way of dressing 
when away from civilization. A well-made 
pair of knickerbockers is not at all bad 
looking on most women, and as for the 
rest, the zsthetic side is soon forgotten in 
the added freedom. However, the skirt is 
so short as not to be in the way except for 
especially rough work; for it reaches only 
six inches below the knees and is worn 
over the knickerbockers. It is liable to 
look neater if opened in front with a belt 
of the same material sewed right on the 
skirt. 

While the coat may make the costume 
more complete and look better than a 
sweater On many women, it is doubtful 
whether it is useful enough to pay for its 
bulk on a canoe trip or where it is necessary 
to go light. In case of rain a poncho, de- 
scribed later, takes its place over a sweater. 
But whenever a tramp lies through thick 
woods, where a sweater would catch on 
brambles, a coat is indispensable. If de- 
cided on, it should be Norfolk style, ex- 
actly like a man’s, with broad shoulders 
and big pockets, and must be large enough 
to slip easily over a sweater. 

The question of material is very impor- 
tant, as, unless the proposed trip is one on 
which no limit is placed to the amount car- 
ried, only the suit which is worn daily may 
be taken. This must be adapted to the 
worst weather possible in your location at 
that time of the year—a cold snap or rainy 
days which may occur in most parts of our 
country in summer (California excepted, 
of course), make the selection of a heavy 
material the wisest. It is never impossible 
to wear even on hot days and may become 
necessary. ‘‘Loden,” a heavy imported 
cloth, has very good qualities. It is so 
closely woven as to be warm enough for 
winter use without interlining and comes 
in good colors which are somewhat mottled 
and thus do not show dirt. 

Also it is subjected to a process which 
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renders it as rainproof as cloth ever is, and 
even when wet, its imperviousness to the 
wind and the wool in it prevent the wearer 
from feeling cold. It does not stiffen on 
drying, and retains its shape as no ma- 
terial less closely woven can do, besides 
wearing like iron, thus leaving the future 
camping preparations free from any 
thought of a suit for many seasons. So, 
for general camping, I should say it was 
the best material if its price did not put it 
beyond many purses. An average of six 
and one half yards is required for the com- 
plete suit, the width of the cloth being 
fifty-six inches and the cost per yard $5. 


CLOTH A CONSIDERATION 


Of course, any heavy woolen material 
may be made to serve—the closest weaves 
and mixed colors being best, as showing dirt 
the least. However, for tramping through 
dense woods and brush, both loden and 
other woolen cloth will catch burs and 
brambles. Corduroy and whipcord have 
not this fault, and for such an expedition 
would be very preferable even though they 
are not as good for rainy weather. Cor- 
duroy becomes very stiff when dry, and 
whipcord, while not so stiff, wets through 
easily and then feels cold. It is impossible, 
I believe, to find a material which will shed 
burs and will be warm when wet. Beyond 
a doubt khaki is the best all-round material 
for camping in California and sections of 
the country where one is sure not to meet 
with rain or a drop of temperature during 
the summer months. An extra suit of this 
is excellent on any trip where there is no 
lack of room and more than one may be 
taken. Such is usually not the case, how- 
ever, 

Footwear may be our next consideration. 
A pair of elk or moose-skin boots, reaching 
to two or three inches below the knee, is a 
good investment. They cost from $8 
up and are serviceable in most kinds of life 
in the woods. Even on riding trips they 
are better than the conventional riding 
boots, which fit so loosely around the ankle 
that the necessary walking is difficult. The 
tongue is sewed in on both sides all the 
way up, inside the row of eyes, so no water 
may work through. They are thoroughly 
saturated with oil, which makes them fairly 
waterproof—that is, you can walk in the 
rain for some time without wetting them 
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through, but they are not proof against 
hours of wetting or a good soaking from a 
misstep into water. 

Get an extra can of grease when you buy 
the boots, as they will need new oiling every 
little while to keep the leather well filled. 
Do not make the mistake of having hooks 
instead of eyelets on the upper part of the 
boots—they are liable to catch on the skirt 
If the eyelets are not placed too near to- 
gether it takes very little longer to do the 
lacing. Strips of rawhide are always fur- 
nished instead of strings with this kind of 
footwear. The soles should be heavy and 
the heels low. Thick stockings will be 
found much more comfortable, as will be 
explained, so the boots must be large, and 
should be well broken in before leaving 
home. A reminder is hardly necessary of 
what a kill-joy a pair of new ill-fitting shoes 
may be. However, the soft moose or elk 
skin adjusts itself quickly to the feet, and 
makes a most comfortable walking boot. 


LOOK WELL TO THE FEET 


For mountain climbing and wherever an 
unusually good foothold is necessary, hob- 
nails should be driven into the soles and 
heels. Besides the boots, an extra outfit 
for the feet should be provided. Nothing 
is so restful at the end of a hard day’s 
tramp as to change the heavy boots, very 
likely wet, forsomethingelse. Ankle-high, 
laced moccasins of heavy buckskin fill ev- 
ery requirement in this line, and may be 
bought for $3 at the sporting-goods 
houses. One can use them with the great- 
est comfort all the time around the camp 
or in a canoe except when it rains. They 
are easily wet through, however. and then 
become extremely slippery. Otherwise, 
they stick to smooth rocks much better 
than do heavy-soled boots. 

With moccasins it is best to wear two 
pairs of stockings, or rather one pair of 
woolen socks, and over these long golf 
stockings which meet and fold over the 
cuffs of the knickerbockers. With the 
boots only a pair of golf stockings is needed. 
Women are foolish to avoid the rough 
warm stockings which men always use in 
the woods. They are a great protection to 
the feet from’ chafing and prevent them 
from becoming chilled when wet. For a 


long tramp they are much easier on the 
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feet than anything thinner. Only a single 
change of stockings is necessary since one 
pair may be washed as often as desired. 
On a tramp a clean pair must be put on 
every morning and washed at night—it is 
well also to bathe the feet at the end of the 
day, and thus keep them in good condition, 
Two pairs of golf stockings and two of 
heavy woolen socks will be found right for 
a trip of a month or less. 

Whatever waists are taken must be dark 
in color. White is absolutely unservice- 
able and not to be considered. Once worn 
it only takes up storage room and cannot 
be laundered so as to look fit to wear. 
Two of flannel in dark blue, gray, or brown, 
to match the suit, will be sufficient for a 
trip of any length, and if of fairly heavy 
material may be washed when necessary. 
However, if intensely warm weather is ex- 
pected one waist of a dark-colored linen is 
advisable. In case it is thought best to 
take two of these linen waists only one of 
the flannel will be needed. They may be 
made after any fashion desired, but a 
man’s negligée shirt looks well with the 
rough costume and allows the greatest 
freedom. It is, therefore, the best style 
to copy. 

The soft.turn-over collar is of the same 
material as the waist and made on it. A 
tie of any sort preferred is worn with it. 
The sleeves are without fullness and are 
buttoned at the cuffs, thus doing away 
with the easily lost link buttons. And here 
a word of warning is in place: Do not wear 
jewelry of any description. Rings, pins, 
and gold watches are very foolish posses- 
sions in the woods. These should be left at 
home and a dollar watch bought. 

A gray-felt cowboy sombrero makes a 
serviceable hat. When not in use it is eas- 
ily stowed away in a very small space with- 
out the least injury. It will cover the hair 
completely in case of rain and may be 
pulled down on any side to shade the eyes 
when the sun is troublesome. As a rule it 
looks well pinned up on one side. An 
elastic sewed on it and worn under the hair 
in back (just as children do) will be found 
a better means of keeping the hat on se- 
curely than the use of hat pins, also far less 
dangerous in case of a fall. A good way 
to wear the hair for this is to tie the pom- 
padour firmly on top, braid the rest, roll 
it up and tie again at the neck. It may 

















be so arranged in the morning for all day 
with no further need of attention and ne- 
cessitates no hairpins or side combs. On 
especially windy days a ribbon bound 
around the head will keep the loose hair 
out of one’s eyes. In this way a woman 
stays in as good trim as a man, and need 
not have her personal appearance on her 
mind. 

The question of underclothes is very 
simple. No corsets of any kind should be 
taken and no lingerie. Men’s or boys’ 
style underwear should be worn, preferably 
in two pieces. Three suits will be plenty, 
and in general it is advisable to have two 
of these medium weight. This is warm 
enough for the average cool day in summer, 
and two suits may be worn at the same 
time if necessary. The third should be 
either very heavy winter weight or the 
lightest sunimer weight according to the 
time of year and the climate. Both will 
never be necessary. 

Now for the extras which you may or 
may not wear often, but which must al- 
ways be taken except under very unusual 
conditions of climate. A sweater is one 
of these, and a good heavy one is the only 
kind worth having. As most people know 
there are two styles from which to choose: 
that with the high neck more generally 
worn by men; and that which buttons in 
front and is cut out at the neck. The lat- 
ter is much more convenient for a woman 
to use, as it does not have to be pulled on 
over the head. It may be wisely chosen 
when there is need of something to slip on 
and off easily for extra warmth in the 
morning and evening, and seriously cold 
weather is not expected. In our Northern 
woods, however, even in summer, there are 
days when the heavy high-necked sweater 
is gratefully tugged on the first thing in the 
morning, and removed reluctantly at night. 
At such times the jacket would be entirely 
insufficient. The warmth of the wool snug 
around the neck is the greatest comfort 
and compensates for the difficulty with 
which the sweater is put on. 

The poncho pays best of all for the room 
it occupies when not used, because by keep- 
ing one dry when it rains it prevents the 
necessity of taking changes of all other 
clothing. The old-style poncho was sim- 
ply a heavy rubber blanket with a slit cut 
in the center to admit the head. It is used 
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in the army and is very good for horseback 
riding, since the reins may pass underneath 
it and the hands are thus kept dry. It is 
useful, too, where a rubber blanket is need- 
ed, but this is not the case if the tent and 
duifle bag, which I will describe, are used, 
and the new adaptation of the old poncho, 
known as the rubber or automobile shirt is 
better for general camping purposes (sold 
at most rubber and sporting-goods houses 
for from $5.50 to $9—a good quality 
being best in the end). 

It is made of very light rubber, packs 
into a small space, and has sleeves with 
elastic wristbands so that the arms are per- 
fectly free and dry. The neck is finished 
in various ways, but always with a stand- 
ing collar to fit close. It goes on over the 
head just like the old-fashioned poncho so 
as to avoid any more open space than is 
necessary, and is made large to fit anyone. 
It should be long enough to reach well be- 
low the tops of the boots which are always 
worn instead of the moccasins in the rain. 
Dressed in this way, with the felt hat en- 
tirely covering the hair, one may be out in 
the rain all day without the slightest dis- 
comfort. This is perhaps a new idea with 
the average woman. 


INCIDENTALS TO THINK ABOUT 


Gloves are not necessary, except on a 
riding trip, unless the weather is extremely 
cold. But an old pair of heavy kid will be 
found convenient to use while cooking over 
a camp fire and in handling hot kettles. 
For handkerchiefs, a couple of white ones 
may be taken, but the constant washing 
necessary to keep them presentable will 
make the bandanna much more popular 
with most people. This is a valuable in- 
stitution, for it may be used as a napkin at 
table, as a towel when the real ones are 
packed, and as a covering for the head 
worn pirate-fashion on a windy day—all 
this, besides its obvious use as a handker- 
chief. Two of these will be enough. 

Perhaps the cold nights in the woods will 
present another problem to the inexperi- 
enced woman. Avain it is simply a case of 
copying the men, who seem to have the 
only clothing suitable for camping. A pair 
of heavy woolen pajamas held down with 
the extra pair of golf stockings pulled up 
over the legs are the only practical night 
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clothing. If you can depend on the 
weather being mild every night, the pa- 
jamas could be made of thinner material, 
but a woman’s nightgown is out of the 
question. It may seem strange to advise 
only one pair of night clothes for a month's 
use, but when one realizes that one pair 
may be kept as clean as six, if washed as 
often, the wisdom of carrying the smaller 
number is evident. 

The underclothes, stockings, handker- 
chiefs, and sometimes the waists must all 
be washed, if the number I prescribe of 
each is adhered to. Should any cover for 
the head at night be thought wise, a boy’s 
toboggan cap, with the tassel cut off, 
makes an excellent nightcap and covers the 
ears. Even though going with a party by 
whom other parts of the equipment are 
supplied, you may be called on to furnish 
your own sleeping outfit. A woman who 
is not used to roughing it may find the 
ground hard even when boughs or moss 
are used to soften it. There are two ways 
of overcoming this if the trip allows the 
extra equipment. An air mattress is very 
comfortable but requires a pump and the 
bother of blowing it up, and costs from 
$21 to $27—secondly, a folding camp cot 
costs $2.50 (at all sporting-goods stores) 
and is not quite as soft. For a permanent 
camp, instead of either of these, one may 
take a bag of ticking shaped like an empty 
mattress, 6 x 24 feet, and fill it with grass, 
leaves, Or moss. 

Of course, those who find it easy to sleep 
under any conditions will scorn such lux- 
uries, but a good night’s rest is important 
or no benefit is derived from the trip. An 
empty pillow case of dark-colored denim 
may be filled with a sweater and other soft 
clothing to make a good pillow. For cov- 
ering, two heavy double blankets, narrow 
width, will generally be sufficient. They 
may be pinned together down both sides 
with large horse-blanket safety pins, thus 
forming a bag, open at one end. 

If the tent has a floor nothing need be 
provided for covering the bedding. By all 
means have this convenience if possible. 
The floor is made of heavy brown water- 
proof canvas sewed to the walls of the tent 
on three sides, the front being left free and 
fitted with a sill six inches high. The result 
is a perfectly dry tent at all times, a com- 
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fort which I would put above that of being 
able to build a fire inside, and is a protection 
against snakes and everything that crawls. 
The bedding may be laid out on the floor 
and rolled up with the tent when camp is 
moved, thus keeping it entirely covered 
with waterproof material. It is rarely nec. 
essary for a woman to make a decision on 
tents, cooking outfits, etc., since the men of 
the party would naturally attend to such 
matters themselves; however, should any 
information of this kind be desired, I would 
refer the reader to “Camp and Trail,” by 
Stewart Edward White, and to ‘‘Camping 
and Woodcraft,”” by Horace Kephart. 

Finally, we may consider the numerous 
toilet articles and the best way to carry 
them. If there is possible space for it, one 
dark-colored Turkish towel is fine, especial- 
ly if there is to be any swimming. Lack- 
ing the room, one dark-colored towel of 
crash will be all that is needed. Hand 
mirror, comb and brush, tooth brush, nail 
brush, soap, wash cloth, and tooth powder 
in a metal box (not glass) may be carried 
conveniently in a rubber toilet case, pro- 
curable at drug stores, or in small water- 
proof provision bags sold by the sport- 
ing goods dealers at about fifteen cents 
apiece. One of these bags may also be 
used to hold whatever medicines are thought 
necessary, tablet form being the most prac- 
tical. 

Suit cases and valises are entirely im- 
practicable for use in the woods, even in a 
permanent camp. They are not water- 
proof, are too ungainly to pack well in a 
given space, take up too much room for 
the amount they hold, are too heavy when 
empty, and will not stand the banging and 
rough wear they are sure to get. A duffle 
bag of brown waterproof canvas answers 
every requirement, and may be checked on 
the train anywhere. 

There are other things readily thought 
of by each woman which she will want to 
add to this list. They are not general 
though, and some will want them where 
many others will not. I speak of such things 
as notebook, kodak, fishing rod, rifle, etc. 
However, the personal articles which each 
one needs during a month or more of woods 
life have all been considered I believe, and 
thus prepared, I think, many women could 
enjoy to the full such a vacation. 











HERBERT WHYTE AND 


HIS ANSWERS 


[For several years Mr. Herbert Whyte has had charge of the information bureau conducted by 


this magazine. 


He will answer as fully as possible all questions addressed to him upon such 


matters as where to go for a vacation trip, where good ——- or fishing may be found, how to 


build boats, etc., etc. 


This service ts free to subscribers an 


regular buyers of the magazine. 


Below we print some of his replies to inquiries—EDI1TOR.] 


Da.ias, Texas. 
Mr. HERBERT WHYTE: 

Dear Sir—Is there any company which 
takes risks on thoroughbred registered 
dogs? There is a good opening for a con- 
cern of this kind here in Texas. 

Sincerely, 
G. H. McH. 


We learn that there is no insurance com- 
pany in America that takes risks on thor- 
oughbred registered dogs. The Continent- 
al Club has discussed the forming of such 
a company several times, but so far with- 
out results. The reasons for the absence 
of any insurance company for registered 
dogs are the high mortality of these dogs 
and the difficulty of securing data regarding 
length of life sufficiently reliable to justify 
making a working rate. —H. W. 





Prescott, Arizona. 
Mr. HERBERT WHYTE: 

Dear Sir—The newspapers say former 
President Roosevelt is killing in large num- 
bers all kinds of game, including monkeys 
and zebras. This is too bad. He is set- 
ting a disastrous example to the sportsmen 
of the world, which is bound to be followed 
by many. 

Sincerely, 
We ke: Ws 

We are glad you wrote us regarding the 
reports from Africa, which have to do with 
the doings of former President Roosevelt. 
In rendering judgment at this time, upon 
the methods of Mr. Roosevelt, you should 
first be sure that you know the facts. In 
the matter of his shooting zebras, monkeys, 
and other animals, it is well to remember 
that these are simply newspaper reports. 
Mr. Roosevelt insisted, when he entered 
the African hunting grounds, that the 
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newspapers should be read with many 
grains of salt when they told what he had 
done. 

As a matter of fact, it is doubtless true 
that many of the reports describing the 
doings of the former President are more or 
less fabrication. Even if Mr. Roosevelt 
had killed some monkeys and zebras, we 
do not see that he has necessarily done any- 
thing wrong. He did not go to Africa 
purely as a sportsman. He is also acting 
as faunal naturalist for the Smithsonian 
Institution. —H. W. 





Biowout, Texas. 
Mr. HERBERT WHYTE: 

Dear Sir—I am an enthusiastic reader of 
your magazine and you may render me a 
service by giving me all the information 
about the South American republic Bo- 
livia you can. What opportunities could 
it offer to a young stockman and farmer? 
I would appreciate any information as to 
the value of land and labor, and about 
climate, schools, etc. 

Very truly yours, 
A KR. &. 

From what I can learn from the Ameri- 
can Minister, the soil of Bolivia is tillable 
and rich, but markets and facilities are so 
poor that it is very far from a paying prop- 
osition for a stockman and farmer. Land 
is valued at from $1 to $100 an acre in the 
rural districts, depending entirely upon the 
location. The climate is good, excepting 
for the rainy months. The schools are poor 
and few. 

Taking it altogether, it is not a very hope- 
ful outlook for an American, and there 
seems to be no effort on the part of the 
South American authorities to induce set- 
tlers to enter. —H. W. 
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SPRINGFIELD, IIl. 
Mr. HERBERT WHYTE: 

Dear Sir—Any advice you can give me 
regarding bass fishing lakes in Minnesota 
will be gratefully received. 

Yours truly, 
H. G. 


In response to your inquiry regarding 
bass fishing in Minnesota, I would advise 
that the best place I know is at Camp 
Recreation, on Elbow Lake, Dorset, Hub- 
bard County, Minn. This is in the lower 
end of the great Mantrap Valley, and is the 
southernmost link of the Mantrap chain of 
lakes. 

I have written Mr. A. G. Irwin, pro- 
prietor of the camp, to send you booklet 
and full information about his place, and I 
feel sure you would make no mistake in 
selecting this location. The rates are 
reasonable and the service first class. If 
for any reason this is not just what you are 
looking for, do not hesitate to call upon me 
again. —H. W. 

Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Mr. HERBERT WHYTE: 

Dear Sir—In the June number of Our- 
1nG I have read with real delight the 
article by E. P. Powell entitled ‘*Straw- 
berries and Cherries.”” In the early part 
of this essay, Dr. Johnson is credited with 
the remark that ‘“‘God could have made a 
better berry, but doubtless God never did.”’ 

Now, doubtless Dr. Johnson could have 
written that, but it is certain that if he 
ever did he should have used quotation 
marks. Dr. Johnson lived 1709-84. Writ- 
ing about 1650 Isaak Walton, in book 
four of ‘‘The Compleat Angler,”’ quotes 
that saying, ascribing it to Dr. Boteler— 
probably an alias of Dr. Butler of Cam- 
bridge University (1535-1618). 

Sincerely yours, 
i» 


Mr. Powell has read your letter and 
writes me as follows:—‘‘Mr. H. is undoubt- 
edly correct, as far back as he goes. But 
don’t you think this is one of the axioms 
that lie at the very core of dietary liter- 
ature? Don't you suppose that human 
folk always say something of this sort over 
a dish of good strawberries? I can 
imagine it to be the sentiment of our old 
Jutland and Zealand forefathers. before 
they got out of forest life—strawberries 
and wild honey! The fact is, I keep a lot 


of these fine old handed-down good things 
in a bin, and when I want one I just reach 
in and take it, without much reference to 
the original owner. 
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“Dr. Johnson comes in handy as a 
possible claimant, and then you know Mr, 
H. is rarely around to find me out. Iam 
willing, on a pinch, to say that Dr. Johnson 
wrote ‘Beautiful Snow’—unless possibly I 
wrote it myself. There is no knowing what 
some future writer in OUTING, say two 
hundred years from now, will attribute to 
us. Such is the possibility of immortality. 

‘“‘Is there not such a thing as common 
property in wit—a sort of intellectual com- 
munism? How long before a really smart 
thing ought to revert to the public? I do 
not see why Job has any longer a private 
claim on his magnificent poem. Have we 
got to go on to the end of time putting 
quotation marks around Solomon’s saws? 
Shakespeare is Bacon already; and by and 
by we shall find out that the best of his 
good things were simply a sort of con- 
glomerate intellectual collection, drawn to 
him from all the past ages as a magnet 
draws iron filings. Please tell Mr. H. that 
I am glad he likes my work, and that I own 
up the correction.” —H. Vv. 





SKANEATELES, N. Y. 
Mr. HERBERT WHYTE: 

Dear Sir—Will you give me information 
as to the cost of a two weeks’ canoe trip 
from Norcross on the Bangor and Aroos- 
took R.R. to Fort Kent, Me., through 
Pemedumcook and Chesuncook Lakes and 
down the Allegash River, returning from 
Fort Kent by rail? Would one guide be 
sufficient for two people on such a trip or 
would it be absolutely necessary to have a 
guide and canoe for each person? Does 
the guide furnish tent and cooking outfit 
besides canoe? Are the charges for a guide 
any more for two persons than for a single 
person? 

Are there camps along the route I have 
mentioned where we could procure pro- 
visions or would it be necessary to buy our 
supply before starting on our trip? Could 
you tell me the proper clothing, etc., to 
take on such a trip, and also where should 
I write to procure a good guide? Would 
the guide’s fare have to be paid by us from 
Fort Kent back to Norcross by rail, if our 
two weeks’ trip only included the water 
route between those places? 

If you can tell me as near as possible 
what the cost of such a trip would be, per 
ae Norcross A Fort ae for 

uide, food, etc., you will greatly oblige, 
' ‘ “i. G. H. 


I have your favor of the 2d, and in 
reply would say that the trip you have laid 
out is a decidedly pleasant one, and not at 
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To brag little,—to show well, to 
crow gently, if in luck,—to pay up, 


to own up, and to shut up, if beaten, 
are the virtues of a sporting man. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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